Full  coverage 
of  97th  annual 
ANPA  Convention 

AP  chairman 
lays  to  rest 
rate  gripes 
(See  page  14) 

UPl  to  move 
main  offices 
out  of  N.Y. 

(See  page  15) 

Ad  bureau 
sees  11%  gain 
In  ad  revenues 
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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


^  I  he  season  had  run  out  of  seconds.  The  Philadelphia 
A  76ers  had  run  out  of  time.”  But  Steve  Springer,  who 
covers  the  Los  Angeles  Leikers  for  I'he  Register,  had  not  mn 
out  of  words.  He  sat  at  his  portable  CRT  in  the  press  box  of 
the  Forum  and  watched  the  Lakers  win  their  second  NBA 
championship  in  three  years.  He  watched.  He  typed.  And  he 
caught  every  sweaty  drop  of  drama  in  a  tightly  written  story 
filed  under  the  tightest  of  deadlines. 

The  Professional  Basketball  Writers  Association  of 
America  said  his  story  was  the  best  one  written  on  deadline  in 
1982.  The  best,  bar  none.  They  also  said  his  story  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Lakers  by  Dr.  Jerry  Buss  was  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestigative  sports  stories  of  the  yefu". 

His  editor  says  Steve  Springer  is  just  one  of  the  reasons 
why  The  Register  is  more  than  a  paper  that's  worth  reading. 
It’s  a  paper  worth  watching. 
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ur  market  area 
is  picture  postcard  perfect, 
and  our  job  is  to  provide  it  with  the 
coverage  it  deserves.  A  welcome 
challenge . . .  every  day. 

The  Daily  Breeze 

serving  Southwest  Los  Angeles  County 
for  more  than  89  years. 


A  COPLEY  NEWSPAPER 


ft  was  a  story  about  arace  that  no  one  wins. 


The  nuclear  arms  race  is  the  most  important  story  in 
history.  The  Boston  Globe’s  special  56-page  section  about 
it  last  October  17th  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

It  was  an  example  of  objective,  in-depth  reporting.  Of 
a  dedicated  newspaper  mobilizing  a  team  of  talented  men 
and  women  to  lay  out  in  dramatic,  clear  terms  the  story  of 
the  US-Soviet  arms  race,  the  forces  that  fuel  it,  the  struggle 
to  stop  it. 

“War  and  Peace  in  the  Nuclear  Age’’  was  a 
comprehensive  document  for  more  than  two  million  Globe 
readers  to  read  and  see.  So  that  maybe  we  can  begin  to  see 


a  better  way  to  ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  the  kind  of  project  The  Boston  Globe 
undertakes.  Because  The  Globe  has  an  appetite  for  quality. 

It’s  the  kind  of  reporting  our  readers  have  come  to 
expect.  It’s  why  The  Boston  Globe  has  won  nine  Pulitzer 
Prizes  since  1966 — two  Gold  Medals  for  public  service,  two 
for  cartooning,  two  for  local  investigative  reporting,  one 
for  criticism,  one  for  commentary  and  now  the  1983 

©he  mrnn  (globe 

reporting.  ^  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications.  Inc. 


JUDY  f  LANDER 

The  television  columnist 
who  brings  TV  viewing  into 
focus  for  your  readers! 

United  Feature  Syndicate  proudly  announces  it  will 
take  over  syndication  of  Judy  Flander's  popular  TV 
column  on  May  1 .  The  column  has  been  renamed 
TUNE  IN  TONIGHT. 

Opinionated,  entertaining,  witty  .  .  .  Judy  Flander, 
the  television  columnist  whose  incisive  previews  give 
readers  more  —  more  picks,  more  reliability,  more 
variety! 

Flander's  TUNE  IN  TONIGHT  column  appears  in 
papers  nationwide  including  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  and  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  Judy  Flander  style  lets  editors  adapt 
TUNE  IN  TONIGHT  to  their  own  television  feature 
needs.  Her  "inside  line"  to  top  TV  executives, 
producers,  directors  and  actors  insures  that  your 
readers  will  always  have  the  latest  "behind-the- 
screen"  information. 

Late  closings  and  wire  delivery  mean  your  readers 
get  the  most  current  television  preview  picks. 

Judy  Flander  —  the  television  columnist  who  puts 
TV  viewing  into  focus  for  your  readers! 

For  sales  and  service  information, 
contact  Brad  Bushell,  800/221-4816. 

(In  New  York,  212/557-2333) 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
An  affiliate  of  United  Media  Enterprises 
200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166 
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*  Major  meetings  in  boid  face 


MAY 

8- 11 — Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers, 

Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9- 12 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fairmont  Hotei, 

Denver,  Coiorado. 

11-13 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Red  Lion  Bayshore,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,Colo. 

15-18 — N.Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association.  The  Edge- 
wood  Resort,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Westin 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers',  Four  Seasons  Olympic  Hotel,  Seat¬ 

tle,  Wash. 

18- 21— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The 

Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 

19- 20— Mississippi  Association  of  Circulators,  Hilton  Inn,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Miss. 

22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Maui  Mariott  Resort,  Hawaii. 

24-28 — FIEJ,  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Grosvenor  House  Hotel,  Park  Lane,  London. 
29-5/1-k3rganization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Hotel  De  La  Mon- 
tagne,  Montreal. 

JUNE 

2- 4 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Lexington. 

3- 4 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Marriott  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

3- 5 — “Economics  and  the  News,"  Foundation  tor  American  Com¬ 

munications,  in  cooperation  with  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana  press  associations.  Marriott  Inn  north,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

4- 9 — Special  Libraries  Association,  New  Orleans. 

9-11 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Pine  Tree 
Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

8-10 — Inland  Daily  Press  Foundation  &  other  sponsors.  Adver¬ 
tising  Seminar  for  Small  and  Medium  Newspapers,  Concourse  Hotel 
Madison,  Wis. 

8- 18— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

9- 11 — ANPA/International  Circulation  Managers  Association/Newspaper 

Personnel  Relations  Association  Circulation  Managers  Workshop 
Stouffers  National  Center  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

9-11 — ANPA/Rl  Offset  Press  Operations  Seminar,  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  Easton,  Pa. 

11-New  England  Newspaper  Association,  seminar  on  Budgeting 
and  Financial  Planning,  Marriott  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

12-14 — Southern  Short  Course  In  Photojournalism,  Bordeaux  Motor 
Inn,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

14 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Spring  Semi¬ 
nar,  Living/Family  Pages. 

14 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Work¬ 
shop.  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

18-20 — ICMA  Alternative  Distribution  Seminar,  Radisson  Hotel 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

22-25— SNPA  Foundation  seminar,  “Violence  in  American  Life,” 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. 

JUNE 

5- 8— ANPA  Strategic  Planning  Seminar,  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 

Conference  Center. 
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If  you  thought 
you  had  our 
number,  it's 
time  you  had 
another  look. 

Some  iDeople  had  Tfie  Washington 
Times  written  off  before  the  ink  dried 
on  our  first  issue,  back  in  May.  1982. 

But  The  Times  knew  something  the 
nay-sayers  didn’t.  That  Washington 


The  Washington  Times  delivered. 

With  a  strong  conservative  voice.  A 
staff  of  respected  professionals.  Pro¬ 
ducing  crisp,  tightly-edited,  excellent 
journalism  in  an  understood-at-a- 
glance  format. 

By  the  end  of  October,  our  home 
delivery  subscriptions  had  risen  to 
46.907.  Still,  some  critics  dismissed 
it  as  just  so  many  curiosity-seekers. 

Obviously,  their  curiosity  has  been 
well-satisfied.  In  the  five  months 
since,  our  home  delivery  subscrip¬ 
tions  have  jumped  another  140%. 
to  1 12.848.  A  full  89%  of  our  total 
paid  circulation  of  126.582.* 

For  the  nation’s  newest  metro¬ 
politan  daily  to  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  just  over  ten  months  is 
phenomenal,  true.  But.  to  us.  not 
surprising. 

•March  31.  1983  Audit  conducted  by  Fox  &  Company 
national  independent  certified  public  accountants. 
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About  awards 


Politics  and  Economics  .  .  .  Paul  English,  UPl  reporter, 
said  “there’s  no  greater  honor  than  to  have  your  work 
recognized  by  your  colleagues,”  when  he  accepted  the 
Otis  Sullivant  Award  of  $750  for  political  reporting  from 
the  Oklahoma  Gridiron  Foundation.  He  added  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  made  it  possible  .  .  .  Susan  Lee,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  won  the  writing  award  of  the  National 
Center  for  Financial  Education  for  her  editorial ,  ‘  ‘  Seeds  of 
Saving,”  which  included  elements  as  diverse  as  Keyne¬ 
sian  economics,  government  politics  and  public 
savings  .  .  .UPI  Philippines  bureau  manager,  Fernando 
del  Mundo,  received  the  Catholic  Press  Award  for  best 
reporting  in  the  country. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

New  Contests  .  .  .  The  National  Women’s  Political 
Caucus,  in  a  salute  to  Jeanette  Rankin,  first  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  has  begun  state-by-state  competition  for 
a  national  Award  of  Excellence  in  Reporting  about  women 
and  electoral  politics.  Winners  will  be  announced  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  For  information  contact:  Eileen  Thornton,  78  Alberts 
Avenue,  Trenton,  N.J.  08619  .  .  .  The  McLuhan  Tele¬ 
globe  Canada  Award  ($50,000  Canadian)  will  be  given 
every  two  years  for  an  exceptional  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  influence  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  and  technology  on  society  and  on  cultural, 
artistic  and  scientific  life.  Candidates  will  be  nominated  by 
national  commissions  for  Unesco  before  July  31  for  the 
first  award  .  .  .  Student  Journalism  Awards,  named  in 
honor  of  John  Chamberlain,  have  been  established  by  the 
United  States  Industrial  Council  Educational  Foundation 
for  writing  on  free  enterprise  in  college  newspapers  and 
journals.  Contact:  USIC,  Realtors  Building,  Nashville, 
TN  37219  .  .  .  New  York  Business  Press  Editors  have  set 
up  an  annual  Editorial  Awards  competition  for  individual 
writers  who  need  not  be  members  of  NYBPE. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Truth  About  Chicago  ...  A  nine-part  series  dis¬ 
pelling  myths  about  the  boomtown  growth  of  Chicago’s 
suburbs  won  an  American  Planning  Association  award  for 
a  Chicago  Tribune  team  (John  McCarron,  Howard  Tyner 
and  David  Young).  Two  reporters  for  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  explored  reasons  for  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  roads,  sewers  and  bridges.  Their  seven-part  series 
won  a  $150  award  for  Barbara  Olenyik  Morrow  and  Curt 
Smith.  Two  Miami  Herald  entries — by  Brian  Duffy  and 
Carl  Hiaasen  and  by  Michael  Kranish  and  Jay  Ducassi — 
won  honorable  mentions. 

*  *  * 

Star  Reporter  of  the  Year  .  .  .  That  title  was  conferred 
by  the  Headliners  Club  of  Austin  on  Danny  Garcia,  San 
Antonio  Light.  Other  winners  in  the  Charles  C.  Green 
competition  were:  Cary  Cardwell  and  Brett  Shakun,  San 
Antonio  Light]  Dennis  Fulton,  Dallas  Morning  News]  Eric 
Harrison,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram]  Drew  Jubera,  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald]  Sally  Wilson,  Dallas  News]  Henry 
Bryan,  Dallas  Times  Herald]  Patricia  Sendlosky ,  Houston 
Chronicle]  Jan  Jarboe,  San  Antonio  News  and  Richard 
Aim,  Dallas  News.  Photography  winners  were:  Bob 
Daemmrich,  Austin  American-Statesman]  John  Everett, 
Houston  Chronicle]  Howard  Castleberry,  Dallas  News; 
and  Jay  Dickman,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

9(c  :|c  1^ 

Diplomatic  Reporting  .  .  .  William  Beecher,  Boston 
Globe,  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Edward  Weintal  Prize 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Diplomacy  at 
Georgetown  University.  Also  receiving  honors  in  the 
event  was  Andrew  Stern,  professor  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  California-Berkeley. 


LULUs  .  .  .  The  Men’s  Fashion  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  had  noted  jewelry  designer  Aldo  Cipullo  create  a  sculp¬ 
ture  as  emblematic  of  fashion  journalism  for  the  24th  year 
of  the  Lulu  Awards.  Newspaper  writers  who  received  the 
token  were:  Dotty  Lane,  Kent  (Ohio)  Record-Courier, 
Beverly  Gilmore,  Staten  Island  Advance]  Wini  Ryder, 
Florida  Times-Union]  J.  Sebastian  Sinisi,  Denver  Post] 
Barbara  Schuler,  Long  Island  Newsday]  and  Kim  Mar¬ 
cum,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

*  * 

Here  They  Come  .  .  .  An  article  “of  a  controversial 
nature  which  must  have  taken  some  courage  to  air”  crossed 
the  line  first  in  the  John  Hervey  Awards  competition  of  the 
U.S.  Trotting  Association  and  the  U.S.  Harness  Writers 
Association.  The  writer  and  winner  of  $500  is  Clyde 
Hirt,  veteran  reporter  of  the  New  York  City-based  daily 
Sports  Eye.  Number  two  and  number  three  were  Steve 
Blust,  Sacramento  Union,  and  Mark  Schwartz,  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times-Herald  Record,  with  a  third  place  for 
William  O’Donnell,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union,  for  an 
article  in  Hoof  Beats. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

New  Name  for  Alma  .  .  .  The  Association  of  Home 
Appliance  Manufacturers  has  supplanted  the  Alma 
Awards  of  the  American  Home  Laundry  Manufacturers’ 
Association  with  AHAM  Awards  for  consumer  appliance 
communications.  This  year’s  winners  in  the  newspaper 
categories  were:  Edie  Low,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News]  Coni 
Arnold,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News]  and  Joyce  Ore,  Hastings 
(Nebr.)  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

High  Scores  for  Good  Looks  .  .  .  The  Register  of 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
and  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  piled  up  points  for 
best  sports  section  design  in  the  competition  of  the  AP 
Sports  Editors.  The  best  daily  sections,  the  judges  said, 
were  those  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  and  West  Palm  Beach  Evening  Times. 
These  papers  had  the  best  Sunday  sports  sections:  Denver 
Post,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald]  and  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate.  Writers  who  won  top  mention  were:  Alan 
Greenberg  and  Mike  Littwin,  Los  Angeles  Times]  Rick 
Cleveland,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  Tom  Halli¬ 
burton,  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News]  John  Schulien,  Chicago 
Sun-Time s]  Barry  Lasswell,  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger] 
Lenny  Meglioli,  Middlesex  News,  Framingham,  Mass.; 
Tony  Walter,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette]  Nolan 
Zavoral,  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen]  Craig  Barnes,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News/Sun  Sentinel]  Charlie  Nobles, 
Miami  News]  Bob  Chick,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent]  Gene  Wojciechowski,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun  Sen¬ 
tinel]  and  Jay  Lawrence,  West  Palm  Beach  Post. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Two  in  a  Row  .  .  .  “A  fine  job,  again,”  commented 
the  judges  of  the  research  category  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Awards,  citing  Robert  W.  Desmond  of  LaJolla,  Calif,  for 
the  second  volume  of  his  journalism  history,  “Crisis  in 
Conflict:  World  News  Reporting  Between  Two  Wars 
1920-1940.”  The  previous  year  he  won  the  award  for 
“Windows  on  the  World:  World  News  Reporting  1900- 
1920.” 

♦  *  * 

Bridges  and  Cables  .  .  .  Stories  about  feeble  bridges 
and  safety  of  electric  cables  topped  the  entries  in  the 
newspaper  categories  of  the  reporting  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
with  cash  prizes.  The  winners:  Tara  Bradley-Steck  and 
Tom  Waseleski,  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times]  and  Donald 
Tapperson,  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald]  with  runners-up 
Richard  O’Reilly,  Los  Angeles  Times]  and  Doris  Dellin¬ 
ger,  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Press]  Rick  Sherwood,  Ypsi- 
lanti  (Mich.)  Press]  and  Patrick  Young,  Newhouse  News 
Service. 
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Children’s  Express — the  news  service  by  children,  for 
everyone.  Children’s  Express  is  a  network  of  young  people 
engaged  In  reporting  and  roundtable  dialogue  on  current  issues 
that  concern  us  all.  Listen  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

“Children’s  Express  Isa  landmark  in  junior  journalism.’’  DPI  is 
proud  to  carry  Children’s  Express.  It’s  our  way  of  showing  our 
commitment  to  learning  through  newspapers. 
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UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


lift  up  yo 


ur  heart 


You  are  looking  at  a  mere  handful  of  examples  from 
a  priceless  treasury  of  art,  spanning  more  than  2,000  years, 
lovingly  collected  and  preserved  for  us  against  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  pillaging  of  barbarians,  by  history’s  oldest 
continuing  collector  of  the  art  of  mankind.  They  are  part 
of  an  unprecedented,  and  stunning,  exhibition  entitled 
“The  Vatican  Collections:  The  Papacy  and  Art”  to  be 
shown  at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  from  Febmary 
26th  to  June  12th. 

The  popes  collected  with  an  ecumenical  eye— 
Renaissance  angel  and  Aztec  god,  Leonardo’s  St.  Jerome 
and  Greek  Apollo.  Their  faith  was  that  the  truly  great  works 
of  art  created  in  any  culture  or  in  any  time  or  place  would, 
in  the  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  11  “uplift  the  human  spirit  to 
the  uncreated  source  of  all  beauty.” 

The  works  their  faith  has  left  us  dazzle  the  imagination 
and  lift  the  heart.  They  bring  us  a  new  view  of  art  and  of 
ourselves. 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
sponsor  the  U.S.  tour  of  this  exhibition,  and  we  urge  you  to 
trv  to  see  it  at  the  times  and  places  listed  below.  In  our 


business  as  in  yours,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  are, 
every  day,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  work  of  the  human  spirit 
and  therefore  must  be  its  caretakers.  Sponsorship  of  art  that 
reminds  us  of  this  is  not  patronage.  It’s  a  human  and 
business  necessity. 

If  your  company  would  like  to  know  more  about 
.corporate  sponsorship  of  art,  write  George  Weissman, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Philip  Morris  Incorporated, 

120  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y  10017. 

The  u  s  tour  of  The  Vatican  Collections:  The  Papacy  and  Art  is  made  possible 
through  a  grant  to  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  the  national  sponsor; 

Hiilip  Morris  Incorporated 

It  takes  art  to  make  a  company  great. 

"The  Vatican  Collections:  The  Papacy  and  Art"  appears  at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

New  York,  February  26-June  12, 1983;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Chicago, 

July  2 3 -October  16, 1983,  M.H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum.  The  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco,  November  19, 1983-February  19, 1984. 

flop  lefil  APOLLO  BLLWDERE.  Roman  copy.  130  140  A  D 
(boiiom  left!  BORCHIA  WITH  HEAD  OF  ACHELOUS  TARQUINI.A.  Bronzo.  M  century  B  C 
(center)  MUSICAL  ASCEL.Melozzo  da  Forii.ca  1480  (top  nght)  ST  JEROME.  Leonardo  da  VirKi.ca  1480 
(bottom  nght)  QUETZALCOATL.  Axtec  feathered  serpent,  early  I6th  century 
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Fight  like  tigers 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  told  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  America  this  week  “there  is  truly  a  menacing 
atmosphere  gathering  in  Washington.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  information  is  under  attack.” 

This  is  something  every  newspaper  publisher  has  known. 

He  also  told  them  to  “fight  like  tigers”  against  attempts  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  limit  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  “It  is  time  some  of  you  tigers  roared,”  he  said. 

That  is  something  newspaper  publishers  have  not  done. 
Nor,  have  their  editors. 

Newspapers  have  reported  the  efforts  to  re-write  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act.  They  have  also  reported  the  impact 
of  the  Agent  Identities  Protection  Act  on  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion.  They  have  noted  the  White  House  directives  requiring 
government  employes  to  sign  non-disclosure  agreements, 
the  application  of  lie  detector  tests  for  those  suspected  of 
leaking  information,  and  the  directive  enlarging  and  tight¬ 
ening  the  security  classification  of  information. 

They  have  done  all  these  things — one  by  one — but  they 
have  not  done  a  good  j  ob  of  wrapping  it  all  up  and  telling  their 
readers  what  it  all  means,  as  Senator  Moynihan  suggests. 

He  reminded  them  that  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  over  First  Amendment  issues  is  also  under  attack. 
The  threat  is  real.  The  Senator  reminded  them  that  under 
Article  III,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  Congress  has  the 
power  to  strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  jurisdiction.  It  was 
that  clause  under  which  Senator  Jesse  Helms  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  last  summer  to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  jurisdiction 
over  any  case  relating  to  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools 
and  public  buildings. 

Senator  Moynihan  said:  “If  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  de¬ 
nied  jurisdiction  in  one  aspect  of  the  First  Amendment,  it  can 
be  denied  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of  the  First 
Amendment  including  guarantees  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  ‘abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press.”’  He 
reminded  publishers  the  Helms  bill  was  never  defeated,  it 
was  dropped,  but  in  four  votes  for  cloture  during  the  filibus¬ 
ter  there  was  always  a  majority  (more  than  50)  for  taking 
away  the  Supreme  Court’s  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Moynihan  said  he  intends  to  introduce  legislation 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  prevent  Congress  from 
“stripping”  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  First  Amendment  and  other  Bill  of  Rights  matters  in¬ 
volving  both  federal  and  state  courts.  This  sounds  like  some¬ 
thing  newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  and  the  public, 
should  support  wholeheartedly. 

We  wish  the  Senator  could  make  that  same  speech  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting  a  week 
from  now,  so  editors  and  publishers  could  fight  and  roar 
together  on  this  most  vital  issue. 
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Letters 


NOT  TRUE 

E&P's  edition  of  April  19  featured  an 
editorial  cartoon  by  Doug  Borstedt  de¬ 
picting  an  Israeli  firing  squad  shooting 
down  “The  Press.” 

The  message  conveyed  in  this  car¬ 
toon  is  that  the  Israeli  government 
actively  and  ruthlessly  suppresses  not 
only  their  domestic  media  but  also  for¬ 
eign  correspondents. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  someone  who 
has  never  visited  Israel  could  be  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  such  a  distortion  of 
the  truth.  Israel  is  a  free  and  open 
democracy  with  over  twenty  daily 
newspapers  functioning  free  of  any 
government  censorship.  Foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  are  permitted  access  to  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  the  country  and  regularly 
camp-out  in  front  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  office. 

Israel  is  a  nation  surrounded  by  hos¬ 
tile  Arab  armies  on  almost  every  side. 
In  a  country  roughly  the  size  of  New 
Jersey,  with  more  than  eighty  million 
Arabs  encircling  her,  national  security 
for  sensitive  military  matters  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  taken  quite  seriously. 

How  much  freedom  is  accorded 
domestic  and  foreign  journalists  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Vietnam  or 
Afghanistan?  How  much  access  to  top- 
secret  military  matters  are  American 
Journalists  accorded  by  the  Pentagon? 

Mr.  Borgstedt’s  cartoon  only  serves 
to  misinform  the  reader  at  best,  and 
engender  anti-Semitism  at  its  very 
worst.  The  next  time  he  decides  to 
tackle  a  controversial  subject,  he 
should  do  his  homework  first. 

Howard  S.  Barbanel 
3702  Bridgewood  Dr. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

SEXIST  DRAWING 

Doug  Borgstedt’s  cartoon  on  the  re¬ 
cent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
striking  down  a  special  Minnesota  tax 
on  paper  and  ink  {E&P,  April  9)  is  a 
casebook  example  of  how  easily  sex¬ 
ism  can  creep  onto  the  printed  page. 

The  cartoon  shows  a  Supreme  Court 
justice,  male,  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
newspaper  office  and  saying,  “Get 
lost,  Mac — you’re  violating  the  1st 
Amendment!”  to  a  smaller  figure,  also 
male,  carrying  a  briefcase  labeled 
“Special  State  Taxes”  while  two  news¬ 
paper  people,  both  male  (of  course), 
look  on  smiling. 

But  the  court’s  opinion  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  tax  case  was  written  by  Justice 
Sandra  O’Connor,  who  is  not  male. 

I  am  not  demanding  a  token  woman 
in  every  cartoon  Editor  &  Publisher 
runs.  We  see  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  in  other  visual  media.  But  1  wish 
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get  a  job  from  you.  One  student  even 
said  that  the  failure  to  accept  the  gift 
would  make  a  journalist  appear  biased 
against  the  gift-giver.  The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  subverted  when  the  media  be¬ 
comes  “just  another  business.”  That 
precious  traditional  protection  of  the 
media  is  all  too  fragile  already. 

Maybe  these  students  were  unrepre¬ 
sentative  of  journalism  students  as  a 
whole.  I  hope  so.  There  were  a  pre¬ 
cious  few  of  us  who  believed  journalists 
had  the  responsibility  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  to  a  higher  ethical  standard, 
although  all  of  us  were  against  legislat¬ 
ing  any  journalistic  ethics. 

1  hope  that  in  tomorrow’s  class¬ 
rooms,  that  precious  few  doesn’t  cease 
to  exist.  If  it  does,  we’ve  got  real 
trouble. 

Jessica  Cohen 

American  University 
Washington,  D.C. 

Short  takes 


Borgstedt  had  come  up  with  a  way  to 
comment  on  the  case  without  implying 
that  women  don’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  tax  law,  the  newspaper  business 
or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Peter  Ellertsen 

State  College,  Pa. 

WHAT  ETHICS? 

Something  new  may  be  happening  in 
American  journalism  .  .  .  and  it  may 
not  be  all  that  good. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  an  American  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  class,  a  majority  of 
the  students  said  that  they  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  journalists  should  hold  them¬ 
selves  to  a  higher  standard  of  ethics 
than  anyone  else.  They  didn’t  want  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  charged  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  informing  the  public  as  objective¬ 
ly  as  possible.  They  believed  that  jour¬ 
nalism  should  be  just  like  “any  other 
business;”  I  scratch  your  back,  you 
scratch  mine. 

One  student,  who  currently  writes 
sports  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  said  that  he  would  accept  $100, 
a  free  trip,  or  a  case  of  champagne  from 
the  subject  of  his  story.  He  argued,  and 
most  of  the  students  agreed,  that  that  is 
the  way  it  is  in  the  “real  world.”  Real- 
life  journalists  accept  gifts  from  sub¬ 
jects.  And  if  they  don’t,  real-life  editors 
won’t  hire  them.  This  student,  and 
apparently  many  others,  believed  that 
they  don’t  get  a  real-life  job  if  they  have 
ethics  because  ethics  don’t  work  in  the 
real  world  where  they’re  just 
businessmen. 

Uh,oh.  Something’s  gone  wrong. 
We’ve  educated  our  future  journalists 
to  believe  that  the  media  are  unethical, 
and  they  must  conform  to  this  non¬ 
standard.  And  some  of  our  journalists 
will  be  future  editors.  Will  we  retreat  to 
“jazz  journalism”  in  30  or  40  years?  I 
hope  not. 

But  its  up  to  you,  the  educators,  the 
editors,  the  publishers,  to  change  this. 
You’ve  got  students  out  there  thinking 
that  they  must  accept  gifts  (bribes)  to 


R —  said  he  would  not  describe  the 
incident  in  his  opening  statement,  but 
he  made  no  promises  for  the  trial  as  a 
whore. — Dover  (Del.)  Delaware  State 
News 

*  *  * 

“We’re  no  longer  living  with  out  pa¬ 
rents,  but  that  can’t  go  on  forever.” — 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 


The  final  paragraph  of  the  report  on 
the  possible  sale  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  {E&P,  April  23,  page  11) 
erroneously  reported  that  Frederick 
Field,  half-brother  of  Marshall  Field  V, 
owns  “a  majority  interest”  in  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  of  which  his 
mother,  Kay  W.  Fanning,  is  publisher. 
The  McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  have  owned  an  80% 
interest  in  the  paper  since  January, 
1979. 


Correction 


SINCLAIR 

Veteran  Washington  Post  reporter  Ward  Sin¬ 
clair  covers  American  agriculture  from  the 
ground  up.  He  talks  with  farmers,  seed  sales¬ 
men,  county  agents,  politicians  and  people 
up  one  side  of  the  country  and  down  the 
other.  And  when  a  big  one  breaks  at  the 
USDA  you’ll  find  him  there  because  the 
chances  are  he  knew  it  was  coming. 

Outstanding  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 

1202)  334-6173 
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One  of  the  newest  Gannett  newspapers  quickly  joins 
the  Gannett  tradition: 


IDEREDIBYA 


The  Clarion-Ledger  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  the 
1983  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Public  Service  Gold 
Medal,  the  second  Gannett  winner  of  this  coveted 
award  in  the  past  four  years. 

With  its  sister  newspaper,  the  Jackson  Daily 
News,  The  Clarion-Ledger  joined  the  Gannett  group 
last  June  and  within  six  months  had  published 
the  investigative  reports,  legislative  coverage  and 
editorial  comments  for  which  it  won  the  Pulitzer. 

The  Clarion-Ledger  now  joins  the  13  other 
Gannett  newspapers  that  have  won  Pulitzer 
Prize  honors. 

GANNEIT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


©  1983  Gannett 


President  to  ANPA: 
‘Leakers  must  be  stopped’ 


By  John  Consoli 


President  Ronald  Reagan  told  news¬ 
paper  publishers  his  Administration  is 
“not  doing  anything  really  unfairly  that 
restricts  the  public’s  right  to  know.” 

Addressing  a  luncheon  audience  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  day  (April  27)  of  the  97th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
New  York,  Reagan  defended  the  White 
House  directive  requiring  government 
employes  to  sign  non-disclosure  agree¬ 
ments  and  the  application  of  lie  detec¬ 
tor  tests  for  those  suspected  of  leaking 
information. 

“I’m  really  pretty  upset  about  leak¬ 
ers,”  Reagan  told  the  publishers.  Some 
of  the  information  leaked,  he  con¬ 
tended,  has  “endangered  our  rela¬ 
tionship  with  other  countries.” 

Regarding  the  leaking  of  White 
House  policy  decisions,  Reagan  said 
the  information  leaked  is  often  one  of 
several  options  on  which  he  has  not 
made  a  decision. 

The  President  said  his  policy  has 
been  to  listen  to  an  assortment  of  opin¬ 
ions  from  cabinet  members  and  others 
in  the  Administration  before  making  a 
decision. 

“It  is  a  very  disturbing  thing  when 
someone  leaks  only  one  of  these 
options  ...  we  are  reading  in  the 
press  that  this  is  what  we’re  going  to  do 
and  it  hasn’t  even  been  decided  on.” 

He  said  it  can  make  the  solution  to 
the  problem  that  much  harder  to  reach. 

Reagan  admitted  there  is  an  “over¬ 
classification”  of  documents  as  secret, 
and  said  his  Administration  has  been 
working  to  reduce  it. 

He  said  some  information  that  has 
been  leaked  has  needed  to  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  Such  leaks,  he  said,  “have 
endangered  our  relationship  with  other 
countries.” 

Reagan’s  discussion  of  his  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  information  flow  policies 
came  in  response  to  a  question  from  the 
audience  by  Charles  Rowe,  president 
and  publisher  of  Fredricksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star.  Rowe  was  one  of  five 
publishers  recognized  by  ANPA  chair¬ 
man  William  Marcil  to  ask  Reagan  a 
question. 

At  the  outset  of  his  brief  talk,  which 
touched  on  briefly  on  the  economy  and 
social  problems,  Reagan  announced  he 


President  Reagan 


would  take  questions  from  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

“You  in  the  publishing  business  and 
we  in  politics  do  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon,”  he  said.  “We  both  see  articles  in 
the  paper  and  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  them.  I’m  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  go  one  up  on  your  reporters 
and  editors.  Give  those  of  you  who  pay 
the  bills  and  meet  the  payroll  a  chance 
to  ask  me  the  questions  that  perhaps 
some  of  your  employes  haven’t  gotten 
around  to  asking  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ences.” 

Rowe’s  question  was  the  only  one 
that  addressed  freedom  of  information. 

In  his  prepared  speech,  Reagan 
offered  publishers  a  bit  of  advice.  In 
touting  his  economic  program,  the 
President  said,  “We’re  all  glad  the  re¬ 
covery  is  underway,  but  I  think  the 
generosity  and  compassion  of  most 
Americans  towards  those  who  suffered 
during  the  recent  recession  deserves  a 
little  more  news  coverage  than  it’s  re¬ 
ceived.” 

Reagan  promoted  his  Administra¬ 
tion’s  move  to  slow  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending  and  the  cutting 
Federal  tax  rates  as  a  reason  for  “this 
(economic)  recovery.’’  Then  he 
offered,  “I  was  just  hoping  that  many 
of  you  would  keep  this  in  mind  when 
you  hear  some  of  the  pleas  from 
Washington — and  maybe  your  own 
editorial  writers — suggesting  that  rais¬ 
ing  taxes  and  increasing  domestic 
spending  might  be  a  way  to 
prosperity.” 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Reagan  discussed  “voluntary  action 
programs”  and  said,  “It’s  true  that  one 
approach  to  news  coverage  is  the  ‘man 
bites  dog’  principle — if  it’s  unusual, 
bad  or  bizarre ,  it’ s  newsworthy .  Maybe 
there  is  another  kind  of  news  as  well — 
the  kind  that  lifts  our  spirits  by  provid¬ 
ing  insights  into  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  and  the  kind  of  society  we  live  in.” 

“Now,  as  you  know,  I  caused  a  bit  of 
flurry  when  1  suggested  recently  that 
newsmen  were  overlooking  some  pret¬ 
ty  remarkable  stories  about  what’s 
right  with  our  society  as  well  as  what’s 
wrong,”  Reagan  said.  “But  I  have  to 
admit  it  was  gratifying  to  see  on  one  of 
the  networks  last  week  the  story  of  a 
Cambodian  girl  who  had  been  in  a  com¬ 
munist  labor  camp  until  she  was  5  year.s 
old  .  .  .  Today  that  girl,  who  4  years 
ago  was  helping  dig  ditches  in  Cambo 
dia  and  couldn’t  speak  any  English,  is 
in  the  5th  grade  at  Alpine  Crest  School 
in  Tennessee.  Today  she  is  also  the 
school  district  spelling  champion.” 

On  the  way  to  the  ANPA  lunch.  Reagan 
visited  the  squad  rcwm  of  New  York’s 
busiest  police  station  and  congratulated 
winners  of  New  York  News'  weekly 
Crimefighter  awards.  The  campaign,  be¬ 
gun  last  February  by  the  paper,  offers 
$1,000  weekly  cash  prizes  to  persons 
whose  heroic  actions  make  the  city  safer. 

Reagan’s  speech  was  twice  inter¬ 
rupted  by  applause  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Following  the  speech  Reagan 
was  given  polite  applause  as  he  left  the 
podium,  but  there  was  a  sizable  number 
of  publishers  in  the  audience  who  did 
not  applaud. 

Publishers  had  a  chance  to  read  a 
preview  of  Reagan’s  statements  on 
leaks  which  appeared  in  the  lead  story 
in  that  morning’s  edition  of  USA  Today 
under  John  Quinn’s  byline. 

“If  leaks  are  honest,  that  is  one 
thing  ...  It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  I  think  is  incorrect  information,” 
the  President  said.  “I  thought  of  the 
guillotine”  as  one  way  to  stop  leaks,  he 
said,  but  decided,  “I  will  stop  short  of 
that.” 

“I  think  the  press  is  free  to  print 
those  things  that  should  be  printed” 
about  his  .Administration,  the  Resident 
said.  “To  suggest  that  we  should  de¬ 
classify  things  regarding  national 
security  would  be  ridiculous.” 

Official  registration  for  this  year’s 
convention  was  2,888,  600  more  than 
have  ever  attended  an  ANPA  annual 
convention,  according  to  Ray  Shaw, 
president  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and 
program  chairman.  Next  ANPA  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Montreal,  April  30- 
May  2,  1984. 
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“We  must  deliver  quality,” 
says  Marcil,  to  survive 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

William  C.  Marcil,  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  advised  publishers  to  pay  great¬ 
er  attention  to  the  quality  of  their 
newspapers  in  order  to  insure  their  sur¬ 
vival. 

“If  we  don’t  work  harder  to  build 
reader  and  advertiser  confidence,  we’ll 
find  oursselves  being  shunned  and 
ignored,’’  said  Marcil,  who  is  publisher 
of  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum,  in  his  keynote 
address  to  the  ANPA  convention. 

“We  must  deliver  quality  every¬ 
day,’’  he  stated.  “Not  just  quality 
printing  and  quality  delivery  and  edito¬ 
rial  excellence ;  but  also  classy  personal 
relations  with  every  person  we  talk  to, 
candor  and  honesty  in  all  business  deal¬ 
ings,  compassion  and  understanding  of 
other  people’s  difficulties,  friendship 
and  concern  and  community  dedica¬ 
tion.’’ 

Marcil  continued:  “We  must  achieve 
the  excellence  which  assures  our  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  can  believe  what  they 
read  in  our  newspapers;  that  they  can 
trust  the  fairness  of  our  news;  that  they 
can  rely  both  on  the  advertising  we 
print  and  the  advertisers  themselves. 
We  must  give  our  customers  every¬ 
thing  they  need  to  maintain  a  firm  grip 
on  what  is  going  on  in  their  world  .  .  . 
something  only  print  can  do.’’ 

Marcil  said  that  newspapers  must 
meet  the  “momentous  challenges’’  be¬ 
fore  them  “without  stalling’’  or 
“waiting  around  for  the  help  that  isn’t 
coming.’’ 

Marcil  said  newspapers  “bring  great 
strengths”  to  the  task  before  them. 

These  strengths  include,  he  said, 
professionalism  and  dedication,  adv¬ 
anced  technology  for  more  timely  and 
efficient  newspapers,  a  sound  econo¬ 
mic  base,  and  detailed  knowledge  ab¬ 
out  a  “public  that  reads  a  good  deal 
more  than  some  people  admit.” 

“We  offer  the  strength,  too,  of 
perseverance  which  allows  us  to  serve 
well  despite  subpoenas,  silly  regula¬ 
tions  and  adverse  court  decisions,” 
Marcil  said.  “Most  important  of  all,  we 
love  what  we  do.” 

Marcil’s  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
strength  of  the  newspaper  business 
came  when  he  recalled  Ted  Turner’s 
appearance  at  ANPA’s  1981  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

“Ted  Turner  read  us  our  last  rites 
and  said  T  love  ya;  you  were  great 
while  you  lasted,”  Marcil  said.  “Yet,  if 
I  read  our  expanding  business  pages 
correctly,  just  24  months  later  it  seems 
Ted  Turner  would  be  most  pleased  to 


William  C.  Marcil 

extend  his  own  business  viability  by 
discussing  a  merger  with  just  about  any 
one  of  our  companies  that  would  talk  to 
him. 

“Well,  we  love  ya,  Ted.  You  were 
great  while  you  lasted.” 

Marcil  drew  a  round  of  laughter  from 
the  publishers  when  he  noted  that  just 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  Gannett  Co.  introduced 
USA  Today  in  New  York,  “proving 
just  how  really  easy  it  is  to  publish  a 
modest,  little,  nationwide  newspaper 
that  helps  everyone  and  competes  with 
nobody.” 

Marcil  also  filled  in  ANPA  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  1983  and  the  future. 

He  drew  the  most  applause  when  he 
informed  the  membership  that  ANPA’s 
dues  will  not  be  increasing  this  year. 

He  said  ANPA  has  “virtually  com¬ 
pleted”  the  move  of  its  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  staff  from  Easton,  Pa.,  to  the 
Newspaper  Center  in  Reston,  Va. 

“In  just  three  weeks  our  experi¬ 
enced,  professional  staff  will  begin  con¬ 
solidating  at  Reston  all  the  activities 
formerly  performed  at  Easton,”  Marcil 
said.  He  added  that  “with  only  a  few 
exceptions,”  the  key  professionals  on 
the  Research  Institute’s  staff  will  be 
making  the  move  to  the  new  lab  and 
training  facilities  in  Reston. 

Marcil  said  he  gave  the  Easton  to 
Reston  move  “my  personal  attention” 
to  be  sure  RI  employees  were  treated 
fairly  ‘  ‘whether  or  not  they  decided”  to 
go  to  Virginia. 

“It  pleases  me  to  note  that  our  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  can  save  more  money 
than  ever  before  by  utilizing  ANPA 
programs  for  Hertz  car  rentals,  for  cre- 
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dit  bureau  data  and  collections,  and  for 
business  insurance  under  the  new 
ANPASURE  program,”  Marcil  stated. 
“These  savings  alone  may  offset  your 
ANPA  dues.” 

The  chairman  said  ANPA  “has  been 
concentrating”  on  closer  cooperation 
with  other  national,  regional  and  state 
newspaper  organizations.  Marcil  said 
ANPA  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  are  “being  very  careful”  that 
the  two  organizations  “complement 
and  don’t  duplicate  each  other.” 

Other  ANPA  “highlights”  Marcil 
cited  were: 

The  “massive  and  successful  effort” 
in  the  AT&T  case,  preserving  fair  com¬ 
petition  in  the  new  telecommunications 
era; 

The  joining  with  others  “in  further¬ 
ing  court  cases  on  questions  of  court¬ 
room  access,  mandatory  guidelines, 
freedom  of  information,  cameras  in  the 
courtrooms,  discriminatory  state 
taxes,  advertising  matters,  and  postal 
rates;” 

Forming  an  “effective  coalition” 
with  NAB  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  to  “preserve  fair  second 
and  third  class  postal  rates;” 

The  transfer  of  LAYOUT-80  Adver¬ 
tising  System  to  private  vendors  and 
continued  work  to  develop  lightweight 
presses  and  new  inks; 

The  approval  by  the  board  of  a 
“voluntary”  Standard  Advertising 
Unit  system  based  on  column-inches; 

Encouraging  further  progress  in  the 
development  of  kenaf,  and  “getting  the 
U.S.  and  Canadians  to  reaffirm  our  be¬ 
lief  that  no  import  duties  should  be 
levied  by  our  countries  on  any  paper 
used  to  print  newspapers.” 

What  “just  might  be  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing”  ANPA  did  all  year,  Marcil 
said,  was  achieve  “a  dramatic  break¬ 
through”  having  47  states  and  “much 
of  Canada”  observe  the  first  national 
Newspaper  In  Education  Week. 

Marcil  credited  Donald  Soldwedel, 
president  of  the  ANPA  Foundation  and 
publisher  of  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun,  and 
Judy  Hines,  director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  with  the  NIE  Week’s  success. 


Columnist  ruled  wrong 

The  Justice  Department  has  found 
“no  substantiation”  to  allegations 
made  in  a  Jack  Anderson  column  that 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  re¬ 
ceived  money  from  a  firm  owned  by 
former  CIA  agent  Edwin  P.  Wilson. 

In  a  February  column,  the  United 
Feature  Syndicate-distributed  Ander¬ 
son  said  a  man  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
arch-conservative  Thurmond  twice  re¬ 
ceive  envelopes  containing  $10,000 
cash  from  a  middleman  allegedly  acting 
for  Wilson. 
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Moynihan  proposes  bill 
to  guard  1st  Amendment 


Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (D- 
N.Y.)  called  on  the  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  “fight  like  tigers”  against  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  attempts  to 
limit  the  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
public  and  muzzle  the  press. 

“There  is  truly  a  menacing  atmos¬ 
phere  gathering  in  Washington,” 
Moynihan  stated  at  ANPA’s  annual 
convention  in  New  York.  “Freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  information,  is 
under  attack.  It  is  time  some  of  you 
tigers  roared.” 

Moynihan  said  government  “insen¬ 
sitivity”  to  freedom  information  and 
freedom  of  the  press  “is  growing: 
Much  as  government  grows.  It  is  not 
irony,  I  fear,  but  history  that  we 
observe  in  the  present  administration 
which  has  increased  the  size  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  unprecedented  levels  (and)  has 
simultaneously  increased  pressures  on 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

Moynihan  also  told  publishers  that 
he  intends  to  introduce  shortly  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
prevent  Congress  from  “stripping”  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  First 
Amendment  and  other  Bill  of  Rights 
matters  involving  both  federal  and  state 
courts. 

“If  Congress  supports  it  (the  prop¬ 
osed  amendment),  I  would  hope  for 
your  support  also,”  Moynihan  told 
ANPA. 

The  “court  stripping”  issue  came  to 
a  head  last  summer,  Moynihan  said, 
when  Senator  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C) 
advanced  legislation  “to  deny  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  jurisdiction  over  any  case 
relating  to  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  public  buildings.” 

Moynihan  warned  publishers  that  “if 
the  Supreme  Court  can  be  denied  juris¬ 
diction  in  one  aspect  of  the  First 
Amendment,  it  can  be  denied  jurisdic¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of  the 
First  Amendment  including  guarantees 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
‘abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press.’  ” 

Congress  “arguably”  has  court 
stripping  power  under  Article  III,  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Constitution,  Moynihan 
said.  This  “exceptions  clause”  states 
that  “  ‘the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
and  to  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  make.’  ” 

Moynihan  said  he  agreed  with  the 
late  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts’  inter¬ 
pretation  that  the  exceptions  clause,  as 
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currently  stated  in  the  Constitution, 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  “take 
away  entirely  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  state  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  decisions.” 

Moynihan  said  his  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  state  that  Congress  cannot 
use  the  exceptions  clause  to  curtail  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’sjurisdiction  over 
Bill  of  Rights  cases. 

Moynihan  noted  that  although  the 
Senate  was  never  able  to  gather  the  60 
votes  needed  to  invoke  cloture  on  a 
filibuster  against  Helms’  school  prayer 
bill,  the  proponents  of  cloture  three 
times  gained  over  50  votes.  Moynihan 
joined  that  filibuster  which  was  led  by 
Senators  Robert  Packwood  (R-Ore.) 
and  Lowell  Weicker  (R-Conn.) 

“The  (Helms)  bill  was  never  de¬ 
feated.  There  was  always  a  majority  for 
taking  away  the  Supreme  Court’sjuris¬ 
diction,”  he  said. 

Moynihan  chided  the  press  for  not 
doing  a  better  job  of  reporting  on  the 
filibuster.  “How  much  was  it  reported? 
In  my  judgment,  very  little.” 

The  senator  said  Bill  Petersen  of  the 
Washington  Post  was  one  of  the  few 
reporters  to  write  a  “good  analysis”  of 
the  “  ‘moderate  center  standing  up  for 
the  Constitution  against  the  radical 
right.’  ” 

After  his  speech,  Moynihan  said  he 
intends  to  send  his  “Dear  Colleague 
letter”  with  a  draft  of  his  proposed 
amendment  to  other  Senators  some¬ 
time  this  week. 

He  said  the  bill  will  go  first  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Moynihan’s  speech  recounted  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  actions 
“done  with  the  full  cooperation  of  Con¬ 
gress”  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  and  inhibit  the  press’  ability 
to  cover  government  activities.  He  call¬ 
ed  on  ANPA  members  to  have  their 
newspapers  do  more  reporting  of  these 
information  issues  and  alert  the  public 
to  how  its  right  to  know  is  being 
threatened. 

Moynihan  cited  the  Agent  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1982,  which  passed 
the  Senate  81  to  4,  as  one  of  the  gravest 
violations  of  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms  “in  this  era.”  The  agents  act 
makes  it  a  federal  crime  to  name  a 
covert  agent  even  if  his  identity  was 
learned  from  public  documents  and 
even  if  the  person  releasing  the  in¬ 
formation  had  no  intention  of  harming 
the  national  interest. 

“Now  a  newspaper  must  proceed 
with  the  peril  of  prosecution  if  it  pub¬ 


lishes  the  name  of  a  covert  agent  in  a 
news  story  intended  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  not  to  harm  U.S.  intelligence 
operations,”  Moynihan  said.  “The  risk 
that  proceeds  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  statutory  language  is  the  very  ess¬ 
ence  of  a  chilling  effect.  But  I  do  im¬ 
plore  you  not  to  avoid  this  risk  by  im¬ 
posing  self-censorship  where  none  is 
warranted.” 

Moynihan  also  was  alarmed  by  the 
President’s  March  1 1  directive  requir¬ 
ing  “all  government  employees  with 
access  to  classified  information  of  any 
sort  to  sign  standardized  non¬ 
disclosure  agreements  subject  to  judi¬ 
cial  enforcement  as  a  precondition  of 
their  access.”  The  directive  requires 
polygraph  tests  for  employees  sus¬ 
pected  of  leaks. 

Moynihan  noted  the  directive  also 
requires  pre-publication  clearance  for 
articles  and  books  written  by  public 
officials,  if  they  had  access  to  “sensi¬ 
tive  compartmented  information,”  af¬ 
ter  they  leave  office.  He  said  about 
100,000  officials  presently  have  SCI 
clearance  and  that  in  1980,  the  last  year 
for  figures,  the  government  placed 
secrecy  classification  on  16  million 
documents. 

“The  effect  of  the  new  Presidential 
directive  could  well  be  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  ability  of  the  public  to  be 
informed  about  their  government,” 
Moynihan  stated. 

He  noted  that  it  was  revealed  last 
April  21  that  the  Presiential  directive 
was  based  on  an  inter-agency  study 
which  proposed  prison  terms  for  offen¬ 
ders.  “This  could  readily  lead  us  to  the 
point  where  at  any  given  moment  half 
the  cabinet  is  in  jail.” 

(After  his  speech,  Moynihan  called 
on  the  New  York  Times  and  other  news¬ 
papers  to  publish  “each  day  the  unau¬ 
thorized  information  appearing  in” 
their  pages  to  alert  the  public  to  how 
prevalent  government  leaks  are.) 

On  the  international  front,  Moynihan 
said  the  Declaration  of  Talloires, 
France,  in  1981  was  the  “decisive 
event”  in  turning  the  tide  against 
attempts  by  UNESCO  members  to 
legitimize  government  censorship  and 
regulation  of  news  media. 

The  Declaration  of  Talloires  was 
adopted  May  17,  1981,  by  1(X)  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  news  organizations  from 
24  countries  (E&P,  May  23, 1981,  p.  9). 

Moynihan  said  the  Talloires  Declara¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  Congress  amending 
the  1981  State  Department  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Bill  to  state  the  President  should 
withhold  from  UNESCO  all  U.S.  con¬ 
tributions  if  the  organization  imple¬ 
ments  programs  which  restricted  press 
freedom. 

The  ANPA  members  gave  Moynihan 
extended  applause  when  he  concluded 
his  speech. 
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Rate  hike  gripes  subside 
as  AP  elects  4  incumbents 


By  John  Consoli 

Despite  grumblings  from  publishers 
over  the  past  several  months  that  a 
board  approved  9.5%  rate  assessment 
was  too  high,  the  wire  service’s  mem¬ 
bership  re-elected  four  incumbent 
directors  at  its  annual  meeting  this 
week. 

One  of  those  defeated  in  his  bid  for  a 
board  seat,  John  Lavine,  owner  of  four 
small  dailies  in  Wisconsin,  had  called 
on  publishers  to  “vigorously  articu¬ 
late’’  their  concern  about  the  rate  in¬ 
crease. 

After  a  speech  by  AP  board  chairman 
Frank  Batten,  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munications,  not  one  publisher  at  the 
meeting  got  up  to  express  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  increase. 

“The  assessment  increase  for  1983, 
which  we  knew  would  not  be  welcomed 
by  the  membership,  was  large,’’  Batten 
told  the  group.  “It  was  also  unavoid¬ 
able.  It  was  voted  by  the  board  only 
after  the  most  intensive  discussion  of 
an  annual  AP  budget  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  eight  years  on  the  board.  It  was 
voted  on  only  after  we  instructed  AP’s 
management  to  reduce  operating  in¬ 
creases  to  absolute  essentials.’’ 

Batten  said  management  has  cut 
more  than  $3  million  from  the  budget 
and  the  “effort  to  seek  efficiencies  con¬ 
tinues.’’ 

In  a  plug  for  the  board  incumbents. 
Batten  said,  “The  board  which  you  will 
be  voting  on  this  morning  is  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  determining  AP’s  finances. 
We  approach  that  serious  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  two  convictions  that  I  believe 
most  members  of  this  news  cooperative 
share:  that  we  must  have  prudent  man¬ 
agement  of  the  resources  members  pro¬ 
vide,  and  that  we  give  AP  adequate  re¬ 
sources  to  remain  healthy  and  vital  as  a 
foundation  stone  of  the  American  news 
business.’’ 

The  board  members  re-elected. 

New  AP  directors 


along  with  their  vote  totals  were:  Wil¬ 
liam  Keating,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
11,993;  Harold  Andersen,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  11,664;  Howard 
H.  (Tim)  Hays,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  8,538;  and  John  M. 
Jones,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  9,454. 

Jones  was  re-elected  in  the  category 
of  newspapers  located  in  cities  of  less 
than  50,()()0  population.  He  defeated 
Lavine,  who  polled  4,880  votes. 

Other  directors  elected  and  their 
vote  totals  included:  Frank  Daniels, 
Jr.,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times,  10,626;  and 
Robert  Achorn,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  5,918.  Achom  had 
lost  as  an  incumbent  last  year. 

Other  candidates  not  elected  and 
their  totals  were:  Katherine  Fanning, 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  5,598;  Joe  D. 
Smith,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk, 
5,136;  Edwin  Heminger,  Findlay 
(Ohio)  Courier,  4,518;  George  Wilson, 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  4,131;  and 
Darrow  (Duke)  Tally,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette ,  3,615.  Wilson, 
Tully  and  Fanning  had  also  run  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  last  year. 

Batten  told  publishers  in  attendance 
that  in  1982,  for  the  first  time,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  AP’s  budget  contributed  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  fell 
below  50%. 

“And  yet,’’  he  said,  “this  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  provide  a  broader, 
richer,  more  useful  array  of  services  to 
newspapers  than  at  any  time  in  AP’s 
history.’’ 

With  the  board’s  encouragement. 
Batten  said,  AP  management  is 
“reaching  out  for  other  sources  of  re¬ 
venue,  especially  outside  the  United 
States,  so  that  there  can  be  an  easing  of 
the  burden  on  members.’’ 

Among  those  ventures.  Batten  said, 
are  the  AP-Dow  Jones  financial  service 
abroad,  and  its  “cousin,”  the  Telerate 
financial  data  service. 

“We  are  giving  top  priority  to  pur¬ 


suing  revenue  sources  outside  the  basic 
news  industry  to  help  offset  costs,”  he 
said.  “Beyond  that,  we  have  started  an 
intensive  planning  effort  at  AP.  One  of 
its  main  goals  is  to  improve  the  use  and 
productivity  of  AP’s  resources.” 

Batten  said  a  study  of  the  assessment 
formula  itself  is  still  being  conducted. 
He  called  this  the  most  “difficult  and 
elusive  task”  facing  the  board. 

“We  have  a  formula  now  that  is  both 
complex  and,  many  believe,  out¬ 
dated,”  Batten  said.  “If  we  can  arrive 
at  a  new  formula  that  is  fairer  and  less 
complex,  we  will  embrace  it. 

“We  have  not  yet  found  such  a  for¬ 
mula.  We  are,  despite  the  priority  of 
this  project,  still  struggling  with  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  proposals.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
those  who  expect  a  quick  solution  will 
be  disappointed. 

“This  is  a  complex  problem,”  he 
said.  “We  cannot  make  a  mistake,  for  it 
vitally  affects  the  interest  of  every 
member.  I  am  pledged  to  see  this  study 
through  to  completion.  And  I  promise 
to  keep  you  informed  when  it  develops 
to  the  point  where  we  have  something 
to  talk  about.” 

Responding  to  a  statement  Lavine 
made  in  a  letter  he  sent  out  promoting 
his  board  candidacy,  that  “more  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  the  AP’s  op¬ 
erations  must  be  provided  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,”  Batten  said,  “I  don’t  know 
when  or  why  that  feeling  originated. 
But  I  don’t  think  its  accurate  today.  We 
publish  or  make  available  to  members 
all  the  data  dealing  with  our  corporate 
operations.” 

Batten  said  the  AP  annual  report, 
distributed  at  the  meeting,  “contain 
our  financial  statements.  It  contains  the 
minutes  of  all  the  board  meetings.  On 
the  editorial  side,  APME  publishes 
volumes  of  your  editors’  critiques  on 
our  news  product.  Beyond  all  that,  I 
have  made,  and  will  continue,  efforts  to 
report  to  you  in  mailings  such  as  the 
one  I  referred  to  earlier  on  our  fi¬ 
nances.” 

Batten  added,  “You  elected  us  as 
directors  not  to  fill  honorary  seats,  but 
to  represent  your  interests  as  members. 
You  are  entitled  to  full  disclosure  about 
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UPl  ‘well  into  turnaround’; 
will  move  news  hq  to  D.C. 


By  Bill  Gloede 

United  Press  International  is  “well 
into  a  successful  turnaround,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  UPI  managing  director  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Douglas  Ruhe. 

The  news  service,  which  has  been 
losing  money  for  years,  has  embarked 
on  a  drive  to  cut  costs,  increase  re¬ 
venues,  increase  services  and  attract 
new  subscribers,  UPI  executives  re¬ 
ported  to  members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
gathered  in  New  York  for  the  annual 
ANPA  convention. 

Part  of  the  drive  to  cut  costs  will  be 
the  relocation  of  UPI’s  news  headquar¬ 
ters  from  New  York,  where  it  has  been 
based  since  its  inception  76  years  ago, 
to  Washington  D.C.,  where  office 
space  is  less  expensive.  The  decision  to 
move  some  250  of  400  UPI  employees 
based  in  New  York  was  announced 
April  24,  during  a  meeting  of  the  UPI 
Advisory  Board.  The  move  is  sche¬ 
duled  for  completion  by  early  August. 

A  spokesperson  for  UPI  said  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  news  operations,  its 
world  pictures  operations,  Spanish 
language  operations,  its  radio  network 
and  some  feature  services  would  be 
moved  to  Washington.  Executive  and 
administrative  offices  would  be  moved 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Focus  Communications, 
UPI’s  parent  company,  is  located. 
UPI’s  photographic  library,  its  metro¬ 
politan  bureau,  its  national  sports  desk 
and  financial  news  and  stock  opera¬ 
tions  will  remain  in  the  Daily  News 
Building  in  New  York. 

The  spokesperson  said  the  move  was 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  relocation  of 
UPI’s  Washington  bureau,  which  will 
be  moved  from  its  current  quarters  in 
the  National  Press  Building,  which  is 
being  renovated.  The  site  of  the  new 
offices,  said  the  spokesperson,  was  still 
the  subject  of  negotiations  and,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  be  disclosed. 

UPI’s  annual  report  to  newspaper 
publishers  was  kept  short,  leaving  time 
for  a  speech  by  former  Vice  President, 
now  Presidential  aspirant,  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale.  UPI  executives’  comments  were 
decidedly  upbeat  as  they  projected  the 
financial  turnaround,  announced  the 
development  of  a  new  computer  sys¬ 
tem  and  accused  “the  competition”  of 
alleging  that  UPI  is  “rate  cutting.” 

Ruhe,  after  thanking  Scripps- 
Howard  for  “keeping  UPI  alive”  over 
the  years,  said,  “UPI  is  well  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  turnaround,  and  the  key  to  that 
turnaround  is  improving  the  services 
that  we  provide  to  newspapers  —  this  is 
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our  single  top  priority.” 

(During  the  ANPA  convention,  it 
was  reported  that  Focus  Communica¬ 
tions  paid  nothing  in  its  acquisition  of 
UPI.  Scripps-Howard,  assumed  $7  mil¬ 
lion  in  debts  and  pension-fund  obliga¬ 
tions  and  provided  $5  million  in  operat¬ 
ing  capital,  according  to  Dan  Neuharth, 
reporter  for  USA  Today,  E&P  was  un¬ 
able  to  confirm  the  information.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  Scripps-Howard  has  been 
handling  some  administrative  functions 
for  UPI,  which  will  be  transferred  to 
UPI’s  Nashville  offices.) 

Ruhe  disclosed  that  after  several 
months  of  delays,  the  planned  installa¬ 
tion  of 2,000  receive-only  satellite  earth 
stations  at  subscribing  newspapers 
would  be  completed  by  summer’s  end. 
Once  the  installation  is  complete,  he 
said,  UPI  would  begin  reaping  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  $6  million  in  projected  annual 
savings  resulting  from  the  elimination 
of  many  of  the  news  service’s  leased 
telephone  lines. 

William  Geissler,  UPI  senior 
vicepresident  and  one  of  its  owners, 
reported  that  UPI  has  signed  35  new 
newspaper  subscribers  since  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  that  UPI  had  recently  experi¬ 
enced  its  best  selling  quarter  in  recent 
history,  $8  million  in  new  sales  in  early 
1983.  He  said  UPI  had  successfully 


“stemmed  the  erosion  in  the  client 
base.” 

Said  Geissler,  “We  believe  it’s  im¬ 
portant  of  UPI  to  be  priced  competi¬ 
tively  —  there’s  no  business  without  it. 
But  we’re  not  rate  cutting,  as  our  com¬ 
petition  has  alleged  in  its  own  subtle 
ways.” 

UPI’s  rate  increase  in  1983  was 
6.3%,  he  reported,  and  he  predicted 
that  the  increase  would  be  lower  in 
1984. 

Geissler  then  said,  “At  UPI,  we  do 
not  subsidize  broadcast  rates  in  news¬ 
paper  rates.  Broadcast  customers  con¬ 
tribute  half  of  UPI  revenues  and  pay 
half  of  UPI  costs.” 

He  then  proclaimed,  “The  indicators 
are  all  up.  We  are  on  target  toward  what 
we  think  will  be  actual  break  even  by 
the  end  of  this  year.” 

William  Small,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  UPI,  reported  on 
developments  in  UPI’s  editorial  ser¬ 
vices,  which  were  numerous.  Small 
said  UPI  is  “beefing  up  our  local  and 
regional  coverage  across  the  country” 
in  response  to  a  survey  of  both  sub¬ 
scribing  and  non-subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  said  UPI  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  opening  more  than  two 
dozen  news  bureaus  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  He  noted  that  UPI,  in  recent 
months,  had  inaugurated  several  new 
services,  including  monthly  special 
section  packages  of  news  and  photos;  a 
new  issue-oriented  package  called 
“Facing  the  Issues,”;  an  improved 
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Mondale  blasts  Reagan; 
requests  Marcil’s  support 

Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale,  who  is  seeking  the  1984  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  President,criticized  the  Reagan  Administration’s  poli¬ 
cies  on  defense,  arms  control  and  Central  America  during  the  UPI  luncheon 
at  this  week’s  ANPA  convention  in  New  York. 

“We  could  go  into  the  whole  catalog  of  missteps:  the  loose  talk  about 
nuclear  warning  shots  and  winning  nuclear  war;  the  Adelman  fiasco;  the 
Nitze  rebuke;  the  Rowney  memo;  the  pipeline  disaster;  the  ‘Star  Wars’ 
speech;  the  botched  diplomacy  with  China;  a  defense  budget  so  out  of  line 
his  own  party  won’t  go  near  it.” 

Mondale  voiced  support  for  a  mutual,  verifiable  arms  control  agreement; 
a  defense  budget  “based  on  a  coherent  strategy  and  growing  at  supportable, 
sustainable  rate;”  and  for  a  series  of  regular  summit  meetings  between  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  “Talking  is  not 
weakness,”  Mondale  said. 

His  only  comment  concerning  the  press  was  directed  at  William  Marcil, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  and  the  second-term 
chairman  of  ANPA. 

“I  especially  want  to  recognize  Bill  Marcil,  the  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  —  publisher  as  he  is  of  the 
Fargo  Forum,”  Mondale  said.  “I’ve  watched  the  Fargo  Forum  with  a 
tremendous  sense  of  concentration  over  the  years.  They  have  an  unble¬ 
mished  record.  In  the  22  years  that  I’ve  sought  office,  every  time,  they’ve 
never  endorsed  me  for  anything.” 

Later,  when  Mondale  was  asked  whether  he  was  seeking  the  support  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  he  replied  that  he’d  welcome  the  support  of  any  American  — 
and  that  of  the  Fargo  Forum. 


Knight-Ridder  tells  how  it 
buried  the  competition 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers’  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  began  “contingency  plan¬ 
ning”  for  the  demise  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin  in  1980,  John  J. 
Brown,  senior  vicepresident  of  the  two 
newspapers,  told  ANPA  members  in  a 
workshop  on  circulation  sales 
strategies. 

The  Bulletin  ended  publication  on 
January  29,  1982. 

Brown  said  that  after  Knight-Ridder 
purchased  the  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
in  1%9,  the  company  embarked  on  a 
long-term  effort  to  improve  their  quali¬ 
ty  and  market  position. 

Knight-Ridder  did  intensive  studies 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all 
three  newspapers.  The  strategy  called 
for  the  Inquirer  to  focus  on  gaining 
readers  in  the  suburbs  while  the  Daily 
News  concentrated  on  the  city.  Brown 
said.  The  company  also  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  effort  to  improve  the  editorial 
quality  of  its  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Brown  said  PNI’s  changes  in  the  two 
dailies  were  expensive  and  required 
several  pricing  actions  “including  three 
price  increases  in  five  years.”  He  said 
the  “greatest  impact”  of  the  price 
increases  was  on  duplicate  readership. 

“Between  1976  and  1980,  total  daily 
readership  of  Philadelphia  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  remained  basically 
even;  however,  readers  of  two  or  more 
Philadelphia  papers  dropped  to  almost 
200,000,”  Brown  said.  “In  almost  ev¬ 
ery  case  when  making  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  which  paper  to  keep  or  drop, 
readers  chose  to  keep  the  inquirer  or 
Daily  News.” 

Brown  said  the  Inquirer  gained  the 
suburban  circulation  leadership  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1978,  and  total  daily  leadership  in 
July,  1980,  a  situation  which  led  to 
“accelerated  advertising  gains”  as 
well. 

“The  Bulletin  found  itself  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  environment  in  which  the 
pressure  did  not  relent.  Advertising 
and  circulation  losses  to  PNI  continued 
to  mount,”  Brown  continued.  “By  the 
fall  of  1980  the  situation  became  serious 
enough  for  us  to  begin  planning  for  the 
possibility  that  the  Bulletin  might  go 
under.  We  developed  a  plan,  dubbed 
‘Alpha,’  to  cover  such  an  eventuality.” 

Brown  said  Alpha’s  primary  goal 
was  “to  aggressively  convert  as  many 
former  Bulletin  readers  to  the  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News  as  quickly  as  possible. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  we  carefully  cre¬ 
ated  and  refined  plans  to  cover  all  even¬ 
tualities.  In  the  event  of  the  Bulletin’s 
demise,  we  knew  how  much  we  had  to 


spend  and  on  what  we  would  spend  it.” 

Brown  said  the  contingency  plans  in¬ 
cluded  new  truck  runs,  adding  tele¬ 
phones  for  subscription  orders,  hiring 
needs  for  circulation  and  delivery,  and 
radio  and  television  promotion. 

PNI  implemented  Alpha  “im¬ 
mediately”  after  the  Bulletin  ceased 
publication.  One  of  the  things  PNI  did 
was  hire  “as  many  former  Bulletin  dis¬ 
trict  managers  as  possible,”  Brown 
said,  to  oversee  ex-Bulletin  carriers 
who  served  their  former  customers. 

“This  solved  the  problem  of  our  not 
having  Bulletin  route  lists,”  he  said, 
adding  carriers  were  paid  a  commission 
for  customers  who  converted  to  home 
delivery  of  the  Inquirer  or  Daily  News. 

PNI’s  advertising  department  im¬ 
plemented  an  immediate  rate  increase. 
Brown  noted,  and  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  had  to  deliver  the  promised 
new  readers  or  advertisers  would  get  a 
rebate. 

Brown  said  on  the  editorial  side,  the 
Inquirer  expanded  its  suburban  and 
zoned  coverage  while  the  Daily  News 
moved  to  become  “a  more  complete 
product.”  Popular  Bulletin  features 
were  also  added  to  the  papers. 

Brown  said  PNI  was  “satisfied  with 
Alpha’s  success.” 

He  said  PNI  estimated  the  Bulletin’s 
final  circulation  at  360,000  with  about 
one-third  duplication.  He  said  that  of 
the  250,000  circulation  PNI  believed 
was  available,  about  200,000,  or  80%, 
were  converted. 

Brown  said  PNI  achieved  its  Alpha 
goals  while  coming  in  15%  below  cost 
projections. 

Though  the  Bulletin  is  gone.  Brown 
said  PNI  still  faces  stiff  competition  in 
the  Philadelphia  market  from  13  other 
dailies,  six  Sundays,  and  “numerous 
shoppers  and  weeklies.” 

“The  potential  is  out  there  for  the 
emergence  of  a  unified  newspaper  like 
Newsday,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  or 
Westchester-Rockland,”  he  added. 
“Our  future  strategy  must  address 
competing  with  this  suburban  threat.” 

Brown  said  PNI  sees  “little  potential 
for  growth”  in  Philadelphia  itself  and 
its  strategy  is  to  maintain  current  cir¬ 
culation  levels  there. 

In  the  close-in  suburbs.  Brown  said, 
the  greatest  circulation  potential  for  the 
Daily  News  is  in  the  “least  affluent, 
declining  old  mill  towns,”  while  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  potential  is  in  the  affluent 
areas.  He  said  the  Inquirer’s  two¬ 
weekly  Neighbors  sections  are  aimed 
at  winning  readers  in  those  affluent, 
close-in  areas. 


In  the  mostly  affluent  outer  suburbs, 
which  Brown  said  was  the  area  of  major 
household  growth  in  the  1980s,  the  In¬ 
quirer  is  relying  on  its  “dramatic  super¬ 
iority”  in  national,  international,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  sports  coverage  to  make  cir¬ 
culation  gains. 

He  said  the  Inquirer  also  must  im¬ 
proved  local  coverage  in  the  ourter  sub¬ 
urbs  but  noted  “our  daily  penetration  is 
not  high  enough  in  most  of  these  outer 
suburbs  to  provide  a  strong  advertising 
base  for  a  Neighbors  section.” 

As  for  rural  areas  within  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  SMSA,  Brown  said  the  goal 
was  to  maintain  penetration  while 
keeping  delivery  cost  effective. 

Edward  T.  Pairmelee,  vicepresident, 
marketing  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  positioning  “is  the  single  most 
important  element”  of  developing  a  cir¬ 
culation  strategy. 

“Positioning  reflects  a  realistic 
assessment  of  your  newspaper’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses,”  Parmelee 
said.  “Who  are  you  trying  to  reach  and 
where.” 

A  “properly  positioned”  circulation 
strategy  also  takes  account  of  the  “per¬ 
ceived  needs  of  the  advertising  custom¬ 
er,”  Parmelee  said.  “Your  advertising 
management’s  input  is  imperative  to 
the  successful  formulation  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  marketing  strategy.” 

He  added  that  editorial,  production, 
research  and  all  the  other  departments 
of  a  newspaper  must  “whole¬ 
heartedly”  support  the  circulation 
effort  to  assure  its  success. 

Parmelee  also  advised  newspapers 
their  investment  in  a  circulation 
strategy  “must  be  equal  to  the  task. 
Don’t  scrimp.” 

He  also  cautioned  that  newspapers 
should  “take  the  long  range  point  of 
view”  and  not  expect  their  strategies  to 
produce  results  immediately. 

Ralph  Gibson,  circulation  director  of 
Miami  Herald,  told  publishers  a  cir¬ 
culation  strategy  involved  three  “basic 
phases:”  analysis,  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion. 

Analysis  involved  identifying  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  marketplace  and  apprais¬ 
ing  “one’s  own  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,”  Gibson  said.  “The  process  re¬ 
quires  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  mar¬ 
ket  readership — basic  readership  and 
product  data.” 

The  planning  phase  involves  choos¬ 
ing  well-defined  objectives  and  setting 
goals,  Gibson  said. 

The  execution  phase  requires  de¬ 
veloping  “action  plans”  to  implement 
the  strategy.  Action  plans  “assign  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  accountability,  and 
they  provide  a  series  of  controls  that 
can  be  monitored  in  order  to  assess  the 
progress  of  the  plan  or  pinpoint  where 
further  action  is  needed,”  Gibson  ex¬ 
plained. 
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Ad  bureau  sees  11%  rise 
in  daiiies’  ad  revenues 


By  David  Astor 

Newspaper  advertising  expenditures 
will  rise  11%  to  over  $19.6  billion  in 
1983,  according  to  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  predictions. 

“Rate  increases  are  moderating,  and 
we  are  anticipating  real  linage  growth  in 
every  sector  of  our  business,”  said  Leo 
Bogart,  the  NAB’s  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
speaking  during  the  bureau’s  annual  re¬ 
port  to  its  membership  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  NAB  president 
Craig  Standen  had  predicted  an 
approximate  10%  ad  rise  for  1983 
{E&P,  Jan.  29). 

Bogart  predicted  an  11%  gain  in 
national  advertising  this  year,  with  the 
automotive,  food  and  financial  categor¬ 
ies  continuing  to  do  well. 

“Retail  has  started  out  sluggishly,” 
added  Bogart,  “but  we  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10%  for  the  year.  Finally, 
classified  should  be  coming  back 
strongly,  especially  in  real  estate, 
and  .  .  .  should  be  up  13%. ” 

Bogart  reported  that  total  newspaper 
ad  expenditures  for  1982  were  $17.69 
billion — a  7%  increase  over  1981 .  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year,  advertising  in  all 
other  media  rose  9%,  although  news¬ 
papers  remained  the  biggest  ad 
medium. 

National  newspaper  ad  expenditures 
were  up  8.6%,  retail  up  7.3%,  and  clas¬ 
sified  up  5.9%,  although  total  linage 
was  down  4%  in  1982.  Bogart  said 
national  advertisers  spent  $2.45  billion, 
retailers  $10.39  billion,  and  classified 
advertisers  $4.85  billion. 

Of  the  $10.39  billion  spent  by  retail¬ 
ers,  $2.25  billion  was  used  for  newspap¬ 
er  inserts,  up  only  slightly  from  the 
$2.21  billion  spent  in  1981.  This  small 
gain  probably  reflects  the  increased  use 
of  the  mails  by  retailers. 

Direct  mail  accounted  for  $7.18  bil¬ 
lion  in  1982  consumer-targeted  expend¬ 
itures,  according  to  the  NAB.  “The 
biggest  growth  registered  by  any 
medium  in  1982  was  by  direct  mail,” 
said  Bogart.  “Unfortunately,  part  of 
that  growth  unquestionably  has  come 
at  our  expense,  as  an  aftermath  of 
changes  in  the  third  class  postal  rates.” 

Bogart  added,  “Of  the  direct  mail 
addressed  to  consumers,  $2  billion 
were  retail  mailings  and  another  $2  bil¬ 
lion  were  catalogs  to  consumers. 
Together  they  represent  the  main 
threat  to  our  insert  business.” 

Inserts,  said  Bogart,  have  not 
affected  the  newshole  yet,  because 
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newspapers  have  generated  new  ROP 
revenues. 

Newspapers  now  account  for  about 
27%  of  all  ad  expenditures,  although 
Bogart  said  that  daily  newspapers  get 
35%  of  consumer — as  opposed  to  busi- 
ness-to-business — advertising. 
“National  advertising  represents  40% 
of  all  consumer  advertising  by  this  new 
estimate,  and  we  got  12%  of  it,”  said 
Bogart.  “We  also  have  52%  of  all  local 
advertising.” 

Bogart  also  announced  that  the  NAB 
has  developed  a  new  system  for  com¬ 
piling  its  estimates  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  Under  the  new  system,  ad 
linage  data  is  collected  monthly  from 
700  daily  and  500  Sunday  papers.  This 
data  is  obtained  from  Media  Records 
(on  magnetic  tape)  as  well  as  from 
newspaper  companies,  state  and  re¬ 
gional  press  associations,  and  from 
some  individual  newspapers. 

Expenditures  are  calculated  with  the 
help  of  rate  and  discount  data  obtained 
by  means  of  an  annual  survey  of  news¬ 
papers.  This  survey  was  first  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  NAB  in  December  1981, 
conducted  again  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  will  in  the  future  be  repeated 
yearly. 

Mac  Morris,  NAB  vicepresident/ 
national  sales,  told  the  audience  that 
national  newspaper  advertising  sales 
were  helped  by  the  introduction  of 
1 ,5 10  new  products  last  year — the  high¬ 
est  figure  since  tracking  in  this  area  be¬ 
gan  20  years  ago. 

Morris  pointed  to  a  new  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  which  features  a  “Newspaper 
Power”  theme,  as  an  example  of 
NAB’s  efforts  to  attract  more  national 
advertising. 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  Paul  C.  Harper  Jr., 
who  offered  a  view  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  “from  the  clients’ 
perspective,”  said  to  the  AN  PA  audi¬ 
ence,  “I  hope  you  keep  on  doing  things 
pretty  much  the  way  you’ve  been  doing 
them  right  now.” 

But  he  advised  newspapers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  editorial  environments  with 
stronger  editorials,  more  investigative 
reporting,  better  writing,  and  improved 
staff  recruitment  and  training. 

Charles  Kinsolving  Jr.,  NAB 
vicepresident/marketing  and  new  tech¬ 
nology,  told  the  audience  that  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  AN  PA  and 
NAB  last  weekend  each  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  recommend  the  expanded 
Standard  Advertising  Unit  system  for 
voluntary  adoption  by  newspapers. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  NAB  re¬ 


ported  that  newspapers  were  approv¬ 
ing  the  expanded  system  by  a  margin  of 
90.2%  for,  7.2%  against,  and  2.5%  un¬ 
decided. 

The  expanded  system  encourages 
newspapers  to  adopt  a  standard  column 
width  and  use  the  inch  as  the  unit  of 
measurement.  The  number  of  SAU 
modules  will  be  increased  from  25  to 
57. 

During  the  meeting  portion  devoted 
to  retail  advertising.  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association  president 
Robert  C.  Brandt  reported  that  over 
2,000  stores  and  150  manufacturers 
have  already  signed  up  for  the  “First 
Annual  National  Furniture  Sale  & 
Sweepstakes”  this  fall  (E&P,  April  23). 
Brandt,  who  is  president  of  Bayles 
Furniture  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  said  the 
September  30-October  9  event  is  shap¬ 
ing  up  as  “tremendous.” 

Jim  Hollis,  NAB’s  vicepresident/ 
mass  merchandising  sales,  wasn’t  quite 
so  happy  about  the  increased  competi¬ 
tion  from  direct  mail  since  the  Postal 
Service  began  offering  third-class  car¬ 
rier  route  pre-sort  discounts  in  1979. 

“Between  1977  and  1980,  newspap¬ 
er-delivered  inserts  grew  at  a  greater 
rate  than  mail-delivered  preprints,” 
said  Hollis.  “Then  the  growth  pattern 
changed,  with  mailed  preprints  increas¬ 
ing  sharply  and  the  growth  of  inserts 
delivered  by  newspapers  leveling  off.” 

The  pre-sort  discount  rate  is  now  $79 
a  thousand.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service  will  vote,  possibly 
May  2  or  3,  on  whether  to  lower  this  to 
$74. 

Hollis  advised  newspapers  to  “price 
your  inserts  to  be  competitive  with  mail 
rates.”  And  he  said  to  develop  an 
“arsenal”  of  arguments  against  shared 
mail,  such  as  how  there  is  “little  con¬ 
trol  over  the  exact  date  the  delivery  will 
be  made”  and  that  “9%  of  the  mail  goes 
to  addresses  where  there’s  nobody 
home  for  various  reasons.” 

Turning  to  discount  stores,  Hollis 
said  that  1982  was  a  “banner  year”  for 
them,  with  1983  expected  to  be  the 
same.  “During  this  recession,”  said 
Hollis,  “they  made  drastic  radio  and  tv 
budget  cuts,  and  this  gives  newspapers 
the  edge.” 

(Jhristo  Jackson,  NAB  vicepresi- 
dent/chain  stores,  reported  that  65-85% 
of  the  newspaper  budgets  of  Sears,  J.C. 
Penney  and  Montgomery  Ward  now  go 
into  preprints. 

Jackson,  who  said  that  business  for 
the  three  chains  has  significantly  im¬ 
proved,  noted  that  Sears  is  increasingly 
selling  hard  goods  as  well  as  offering 
financial,  real  estate  and  brokerage  ser¬ 
vices.  Penney  is  emphasizing  fashion 
more,  he  added,  while  Ward  is  “con¬ 
centrating  on  faster-turnover  goods.” 

NAB  vicepresident/classified  adver¬ 
tising  Eric  Anderson  said,  “It  looks 
(Continued  on  pa^e  48) 
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Readership  Project  ends 
on  note  of  success 


Asserting  that  the  decline  in  total 
newspaper  circulation  has  been 
arrested,  leaders  of  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Project  said  circulation  de¬ 
velopment  and  training  of  personnel  re¬ 
main  top  priorities  for  the  future  growth 
of  newspapers. 

The  NRP  officially  ends  its  six  years 
of  operation  on  May  3 1 . 

Otto  Silha,  chairman  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  and  Joe 
D.  Smith,  president  and  publisher  of 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk, 
were  co-chairmen  of  the  project  which 
involved  16  newspaper  organizations. 

“We  have  stopped  the  decline,” 
Silha  stated  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Convention  in  New 
York’s  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  “We 
still  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in 
getting  the  numbers  to  climb  back  up¬ 
wards.  With  a  recovering  economy  and 
a  maturing  and  growing  population,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  confident.” 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  which 
declined  from  a  high  of  63.1  million  in 
1972  to  a  low  of  60.7  million  in  1975, 
was  back  up  to  62.4  million  in  1982, 
according  to  figures  released  by 
ANPA.  Sunday  circulation  rose  from 
51.1  million  in  1975  to  56.2  million  in 
1982. 

“In  my  opinion,”  Silha  continued, 
“the  money  and  effort  invested  in  the 
readership  project  represent  a  very 
sound  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  business.  But  it’s  not  the 
last  investment  we’ll  be  required  to 
make.  The  challenge  of  maintaining 
and  building  readership  is  going  to  de¬ 
mand  priority  attention.” 

Though  NRP  ends  in  May,  Silha  said 
funds  have  been  set  aside  to  publish  the 
Editor’s  Exchange,  a  project  newslet¬ 
ter,  for  three  more  years.  He  added  that 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
which  participated  in  NRP  will  con¬ 
tinue  holding  its  workshops  to  train  cir¬ 
culation  district  managers  and  the 
ANPA’s  circulation  and  monitoring 
committee  “will  be  riding  herd  on  de¬ 
velopments.” 

Joe  D.  Smith  told  ANPA  that  870 
newspapers  participated  in  the  read¬ 
ership  project  and  contributed 
$4,316,3()0  over  six  years.  Smith  said 
materials  and  programs  sold  through 
the  project  earned  another  $474,700 
and  investments  brought  in  another 
$192,500  for  a  total  of  $4,983,500. 

“Where  did  this  money  go?  Over 
$2,016,800  went  to  outside  suppliers  of 
materials  and  services.  The  rest  went  to 
participating  organizations,”  Smith 
said. 


He  told  ANPA  $532,000  went  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  $207,000  went  to  the  ANPA 
Foundation,  $260,000  went  to  ANPA, 
and  $6,500  to  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  remaining  $1  ,%1 ,200  went  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  which 
produced  most  of  the  NRP’s  prom¬ 
otional  materials  including  films.  Smith 
said. 

Leo  Bogart,  NAB  executive 
vicepresident,  said  Newspaper  In 
Education  programs  at  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  papers  increased  from  321  to  598 
during  NRP’s  six  years. 

“We’ve  found  that  NIE  works  not 
only  to  create  new  readers,  but  better 
students  and  citizens,”  Bogart  stated. 

He  said  a  NRP’s  final  research  effort, 
“big  new  national  audience  study  for 
newspapers,”  shows  that  “today  and 
every  weekday  newspapers  are  read  in 
three  out  of  four  households,  and  in  ev¬ 
ery  four  out  of  five  households  in  the 
top  brackets  of  education  and  income 
that  advertisers  most  want  to  reach.” 

Bogart  said  the  new  research  also 
shows  77%  of  all  the  pages  in  a  news¬ 
paper  are  “opened  by  a  typical  reader, 
so  that  tremendous  audience  we  deliver 
is  translated  into  an  opportunity  for  the 
advertising  to  be  seen.” 

Bogart  said  newspapers  continue  to 
face  “extremely  complex”  problems  in 
circulation,  but  “we  can  lick  these 
problems  with  good  management  and 
by  producing  the  very  best  newspapers 
that  we  can.  The  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  is  there.” 

He  pointed  out  that  “just  in  single¬ 
ownership  combination  markets,  cir¬ 
culation  ranges  between  26  copies  for 
every  1(X)  households  to  118. 

“The  attitudes  of  readers  toward 
their  local  newspapers  ranges  from  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  indifference,”  Bogart  said. 

Bogart  said  good  newspapers  “seem 
to  have  the  best  track  record  in  holding 
readers.”  He  noted  that  good  manage¬ 
ment  of  editorial  operations  was  most 
characteristic  of  newspapers  which 
were  well  run  on  the  business  side. 

Bogart  said  newspapers’  long  range 
planning  must  continue  to  emphasize 
circulation  training  including  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  competent  district  mana¬ 
gers,  upgrading  of  the  skills  and  morale 
of  circulation  professionals,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  turnover  among  carriers  and 
their  supervisors. 

NAB  surveys  showed  that  one-third 
of  all  district  managers  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  every  year. 

Charles  Harriman,  circulation  direc¬ 


tor  of  Houston  Chronicle  and  president 
of  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  said  3,258  people  at  89 
newspapers  have  taken  circulation 
training  workshops  sponsored  by  the 
readership  project  and  conducted  by 
NAB  personnel. 

Harriman  said  the  circulation  prog¬ 
rams  developed  under  the  readership 
project  “will  continue  to  be  actively 
used  by  ICMA  and  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years  to  come.” 

John  Quinn,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Gannett  Co.  and  president  of  ASNE, 
said  “one  of  the  enduring  contribu¬ 
tions”  of  NRP  was  “to  stimulate  grea¬ 
ter  acceptance  among  editors  of  reader 
research.” 

Noting  that  editors  have  chaired 
NRP’s  research  committee,  Quinn  said 
editors  work  in  the  project  gave  them 
“a  better  understanding  of  how  re¬ 
search  can  stimulate  creativity  in  edito¬ 
rial  practices.” 

Field  president 
leaves  post 

A  week  after  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 
announced  it  was  on  the  block  (E&P, 
April  24),  Richard  A.  Giesen  handed  in 
his  resignation  as  president,  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  and  a  director  of  the 
company. 

Giesen  said  April  22  that  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  effective  immediately.  That 
same  day  the  company  announced  the 
post  would  be  filled  by  its  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel,  Lee  M.  Mitchell.  A  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Sidley  &  Austin  since 
1974,  the  40-year-old  Mitchell  will 
maintain  his  status  with  that  firm. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Giesen  said: 
“My  mission,  when  I  arrived  October, 
1980,  was  to  develop  and  implement  a 
strategy  for  growth.  Since  the  Field 
family  has  decided  to  sell  the  assets  and 
liquidate  the  company,  I  have  decided 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  family  to 
redirect  my  personal  efforts  to  other 
pursuits.” 

On  April  15,  Marshall  Field  V  and  his 
half-brother,  Frederick  Field, 
announced  they  were  liquidating  the 
company  which  they  jointly  own. 

One  of  the  assets  up  for  sale  is  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  By  last  week, 
many  large  U.S.  communications  com¬ 
panies  had  indicated  they  were  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  651,000  circulation  dai¬ 
ly.  These  included:  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  Capital  Cities  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  Thomson  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Gannett  Newspapers,  New  York 
Times  Co.,  and  A.H.  Belo  Corp., 
whose  gross  revenue  observers  have 
estimated  to  be  around  $250  million 
with  profits  of  between  $3  million  and 
$4  million. 
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How  the  press  helps 
re-elect  Congress 


SAU  system  wins 
publisher  support 

The  boards  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  announced  joint  endorsement 
of  an  expanded  Standard  Advertising 
Unit  system  for  voluntary  adoption  by 
newspapers. 

‘  ‘The  expanded  system ,  a  refinement 
of  the  Standard  Advertising  Unit  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  in  September  1981 ,  will 
facilitate  placement  of  newspaper 
advertising  by  advertisers  from  nation¬ 
al  and  regional  locations  not  necessari¬ 
ly  within  the  newspaper’s  primary  cir¬ 
culation  area,”  the  boards  said  in  a 
joint  statement.  “It  also  will  minimize 
format  and  dimensional  differences  so 
as  to  facilitate  preparation  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  be  run  in  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Developed  by  the  Working  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Advertising  Standards,  the  ex¬ 
panded  SAU  system  encourages  news¬ 
papers,  voluntarily  and  acting  indi¬ 
vidually,  to  adopt  a  standard  column 
width;  to  use  the  inch  as  the  unit  of 
measurement;  and  to  provide  advertis¬ 
ers  in  rate  cards  and  Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service  listings  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives. 

In  addition,  the  system  proposes  that 
the  number  of  SAU  modules  be  ex¬ 
panded  from  the  current  offering  of  25 
to  57  in  order  to  provide  a  wider  variety 
of  sizes  to  advertisers  and  newspapers 
who  elect  to  use  them. 

In  February  of  this  year,  after  exten¬ 
sive  review  of  the  proposed  plan,  the 
ANPA  Board  of  Directors  instructed 
that  the  plan  be  submitted  to  newspaper 
publishers  and  others  for  their  volun¬ 
tary  acceptance  and/or  comments  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  made  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  endorse  the  proposal. 
‘‘Comments  received  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable,”  NAB  and 
ANPA  stated.  ‘‘More  than  90%  of 
those  responding  have  reacted  favor¬ 
ably.” 

The  ANPA  and  NAB  boards  jointly 
endorsed  the  voluntary,  expanded  sys¬ 
tem  proposals — subject  to  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  additional  comments  on  the 
proposals  which  may  be  received  by 
May  23  from  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies,  newspapers  or  others. 

The  Working  Committee  will  moni¬ 
tor  implementation  of  the  system  and 
will  advise  the  boards  of  ANPA  and 
NAB  of  any  matters  which  should  be 
brought  to  their  attention,  including 
any  comments  received  within  the  thir¬ 
ty-day  period. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  system  will  be 
operational  by  July  1,  1984. 


Press  coverage  of  congressional 
elections  overwhelmingly  favors  in¬ 
cumbents,  according  to  a  newly  re¬ 
leased  study. 

The  study — based  on  the  1978  races 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives — was  conducted  by  Peter  Clarke 
and  Susan  Evans  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications.  Their  find¬ 
ings  are  reported  in  a  new  book, 
‘‘Covering  Campaigns:  Journalism  in 
Congressional  Elections”  (Stanford 
University  Press,  1983). 

A  sampling  of  86  contested  races 
shows  that  newspapers  give  far  more 
attention  to  incumbents  than  to  chal¬ 
lengers,  thus  strengthening  House 
members’  already  firm  grip  on  seats 
and  discouraging  new  blood. 

‘‘This  picture  of  press  performance 
that  emerges  is  disturbing,”  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  dean  of  the  school.  ‘‘Since 
1960,  the  success  rate  for  House  memb¬ 
ers  seeking  re-election  has  been  90% 
or  better.  Journalistic  practices  play  an 
important  role  in  sustaining  the  high 
rate.” 

The  imbalance  in  press  coverage  is 
most  pronounced  in  hotly  contested 
races,  adds  Dr.  Evans,  director  of 
Annenberg’s  program  in  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Contemporary  Issues. 

‘‘Credible  challengers  who  wage 
effective  campaigns  should  be  big 
news,  but  the  press  is  more  even- 
handed  with  weak  challengers  whose 
defeats  are  foregone  conclusions,” 
Evans  says. 

‘‘It’s  as  though  the  press  is  protect¬ 
ing  a  district  from  losing  a  ‘good  friend’ 
in  Washington — someone  who  has  the 
staff  and  experience  to  negotiate 
bureaucratic  hurdles  on  constituents’ 
behalf. 

‘‘Increasingly,  representatives  func¬ 
tion  more  as  bureaucrats  or  community 
‘caseworkers’  than  as  policymakers. 
Years  of  experience  in  Washington  are 
a  resource  to  safeguard.” 

In  charting  the  press’s  performance, 
Clarke  and  Evans  monitored  editorials 
and  news  reports  of  the  dominant 
newspaper  in  each  district  studied. 
(Electronic  media  were  excluded  be¬ 
cause  radio  and  television  stations  rare¬ 
ly  have  signals  that  match  district 
boundaries,  and  their  news  coverage 
tends  to  ignore  congressional  poli¬ 
ticking.) 

Every  campaign  news  story  was  ev¬ 
aluated  according  to  the  number  of  pa¬ 
ragraphs  in  which  a  candidate’s  name 
appeared  and  according  to  the  content 
of  each  paragraph.  The  researchers 


looked  for  such  primary  content 
themes  as  political  attributes,  personal 
characterisitics,  issue  stands/ideology, 
party  affiliation,  and  features  of  cam¬ 
paign  organization. 

The  content  analyses  showed  that 
the  press  devoted  little  space  to  the 
issues  raised  by  candidates.  Yet  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  voters,  conducted  at  the  same 
time,  revealed  that  the  issues  do  matter 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  public. 

The  researchers  conducted  personal 
interviews  with  reporters  assigned  to 
the  campaigns  and  found  that,  while 
most  members  of  the  press  were  entire¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  issues  emphasized 
by  candidates,  few  cited  issue  stands 
when  assessing  a  candidate’s  weakness 
or  strength. 

‘‘Most  reporters  judged  candidates 
on  their  past  performance  in  office, 
their  campaign  organization,  and  their 
personality — not  on  their  stance  to¬ 
ward  issues,”  Clarke  says.  ‘‘Candi¬ 
dates  talked  about  issues  to  a  surprising 
degree,  but  that  was  not  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  found  its  way  into  stories.” 

‘‘The  press’s  attitude  creates  a  frus¬ 
trating  journalistic  maze  for  challen¬ 
gers,”  Evans  says.  ‘‘Newcomers  lack 
experience  in  office,  so  they  compen¬ 
sate  by  stressing  issues.  But  their  issue 
stands  are  often  ignored  by  the  press.” 

‘‘To  the  press,  the  most  newsworthy 
aspect  of  a  challenger’s  bid  is  his  (or 
her)  organizational  strength,”  Clarke 
adds.  ‘‘The  amount  of  money  a  challen¬ 
ger  raises  converts  more  readily  into 
media  attention  than  issue  stands.” 

In  an  era  of  weakened  party  orga¬ 
nization — and  a  concomitant  rise  in 
power  of  political  action  committees 
(PACs) — lesser-known  candidates  can 
no  longer  rely  on  their  political  parties 
to  supply  the  backing  and  identity  they 
need  to  attract  press  attention,  Clarke 
adds. 

Editorial  endorsements  usually  aug¬ 
ment  the  incumbent’s  campaign  arsen¬ 
al,  the  study  finds.  Newspapers  almost 
always  support  the  incumbent  or  simp¬ 
ly  refuse  to  make  a  choice.  Where  an 
endorsement  is  made,  it  is  usually  bol¬ 
stered  by  a  large  amount  of  preferential 
news  coverage. 

Moreover,  few  editorials  contain 
comparative  analyses  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  spark  readers’  interest 
in  congressional  races. 

‘‘Many  endorsements  are  nothing 
more  than  laundry  lists  of  ‘worthy’ 
candidates,  ranging  from  drain  com¬ 
missioner  to  senator.  Others  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  perfunctory  language,  without 
argumentation,”  Evans  says. 
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Hooker  reveals  why 
he  quit  as  DPI  chairman 


John  Jay  Hooker  resigned  the  United 
Press  International  chairmanship  be¬ 
cause  his  two  majority  partners  would 
not  agree  to  his  proposal  that  outside 
investors  be  allowed  to  buy  up  small 
percentages  of  their  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  exchange  for  quick  cash,  he 
told  E&P  this  week  at  the  AN  PA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York. 

“What  1  wanted  to  do  was  to  take  in 
investors  who  would  put  up  long-term 
money  in  exchange  for  equity  in  the 
company,”  he  said.  “They  would  be 
permitted  to  buy  small  percentages  of 
the  ownership — up  to  a  total  of  20%  to 
30% — but  not  control.  They  would  take 
segments  from  each  of  the  three  own¬ 
ers’  shares.” 

Hooker’s  partners,  Douglas  Ruhe 
and  William  Geissler,  would  not  go 
along  with  it. 

Hooker  said  he  had  lined  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  investors  who  were  willing  to 
purchase  small  segments  of  UPI  in  ex¬ 
change  for  long-term  cash  that  the 
financially-troubled  wire  service  could 
use  to  expand  into  areas  that  might 
make  it  more  profitable. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  felt  UPTs  turna¬ 
round  should  continue  by  making  inter¬ 
nal  moves  to  cut  costs,  while  expanding 
at  a  slower,  more  deliberate  rate  into 
other  areas. 

“He  felt  that  we  should  bring  in  large 
amounts  of  outside  capital  and  dilute 
our  positions,”  Ruhe  told  E&P.  “I  felt 
we  should  continue  the  turnaround  in¬ 
ternally.” 

Ruhe  said  a  danger  of  bringing  in  a 
great  amount  of  cash  all  at  once  might 
be  a  tendency  to  expand  extravagantly, 
rather  than  within  the  real  means  of  the 
service.  Also,  he  said,  “just  because 
you  bring  in  a  lot  of  money  doesn’t 
mean  you  improve  the  service.” 

“1  felt  in  order  for  UPI  to  survive,  it 
must  be  done  internally,”  Ruhe  said. 

Hooker  was  allowed  to  buy  into  the 
wire  service  for  $1  for  his  entrepreneu¬ 
rial  skills  and  his  ability  to  obtain 
financing.  He  sold  back  his  30%  share 
of  the  service  back  for  $1  on  April  14. 

“It  was  a  subject  over  which  reason¬ 
able  men  could  disagree,”  he  said.  “I 
guess  an  apt  way  to  describe  it  is  a 
difference  in  styles.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  their  intelligence  and  hones¬ 
ty  and  they  have  made  a  great  contribu¬ 
tion  in  attempting  to  turn  UPI  around.  I 
hope  that  I  have  also  made  a  construc¬ 
tive  contribution  in  the  75  days  I  was 
there.” 

Hooker  said  when  his  two  partners 
did  not  go  along  with  his  proposal,  he 


attempted  to  buy  their  shares,  but  they 
refused. 

“They  were  kind  enough  to  let  me  in 
for  $1,  so  I  sold  it  back  for  $1. 

“John  Jay  is  a  brilliant  entrepreneur 
and  promoter,  and  he  works  at  a  dyna¬ 
mic  pace,”  said  Ruhe,  who  is  managing 
director  and  chief  executive  officer. 
“He  has  developed  his  own  style  of 
management  over  the  years,  as  have 
we;  we  found  that  our  styles  were  not 
as  compatible  as  we  had  hoped.” 

Ruhe  added  that  “over  time,  we  will 
work  together  again  on  many  projects. 
We  don’t  consider  this  a  serious  breach 
in  our  relationship.” 

Hooker  attended  a  New  York  Times- 
sponsorcd  party  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  this  week  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  were  Ruhe  and  Geissler.  After  the 
party,  the  Hooker,  Ruhe,  Geissler  en¬ 
tourage  left  together. 

“We  are  still  very  close  friends,” 
Ruhe  said  as  they  departed. 

Larry  Jinks  named 
UPI  advisory  board 

Larry  jinks,  senior  vicepresident/ 
news  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
Southeastern  region  position  on  United 
Press  International’s  Newspaper 
Advisory  Board. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  board  of  directors,  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  prior  to  the  ANPA 
convention,  approved  a  resolution  in 
support  of  efforts  to  repeal  the  Equal 
Time  Rule,  Fairness  Doctrines  and 
other  measures  regulating  the  content 
of  electronic  media. 

The  ANPA  board  stated: 

“In  order  to  advance  the  free  flow  of 
information,  ANPA  intends  to  support 
initiatives  aimed  at  preventing  or  re¬ 
pealing  statutes,  regulations  or  policies 
at  all  levels  of  government  which  per¬ 
mit  government  content  regulation. 
Most  offensive  of  existing  content  re¬ 
strictions  are  those  such  as  the  so-called 
fairness  doctrine  and  equal  time  re¬ 
quirements  which  deprive  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  cable  television  of  basic  edito¬ 
rial  freedoms  now  enjoyed  by  other 


UPI  establishes 
working  committees 

United  Press  International’s  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Board  members  will 
chair  eight  new  committees  that  will 
each  take  ongoing  looks  at  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  wire  services  coverage. 

The  eight  committees  will  be  made 
up  of  editors  on  UPI  subscriber  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country.  They  will 
be  selected  by  UPI  management  along 
with  the  wire  services  regional 
vicepresidents.  The  new  program  was 
announced  at  the  Advisory  Board 
meeting  this  week  during  the  ANPA 
convention. 

The  eight  committees  include:  fore¬ 
ign  report,  national  report,  local  &  re¬ 
gional  report,  sports,  photo,  financial, 
features,  and  technical  quality  &  pro¬ 
duction. 

UPI  president  William  Small  told 
E&P  the  committees  will  offer  ideas  on 
how  to  improve  the  various  aspects  of 
UPI  coverage. 

Bill  Adler  of  UPI  said  the  committees 
will  offer  a  “regular  flow  of  input.” 
There  is  a  desire,  he  said,  “for  that 
input  and  advice  from  subscribers.” 

This  move  will  give  the  Advisory 
Board  a  much  more  important  role  than 
it  has  had  in  the  past,  Adler  said. 

Station  acquired 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.  said 
it  has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  acquire 
WNGE-tv  in  Nashville  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount.  The  station  is  owned  by 
the  General  Electric  Broadcasting  Co. 


media.  ANPA  supports  efforts  to  re¬ 
move  those  existing  government  res¬ 
trictions  which  regulate  media  cover¬ 
age  of  political  and  public  issues.” 

ANPA  said  the  board’s  action  was 
taken  after  receiving  recommendations 
from  its  Telecommunications,  Press/ 
Bar,  and  Government  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tees. 

In  other  action,  the  board  also  autho¬ 
rized  sending  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service’s  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  urging  that  “the  government 
adopt  present  third  class  rates  on  a 
permanent  basis,”  said  Terry  Maguire, 
ANPA  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel. 

The  letter  asks  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  “to  modify  the  recommendation 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  which 
would  lower  third  class  rates,’’ 
Maguire  said. 


ANPA  supports  repeal 
of  fairness  doctrines 
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A  TRADITION  OF  NEWS 


THE  Evening  news  association 

encourages  its  print  and  broadcast  journalists  to  pursue  the  news 
regardless  of  where  it  may  lead.  That  has  been  a  standard  for  110  years  to 
the  reporters  who  serve  a  public’s  right  to  know. 


THE  JAMES  E.  SCRIPPS  AWARD 

Fred  Girard  •  The  Detroit  News 


A  health  care  scandal  of  enormous  proportions  in  Michigan  was 
reported  by  The  Detroit  News  over  a  nine-day  span  in  1982. 
Autopsy  and  toxicology  reports  were  painstakingly  cross-checked  against 
Medicaid  records  where  178  deaths  had  occurred  over  a  two-year  period. 
In  those  cases,  there  were  59,575  prescriptions,  10,375  doctors’ 
examinations  and  5,532  injections  of  potent  drugs.  State  Medicaid 
regulations  were  subsequently  changed  and  a  new  body  of  rules  has  been 
proposed  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse.  For  his  outstanding  efforts,  staff 
writer  Fred  Girard  was  awarded  $5,000  and  the  James  E.  Scripps  Grand 
Prize,  an  honor  in  the  name  of  ENA’s  founder. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 


Newspaper  Division 

The  Detroit  News  The  Desert  Sun  The  Daily  News 

Detroit,  Michigan  Palm  Springs,  California  Indio,  California 


Times  Graphics,  Inc. 

The  Vineland  Times  foumal  •  Millville  Daily 
New  Jersey 


Broadcast  Division 

WDVM-TV 
Washington,  D.C 


KTVY 

Oklahoma  City  Okla. 


KOLD-TV 
Tucson,  Arizona 


WALA-TV 
Mobile,  Alabama 


KVUE-TV 
Austin,  Texas 


WWJ-WJOI 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Secretary  Dole  seeks  media  help 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole  asked  newspaper  publishers 
attending  the  annual  Associated  Press  membership  luncheon  this  week  to 
work  with  her  in  the  battle  to  get  drunk  drivers  off  the  roads. 

“I  appeal  to  you  to  work  with  me  in  this  important  endeavor,”  she  said, 
after  reeling  off  statistics  which  related  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
drunk  drivers. 

Secretary  Dole  said  the  public  has  grown  to  accept  drunk  drivers,  that  the 
laws  governing  driving  while  intoxicated  are  too  lax,  and  that  judges  are  too 
lenient. 

“We  must  let  it  be  known  that  the  era  of  permissiveness  toward  the  drunk 
driver  is  over,”  she  said,  urging  that  newspapers  join  in  the  battle  for  stricter 
laws  for  drunk  drivers.  “You  are  influential  and  respected  in  your  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Secretary  Dole  also  said  the  Advertising  Council  is  in  the  process  of 
putting  together  a  campaign  dealing  with  the  drunk  driver  problem. 

Secretary  Dole’s  husband,  Robert,  the  U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas,  spoke 
on  the  “Conservative  Innovators,”  but  also  made  some  comments  about 
the  press. 

“Actually,  the  press  has  been  pretty  good  to  me  lately,”  said  the  former 
presidential  and  vicepresidential  candidate.  “I  don’t  always  believe  what  I 
read  about  myself  in  the  papers  these  days — but  I  don’t  take  the  trouble  to 
deny  it  either.” 

Rival  sales  tactics  reported 
on  at  ANPA  convention  workshop 


AP  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


your  cooperative,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  will  get  it.” 

Batten  said  AP  currently  serves  77% 
of  the  U.S.  daily  newspapers. 

He  said  AP  is  “only  a  few  months” 
from  operating  a  900-dish  satellite  sys¬ 
tem  and  in  January,  AP  inaugurated 
Laserphoto  Two,  a  satellite  fed  second 
photo  circuit.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  among  newspapers 
for  more  color  and  a  wider  selection  of 
pictures,  he  said.  “Nearly  50  newspa¬ 
pers  have  already  joined  the  network,” 
he  added. 

A  24-minute  documentary  film  about 
AP,  narrated  by  John  Chancellor  of 
NBC  News,  was  aired  for  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

“This  film  is  a  concise,  graphic  way 
of  explaining  what  AP  is,  how  it  de¬ 
veloped,  what  it  does  and  how  it  does 
it,”  Keith  Fuller,  AP  president  and 
general  manager  said. 

The  film  was  five  months  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Rene  Cappon,  general  news  editor 
and  head  of  the  feature  department,  su¬ 
pervised  the  production.  Special  cor¬ 
respondent  Jules  Loh  supervised  the 
writing  of  the  script.  Chancellor  did  the 
narration  free. 

Readers  rate  papers 
higher  in  accuracy 

Results  of  a  new  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates  poll  shows  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  believe  newspapers  have  improved 
in  accuracy,  analysis  and  completeness 
since  the  last  study  was  made  eight 
years  ago. 

“Harris  figures  in  the  poll  for  USA 
Today  show  that  compared  with  cover¬ 
age  on  radio,  tv  and  in  newsmagazines, 
newspapers  have  gained  in  the  last 
eight  years  in  several  categories,  most¬ 
ly  at  television’s  expense,”  the  Gan¬ 
nett  paper  reported  April  25. 

Harris  respondents  rate  newspapers 
more  accurate  (6  percentage  points 
higher),  better  at  explaining  news  (10 
points  higher)  and  more  complete  (9 
points  higher)  than  they  did  in  1974. 
Although  newspapers  have  improved 
their  ratings  on  accuracy,  they  remain 
15  points  behind  tv’s  ranking. 

Lou  Harris,  whose  polling  firm  is 
owned  by  Gannett  Co.,  told  reporter, 
Dan  Neuharth,  that  in  earning  more 
trust,  newspapers  have  scored  “quite  a 
big  comeback.” 

The  poll  indicated  that  publishers 
don’t  have  a  good  grasp  of  readers’ 
news  interests.  Harris  said  publishers 
think  their  readers  are  “rather  local 
yokels.  America’s  gone  more  national 
and  international  in  its  interests.” 
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Representatives  of  Gannett  Co.’s 
newspaper,  outdoor  advertising,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  divisions  teamed  up  to 
give  ANPA  members  a  look  at  how  the 
different  media  sell  against  each  other. 

The  workshop  on  selling  strategies 
was  chaired  by  Louis  A.  Weil  III,  Gan- 
nett’s  senior  vicepresident  for  planning 
and  development. 

“In  planning  your  own  strategy,  it’s 
always  nice  to  know  how  the  other  guy 
plans  to  sell  against  you,”  Weil  said. 
He  gave  each  of  the  media  representa¬ 
tives  the  task  of  convincing  a  fictional 
business.  Chapman’s  Chevrolet  of 
Rochester  with  a  $180,000  ad  budget,  to 
use  his  or  her  medium  for  promoting 
the  1983  Corvette. 

Ann  W.  Shannon,  vicepresident  for 
marketing  and  research  of  Gannett 
Outdoor,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  stressed  the 
ability  of  outdoor  advertising  “to 
blanket  the  market”  or  be  “geographi¬ 
cally  targeted”  in  delivering  a  message 
to  potential  Corvette  buyers. 

“Fast  reach  and  frequency,”  four 
color  presentation,  and  the  ability  to 
reach  an  upscale  audience  were  other 
strengths  cited  by  Shannon. 

She  put  particular  emphasis  on  out¬ 
door  advertising’s  ability  to  reach 
working  woman.  Shannon  said  market 
research  showed  since  1980  outdoor 
advertising  reached  more  working 
women  than  did  newspapers. 

She  recommended  to  Chapman  an  ad 
campaign  with  64%  of  his  budget  going 
to  outdoor,  18%  to  newspapers,  and 
18%  to  television. 

James  D.  Mulla,  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Gannett’s  WLQV-AM 


and  WCZY-FM  in  Detroit,  said  flexibil¬ 
ity  was  radio’s  biggest  advantage. 

Mulla  also  emphasized  radio’s  low 
production  costs  and  timeliness. 
“When  people  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  right  away,  they  turn  on  the 
radio,”  he  said. 

“Radio  is  a  bargain,”  Mulla  added, 
pointing  out  the  fierce  competition 
among  the  numerous  stations  in  the  De¬ 
troit  market.  “They  want  to  deal,”  he 
said. 

Lawrence  J.  Deutsch,  vicepresident 
and  local  sales  manager  of  Gannett’s 
KBTV  in  Denver,  called  television 
“the  most  dynamic  medium  ever  in¬ 
vented.” 

Deutsch’s  sales  pitch  stressed  that 
advertisers  needed  no  other  medium 
than  television  to  sell  their  products. 

“Only  tv  can  do  it  all — sight,  sound, 
motion  and  emotion,”  he  said.  “You 
don’t  have  to  buy  another  medium.” 

He  said  in  any  week,  an  ad  on  KBTV 
reaches  “98%  of  your  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

He  told  the  fictional  Chapman  that  be¬ 
ing  in  tv  “isn’t  complicated.  It’s  the 
flexible  medium,”  and  added  that  spot 
rates  varied  from  $20  to  $1,100. 

Mark  Arnold,  vicepresident/adver¬ 
tising  of  Gannett  Co.  and  director  of 
sales  for  USA  Today,  said  the  strength 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Times-Union  was  that  they 
reached  the  largest  upscale  audience, 
the  people  “most  likely  to  buy”  a  Cor¬ 
vette. 

Arnold  quoted  a  Belden  study  which 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Reserve  a  place  now!  Send  in  the  coupon  or  call  (703)  620-9560. 

Registration  fees:  Members,  $360;  Non-members,  $425;  Spouses,  $275. 

Yes,  register  me  and  here’s  my  check.  Rush  me  the  conference  packet  for  iNPA’s  internationai  Conference  at  the  Westin  Hotei  in  Chicago, 
May  15-18. 


Newspaper _ 

Street  address- 


State/Province. 


Teiephone _ 

_  Zip/Postai  Code- 


inpa 


International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091 


Look  who  will  be  there! 


Can  you  afford  to  miss  out? 


INPA’s  53rd  International  Conference 


Westin  Hotel,  Chicago 
May  15-18, 1983 


There  are  dozens  of  reasons  why  the  INPA  International  Conference  is 
the  best  investment  you  can  make  in  1983  for  your  newspaper  and  your 
career.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  . . . 


“If  you  wish,  and  if 
you  try,  you  can  get  in 
as  much  in  one  day  at 
an  INPA  International 
convention  as  you 
can  in  a  week  long 
seminar.” 


“Information! 
Exchange  of  ideas! 
Practical  sug¬ 
gestions!  Give-and- 
take  sessions!  Buzz 
sessions!  Table 
discussions! 
Disruptions!  Food! 
Promotes  even  more 
ideas!” 


“The  creative  sparks 
fly  at  an  INPA 
Conference.  To  be  at 
the  Conference  is  to 
join  a  network  of  pros 
who  all  seem  willing 
to  share  ideas,  and 
most  are  on  the 
ascent  side  of  their 
careers.  I’d 
recommend  It.” 


Elliott  Brack 
VP  &  Gen  Mgr 
Gwinnett  Daily  News 
Lawrenceville,  Ga 


John  Hafnor 
Promotion  Manager 
Rapid  City  Journal 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 


Vincent  Spezzano 
Exec.  Vice  President 
USA  Today 
Washington,  D  C. 


Ronni  Smith 
Asst.  Marketing  Dir. 
Tribune  Chronicle 
Warren,  Ohio 


“The  Conference 
shows  me  I  can 
always  be  better  and 
that  an  idea  can 
always  be  taken  one 
step  further.” 


Conference  Headliners 

*  John  Naisbitt,  author  of  the  best¬ 
seller,  “Megatrends.” 

*  Keith  Reinhard,  chairman,  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers,  the  creative 
mind  behind  McDonald’s  sizzling 
campaign. 

*  Chuck  Blore,  chairman.  Chuck  Blore 
&  Don  Richman,  Inc.,  the  producer- 
creator  of  award-winning  radio  &  TV 
commecials. 

*  Plus  many  more,  including  the 
heads  of  ANPA,  ICMA,  INAME,  ASNE 
and  NAB. 


I  “You  can  still  teach  an 
ri  old  dog  new  tricks. 

,/ '  Every  year  at  the  INPA 
L  Conference  I  get  new 
Ub  ideas.” 


John  Mauro 
Research  Director 
Media  General  Inc. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Commission  seeks  cutback 
in  3rd  ciass  presort  rate 


By  James  E.  Roper 

For  the  fifth  time,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  has  submitted  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  in  postal  rates 
on  third  class  mail  presorted  to  various 
levels. 

The  commission  trimmed  back  its 
previously-proposed  reduction  for 
rates  on  mail  presorted  to  carrier 
routes — a  category  that  accounts  for 
about  half  of  third  class  mailings. 

In  December,  the  commission  said 
this  rate  should  be  cut  about  10%.  Now 
it  says  the  cut  should  be  about  6.3%. 

Compared  with  the  commission’s 
proposals  in  December,  the  new  re¬ 
commendations  also  would  lower  the 
rate  for  mail  presorted  to  five-digit  ZIP 
codes,  lower  the  rate  for  “all  other” 
third  class  mail  and  keep  unchanged  the 
pound  rate. 

The  rate  commission  submitted  its 
recommendations  to  the  Governors  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  which  rejected 
previous  recommendations.  This  time 
the  governors  have  full  authority  to 
accept  the  recommendations  or  write 
their  own  rates  and  order  them  en¬ 
forced.  The  governors  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  May  2  and  promised  an 
announcement  at  that  time. 

In  submitting  its  latest  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  said 
that  it  thought  it  had  fashioned  rates 
that  met  objections  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  most  disputed  part  has  been  the 
rate  for  material  presorted  to  the  carrier 
route.  A  temporary  rate  now  in  effect  is 
7.9  cents  for  each  piece  up  to  3.91 
ounces.  In  December,  the  rate  commis¬ 
sion  suggested  this  should  be  cut  to  7. 1 
cents,  a  reduction  of  about  10  percent. 
Its  latest  recommendation  is  for  a  rate 
of  7.4  cents,  a  reduction  from  the  tem¬ 
porary  rate  of  about  6.3  percent. 

The  Board  of  Governors  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  7.1  cents  rate  on  grounds 


ing  and  catalogs — has  to  be  presorted  at 
least  by  states.  Mail  in  this  “all  other” 
classification  now  bears  a  rate  of  10.9 
cents  per  piece.  In  December,  the  rate 
commission  recommended  this  raise  to 
1 1.1  cents,  but  now  recommends  11 
cents.  In  December  and  again  in  its 
latest  proposal,  the  rate  commission  fa¬ 
vored  retaining  the  temporary  charge 
of  45  cents  per  pound. 

“As  all  these  rates  are  substantially 


Total  daily  newspaper  circulation 
reached  more  than  62  million  in  1982 
and,  for  the  first  time,  morning  circula¬ 
tion  surpassed  that  of  evening  news¬ 
papers  by  almost  3.9  million,  according 
to  data  compiled  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Newspapers  remained  the  leading 
advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States  with  a  volume  of  more  than  $18.3 
billion,  $4  billion  more  than  its  nearest 
competitor,  television. 

As  detailed  in  “Facts  About  News¬ 
papers  ’83,”  a  statistical  summary  of 
the  newspaper  business  compiled 
annually  by  the  ANPA,  gains  were  re¬ 
corded  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  the 
newspaper  business  including  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  revenues,  readership 
and  employment. 

Highlights  for  1982  included: 

•  Daily  newspapers  totaled  1,710  in 
number  with  433  morning,  1,311  even¬ 
ing  and  34  “all  day”  newspapers. 

U.S.  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  Circulation 
1946-1982 


supported  by  prominent  third-class 
mailer  associations,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  a  harmful  disruptive  effect  on 
mailers,”  the  rate  commission  said. 

One  of  the  five  commissioners,  ob¬ 
jected  vigorously.  The  commissioner, 
James  H.  Duffy,  said  in  a  dissent  that 
“this  fifth  recommended  decision  .  .  . 
is  inherently  defective .  ’  ’ 

“Two  hooves  do  not  make  a  horse,” 
he  said,  “and  limited  compromises, 
commendable  as  they  may  be,  cannot 
validate  the  basic  defects  contained  in 
the  instant  recommendation.  The  deci¬ 
sion  remains  incapable  of  passing  judi¬ 
cial  review  and  I  would  be  derelict  in 
my  duties  it  I  were  to  recommend  it .” 


•  Daily  circulation  increased  from 
61.4  to  62.4  million. 

•  Sunday  newspapers  reached  new 
highs  of  768  in  number  and  more  than 
56  million  in  circulation. 

•  Newspaper  employment  gained 
2.9  thousand  according  to  revised  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  statistics.  Total  em¬ 
ployment  was  424,800. 

•  An  average  of  2.7  persons  read 
each  newspaper  circulated  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States. 

•  Weekly  newspapers  numbered 
7,626  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  44 
million. 

The  booklet  also  contains  similar 
data  on  the  116  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Statistics  reported  in  the  booklet 
were  obtained  from  various  sources  in¬ 
cluding  the  1983  E&P  Year  Book  for 
figures  on  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  their  circulation,  newspaper  con¬ 
sultant  firms,  trade  associations,  the 
U.S.  government,  and  others. 


Newspaper  circulation 
up  by  1  million  daily 


that  so  many  mailers  would  switch  to  it 
from  higher-rate  categories  that  the 
Postal  Service  might  lose  revenue. 

The  next-highest-rate  category  is 
third  ciass  mail  presorted  to  five-digit 
ZIP  codes.  The  current  temporary  rate 
is  9.3  cents  per  piece.  In  December,  the 
rate  commission  recommended  this  be 
raised  to  9.5  cents.  But  in  its  latest  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  commission  favored  re¬ 
taining  the  temporary  rate. 

This  was  intended  to  reduce  the 
spread  between  rates  for  mail  presorted 
to  carrier  routes  or  to  five-digit  ZIPs, 
thus  not  encouraging  too  many  mailers 


Year 

Morning 

Evening 

Total  M&E 

Sunday 

1946 

20,545,908 

30,381,597 

50,927,505 

43,665,364 

1950 

21,266,126 

32,562,946 

53,829,072 

46,582,348 

1955 

22,183,408 

33,963,951 

56,147,359 

46,447,658 

1960 

24,028,788 

34,852,958 

58,881,746 

47,698,651 

1965 

24,106,776 

36,250,787 

60,357,563 

48,600,090 

1970 

25,933,783 

36,173,744 

62,107,527 

49,216,602 

1975 

25,490,186 

36,165,245 

60,655,431 

51,096,393 

1980 

29,414,036 

32,787,804 

62,201,840 

54,671,755 

1981* 

30,552,316 

30,878,429 

61,430,745 

55,180,004 

1982^ 

33,150,291 

29,287,783 

62,438,074 

56,152,405 

to  switch  to  the  carrier  route  category.  , 

All  third  class  mail — mostly  advertis-  Revised  figures 
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^Preliminary  figures 


Source:  Editor  ^  Publisher 
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859,180 


The  Nation’s  Newspaper 
Tops  One  Million! 

USA  TODAY  has  reached  an  average  daily 
net  paid  circulation  of  1,109,587  in  less  than 
seven  months  of  publication.  That  puts  The 
Nation’s  Newspaper  about  40%  ahead  of  its 
April  projection  and  nearly  at  its  year-end 
1983  goal. 

The  first  phase  of  USA  TODAY’S  rollout 
has  it  into  15  top  market  clusters  coast-to- 
coast.  Second  phase  plans  to  be  announced 
soon  will  make  The  Nation’s  Newspaper  even 
more  available  nationwide  and  promise  to 
make  TODAY  even  hotter! 

'  Averane  daily  net  paid  circulation  for  the  week  ending 
.April  15  is  certified  by  the  independent  auditinj{  firm  of 
IVice  Waterhouse.  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  nieni- 
bership  applied  for. 


Newspapers  Are  Alive  and  Well! 
The  Other  Top  25* 


1.  The  WaU  Street  Journal 

2.  New  York  DaJy  News . 

3.  Los  .Angeles  Tunes . 

4.  New  York  Post . 

5.  New  York  Tunes . 

6.  Chicago  Tnbune  . 

7.  Washutgton  Post . 

8.  Chicago  Sun-Tunes  . 

9.  Detroit  News . 

10.  Detroii  Free  Press . 

11.  Philadelphia  Inquirer . 

12.  San  Francisco  Chronicle . 

13.  Long  Island  Newsday 

14.  Boston  Globe  . 

15.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

16.  Newark  Star  Ledger  .  . 

17.  Houston  Chrorucle . 

18.  Niianu  Herald 

19.  Houston  Post . 

20.  Buffalo  Evening  News 

21.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

22.  Dallas  Morning  News . 

23.  Milwaukee  journal . 

24.  Philadelphia  Daily  News . 

25.  Kansas  City  Tunes . 

'Latest  available  weeku.iv  ligures  as  hied  with  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  < 

culatHMi  subiect  to  .Kjdit.  September  30.  1982  F.AS-F.AX. 


1.925,722 

1,544.101 

1.052.637 

960.120 

905.675 

758.255 

726.009 

651.579 

642.531 

631.989 

553.582 

537.621 

515.728 

510.978 

487.672 

424.224 

419.869 

397.953 

376.455 

330.694 

321.693 

317.279 

307.112 

294.920 

284.966 


Launch  date 


Avera)^  daily  net  paid  circulation. 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Compan 


F  RST  AM 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Inch 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1179, 

Telephone  (809)  292-7633  •  Sendj 


Libel 


Libel  continues  to  be  one  of  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  newspaper  business  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  As  of  the  end  of  January, 
1983,  the  Mutual  Company  and  its  related  compa¬ 
nies  were  insuring  just  under  2,500  entities  in  this 
field,  with  more  than  300  insured  under  First 
Amendment  insurance.  During  the  past  20  years 
through  December  31,  1982,  more  than  4,250  suits 
in  the  field  of  libel,  invasion  of  privacy,  copyright, 
plagiarism,  and  piracy  have  been  serviced  by  Mu¬ 
tual.  These  cost  almost  $27  million  in  payouts  by 
the  companies.  The  gi'eat  majority  of  payouts, 
however,  have  been  in  costs  of  defense  and  not  in 
settlements  or  verdicts.  The  percentage  of  cases 
per  number  of  insureds  would  appear  to  be  de¬ 
creasing,  but  the  gross  number  of  insureds  has 
gi’own  from  151  in  1963  to  the  present  figure  of 
more  than  2,500.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Mutual 
policy,  irrespective  of  cost,  is  the  best  bargain  that 
a  newspaper  can  receive.  We  treat  all  newspapers 
in  the  same  category  equally  without  attempting 
to  rate  them.  We  do  offer  group  rates  to  gi’oups  of 
papers,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  basis 
for  taking  insurance  under  the  Mutual  progi’am  is 
membership  in  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  that  being  the  group  which  we  use 
as  the  basis  for  the  insurance.  Non-members  of 
ANPA  who  are  also  not  daily  newspapers  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  take  out  the  policy  under  the  Potomac 
Insurance  Company  Limited,  but  there,  they  are 
limited  to  $1  million  in  coverage  as  opposed  to  the 
$10  million  available  under  the  Mutual  policy. 

These  policies  are  occinrence  policies  .  .  .  not 
claitifs  made.  And  they  are  not  limited  as  aggre¬ 
gate  policies.  We  would  also  point  out  that  Mutual 


'  I 


Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


ANCE 


ENDMENT 


On  or  about  May  15,  Territorial  Insurance 
Company  will  mail  to  all  ANPA  daily  members 
applications  for  strike  insurance.  This  insurance 
is  available  for  entry  only  one  time  a  year.  Appli¬ 
cations  must  be  received  in  Bermuda  by  June  24, 
1983  to  participate  in  the  year  198:1-84.  Detailed 
information  is  available  from  the  Mutual  offices 
listed  below  and  will  be  contained  in  the  materials 
mailed  to  each  ANPA  daily  newspaper  member  as 
mentioned  above.  We  urge  you  to  pay  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  this  material.  The  insurance  year  is  July  1 
to  June  :10. 


Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited 

HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 

all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


is  the  only  company  doing  business  with  U.  S.  in¬ 
sureds  which,  without  quibble  or  question,  answers 
in  punitive  damages  in  every  state  in  the  United 
States. 


Deductibles  begin  at  $2,500  and  go  as  high  as 
$25,000  in  Mutual,  and  $1,000  and  $1,500  in  Po¬ 
tomac.  It  should  be  noted  the  Mutual  does  not 
carry  a  surcharge  in  any  state.  Nor  is  any  member 
of  a  gi'oup  surcharged  because  of  bad  e.xperience. 


First  Amendment  Insurance 


This  insurance  is  now  available  through  the 
Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited  as  well  as 
Mutual.  Limit  of  liability  for  defense  costs  in  First 
Amendment  insurance  is  $1,000,000  whether  in 
Mutual  or  Potomac.  Deductibles  and  rates  are  the 
same  as  for  the  same  amount  of  libel  insurance  as 
would  relate  to  the  First  Amendment  amount 
taken  up  to  $1,000,000.  h'irst  Amendment  insur¬ 
ance  cannot  be  bought  without  libel  insurance. 
This  insurance  is  now  available  in  Canada  as  well 
as  the  United  States. 


Strike  Insurance 


Seattle  JOA  cleared 
by  Federal  appeals  court 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  Federal  appeals  court  April  12 
cleared  the  way  for  the  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  ailing  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  Seattle 
Times. 

In  a  3-0  decision,  the  U.S.  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco 
ruled  that  United  States  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  acted 
properly  in  approving  the  agreement 
that  allows  the  two  dailies  to  merge 
their  business  and  advertising  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act. 

The  decision  reversed  the  ruling  of 
Seattle  U.S.  District  Judge  Barbara 
Rothstein  that  Smith’s  approval  was  in¬ 
valid  because  the  Hearst  organization, 
which  owns  the  P-I,  had  not  exploited 
the  possibilities  of  selling  the  paper  to 
keep  it  alive. 

The  two  newspapers  are  holding  up 
plans  to  put  the  joint  agreement  into 
effect,  apparently  until  the  other  side 
decides  whether  or  not  to  appeal. 

The  defendents  in  the  suit  declared  at 
a  hearing  last  December  before  the 
appeals  court  that  there  were  no  bona- 
fide  offers  for  the  P-I,  only  approached 
by  parties  “that  went  nowhere.” 

Writing  the  appellate  court  ruling. 
Judge  J.  Blaine  Anderson  said  on  this 
issue: 

“While  the  evidence  showed  that  six 
individuals  or  entities  inquired  into  the 
possible  sale  of  the  P-I,  it  did  not  show 
that  the  P-I  could  in  all  probability  be 
sold  to  a  buyer  who  would  continue  its 
operation  as  an  independent  newspa¬ 
per.  The  ‘inquiries’  were  just  that;  they 
were  not  offers.” 

Anderson  added  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  agreed  with  Rothstein ’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  alternatives  to  a  JOA  should 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  a 
newspaper  qualifies  under  the  NPA. 
Even  so,  he  went  on,  Hearst  “met  its 
burden  of  showing  that  the  alleged 
alternatives  did  not  offer  a  solution  to 
the  P-I’s  difficulties.” 

The  suit  against  a  JOA  in  Seattle  was 
brought  by  a  coalition  of  suburban 
newspaper  publishers,  advertisers  and 
P-I  employees,  about  200  of  whom  are 
expected  to  lose  their  jobs  under  the 
joint  plan. 

The  two  newspapers  have  contended 
that  a  JOA  is  the  only  way  to  save  the 
financially  troubled  P-1  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  defense  attorney  arguments  be¬ 
fore  the  U.S.  appeals  court,  was  losing 
$200,000  a  week. 

According  to  the  appellate  court 
opinion,  “The  critical  question  is 
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whether  it  was  shown  that  the  P-I’s 
financial  condition  was  such  that  new 
management  might  be  successful  in  re¬ 
versing  the  P-I’s  difficulties.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  sup¬ 
porting  a  negative  answer.” 

The  court  also  noted  that  an  admini¬ 
strative  law  judge,  who  heard  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  case  prior  to  the  attorney 
general’s  ruling,  found  the  P-I  had  lost 
over  $14  million  since  1969  and  that  the 
paper  was  on  a  “downward  spiral.” 

The  law  judge,  the  appellate  ruling 
pointed  out,  determined  the  P-I  man¬ 
agement  had  acted  “competently  and 
reasonably  in  an  effort  to  return  the 
paper  to  profitability.” 

Judge  Anderson  wrote  that  Roth¬ 
stein  was  in  error  when  she  held  that 
Hearst  had  not  sustained  the  burden  of 
proving  new  management  could  not 
succeed  in  turning  the  P-I  around  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  respond  favorably  to 
purchase  inquiries. 

“In  the  absence  of  a  showing  that 
there  is  a  likelihood  new  management 
would  succeed,  Hearst ’s  failure  to  con¬ 
sider  purchase  inquiries  lost  import¬ 
ance,”  the  appeals  court  ruling  stated. 

The  new  opinion  went  deeply  into 
the  question  of  burden  of  proof  under 
the  NPA.  Anderson  wrote  the  “ulti¬ 
mate  burden  of  persuasion  lies  with 
JOA  proponents,  but  added  that  the 
burden  only  entails  a  showing  of  (1)  the 
economic  fact  of  probable  failure  and 
(2)  reasonable  management  practices. 

JOA  opponents,  the  court  went  on, 
can  rebut  such  evidence  by  showing  the 
papers’  losses  did  not  exist  or  were 
caused  by  bad  management.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  P-I,  the  opinion  said,  the 
opposition  could  produce  evidence 
others  were  interested  in  buyng  the 
paper  and  that  new  ownership  could 
return  the  paper  to  the  black. 

But  when  the  defendants  estab¬ 
lished,  as  they  did,  that  “the  paper  was 
managed  reasonably  and  its  trend  to¬ 
ward  failure  is  irreversible  under  any 
management,  we  have  no  difficulty 
concluding  that  the  burden  of  proof  has 
been  met,”  the  opinion  declared. 

In  interpreting  Congress’  intention  in 
passing  the  NPA,  the  appeals  court  said 
the  act  requires  a  showing  by  a  news¬ 
paper  that  it  faces  closure  without  joint 
agreement  but  it  also  provides  that  a 
paper’s  failing  status  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  “without  regard  to  its  ownership 
or  affiliation.” 

In  other  words,  the  court  said,  the 
fact  that  the  P-I  is  owned  by  the  parent 
Hearst  corporation  is  not  a  factor.  The 
paper  should  be  analyzed  as  a  “free¬ 
standing  entity.” 


Also  rejected  by  the  appeals  court 
was  the  plaintiff’s  claim  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  Act  violates  the 
First  Amendment,  an  argument  that 
also  was  turned  down  by  Rothstein. 

JOA  opponents  in  Seattle  asserted 
the  NPA  was  unconstitutional  because 
it  would  impair  First  Amendment  rights 
of  smaller  newspapers  in  the  market 
area  and  that  the  act  was  too  broad  and 
vague  concerning  First  Amendment 
rights. 

The  court  replied:  “Although  these 
arguments  are  imaginative,  they  lack 
substantial  merit.” 

“It  is  obvious,”  the  court  continued, 
“that  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act’s  antitrust  exemption  will  not 
affect  the  contents  of  speech  of  these 
smaller  newspapers.  The  Act  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  regulation  which  has  the  intent 
of  promoting  and  aiding  the  press.  At 
most,  the  Act  may  affect  the  number  of 
‘readers’  a  newspaper  had.  But  that  the 
Act  may  have  such  an  effect  is  no  diffe¬ 
rent,  in  our  view,  than  any  other  econo¬ 
mic  regulation  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Anderson  was  joined  in  the  ruling  by 
Judges  Cecil  Poole  and  Proctor  Hug. 

An  associate  of  William  Dwyer,  who 
has  represented  the  anti-JOA  coalition, 
told  E&P  a  decision  on  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  had  not  been  made. 

Harold  G.  Fuhrman,  Seattle  Times 
senior  vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  said  there  would  be  no  move  to¬ 
ward  implementing  a  joint  operating 
agreement  until  both  newspapers  are 
sure  all  legal  obstacles  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Guittar  moves 
back  to  Dallas 

Lee  Guittar,  who  left  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald  in  1981  to  join  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  as  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  when  Times  Mirror  Co. 
bought  it,  is  returning  to  the  Times- 
Herald,  also  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper. 

Guittar,  who  retained  his  title  of 
board  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  at  the  Times  Herald  when  he 
left,  will  also  keep  his  titles  in  Denver. 
He  is  also  a  corporate  vicepresident  of 
Times  Mirror  Co. 

“I  went  up  to  Denver  to  do  some 
things  very  quickly — shift  from  even¬ 
ing  to  morning,  put  a  new  management 
team  in  place,  and  firm  up  the  circula¬ 
tion  base,  ”  he  said.  “I’ve  accomp¬ 
lished  that  so  I’m  coming  back  to 
Dallas.” 

“I  was  spending  five  days  a  week  in 
Denver  and  two  in  Dallas,”  Guittar 
said.  “I  will  reverse  that  process.” 

Guittar  said  he  is  returning  to  Dallas 
because  it  is  a  “bigger  jewel”  from  a 
marketing  standpoint. 
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Thomas  L.  Friedman 
and  Nan  Robertson 
of  The  New'Ybrk  Times 
win  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
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1918  The  New  York  Times,  “for  the 

most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper”— complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926  Edward  M.  Kingsbury,  for  the 
most  distinguished  editorial  of  the 
year,  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  CTaphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  interpretative  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting:  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  for 

distinguished  foreign  correspondence: 
dispatches  and  special  articles 
from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 

distinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercen- 
tenai^  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  for  articles 

from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  background  of  war- 
engaged  Germany. 

1941  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  “for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  reports, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplementary  background  informa¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  interpretation.” 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 
reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 
series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  “for  the 
most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 

1945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretive  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 


1946  Arnaldo  Cortesi,  for  distin- 

giished  corres[>ondence  from 
uenos  Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for  his 
eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949  C.  P.  Trussell,  for  “consistent 

excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington!’ 

1950  Meyer  Berger,  for  "a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  local  reporting” — 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people  by 
a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman  as  “the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  1950!’ 

1951  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special 
citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 

1952  Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for 
distinguished  reporting  on  national 
aH'airs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 

citation  for  its  Sunday  Review  of  the 
Week  Section,  which  “for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers!’ 

1955  Harrison  E.  Salisbiu^,  for  a 

series  of  articles  based  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1955  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Washington. 

1956  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column,  "Sports  of  The  Times!’ 

1957  James  B.  Reston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  from  Washington. 

1958  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign 
news. 

1960  a  .  M.  Rosenthal,  for  perceptive 
and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1964  David  Halberstam,  for  his 
distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  J.  Anthony  Lukas,  for  “a 
distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting” — an  article  on  a 
murder^  18-year-old  girl  and 
the  two  different  lives  she  led. 


1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  archi¬ 
tecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1972  The  New  York  Times,  "for  a 

distinguished  example  of  meritorious 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources” 

— publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Meu(  Frankel,  for  his  coverage 

of  President  Nixon’s  visit  to  China, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting  on 
international  affairs. 

1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting 

of  foreign  afrairs. 

1976  Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  for  his 

coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W.  (“Red”)  Smith,  for 

his  Sports  of  The  Times  column,  an 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 
diplomatic  correspondent,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 

1978  Walter  Kerr,  Sunday  drama 

critic,  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  Page 

columnist,  for  his  columns  on  the 
Bert  Lance  affair,  an  example 
of  distinguished  commentary. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  his 

"Observer”  column,  an  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  Dave  Anderson,  for  his  Sports 
of  The  Times  column.  An  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  John  M.  Crewdson,  for  his 

coverage  of  illegal  aliens  and 
immigration.  A  distinguished  example 
of  reporting  on  national  affairs. 

1982  John  Darnton,  bureau  chief, 
Warsaw,  for  his  coverage  of 

the  crisis  in  Poland.  A  distinguished 
example  of  international  reporting. 

1982  Jack  Rosenthal,  deputy 
editorial  page  editor.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  editorial 
page  writing. 
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ehf  llork  Simr  0  and  members  of  its  staff  of  feature  writing. 

have  won  52  Pulitzer  Awards.  More  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Bill  Foley,  AP  Beirut 
AP  Staff  Picture  Pulitzer  No.  16 


Sixteen  picture  Pulitzers. 

No  one  else  can  make  that  statement. 


Massacre  and  despair  in  a  Palestinian  camp  in  Lebanon.  Bill  Foley  of  the  Beirut  AP  staff  told  the 
story  with  his  camera.  His  series  won  the  1983  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photography. 

The  Associated  Press  won  its  first  Pulitzer  for  photography  in  1943.  Bill  Foley’s  is  No.  16.  And  that’s 
only  for  staff  photography.  Overall,  AP  has  won  34  Pulitzers. 

Sixteen  staff  Pulitzer  pictures  in  40  years.  Unmatched. 

AP  dedication,  AP  enterprise,  AP  skill. 

The  world  in  focus. 

AP. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Promotions  of  two  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  executives  have  been 
announced  by  publisher  Helen  K.  Co¬ 
pley. 

Richard  W.  Tullar  will  become 
director  of  operations,  a  newly  created 
position,  and  oversee  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction,  community  and  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  areas  of  the  Union- 
Tribune  operation. 

Advancing  to  Tullar’s  present  post  of 
advertising  director  is  Bert  Winrow, 
currently  display  advertising  director. 

Both  Tullar  and  Winrow  will  report  to 
Gary  Goss,  the  new  general  manager 
who  assumed  his  position  April  1  when 
Alex  De  Bakcsy  retired. 

Tullar,  with  the  Union-Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  since  1959,  has  served  as 
assistant  to  the  advertising  director,  and 


as  retail  advertising  manager.  Earlier  he 
worked  in  advertising  departments  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Phoenix  newspapers  and 
was  vicepresident  and  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager  of  Cresmer  &  Woodward. 

Winrow  joined  the  Union-Tribune 
advertising  department  in  1962,  from  the 
San  Diego  Independent.  His  posts  have 
included  supervisor,  manager  of  general 
advertising  and  assistant  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Bern  Sharfman,  special  projects  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News, 
left  the  paper  to  pursue  freelance  writing 
interests.  He  edited  the  commentary  page 
and  wrote  the  “Cynic’s  Corner”  feature 
and  “Fine  Tuning,”  which  appeared  reg¬ 
ularly  in  Keystoner  TV  Magazine.  Sharf¬ 
man  earlier  was  an  editorial  writer  and 
editor  of  the  Patriot-News  editorial  page 
between  1956  and  1975. 


Lawrence  Gunnels,  a  Chicago 
lawyer  prominent  in  First  Amendment 
law,  has  been  named  vicepresident-legal 
affairs  for  the  Chicago-based  Tribune  Co. 
Gunnels,  who  represented  the  diversified 
communication  concern  as  senior  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Reuben  &  Proctor,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  asked  to  join  Tribune  because 
of  its  “  need  to  keep  up  with  different  legal 
matters  as  our  company  becomes  larger 
and  more  diversified,”  a  Tribune  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  G.  Norvell joined  A.H.  Belo 
Corporation,  Dallas,  as  vicepresident/ 
treasurer.  Belo  is  the  parent  company  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Norvell  held  various  positions  with 
Tyler  Corporation  for  eight  years,  most 
recently  as  assistant  treasurer.  Before 
that,  he  was  a  registered  representative 
with  Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith,  Inc. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  E.  Palmieri  III  was  appointed 
director-newsprint  sales  for  Gottesman/ 
Central  National  Corporation.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  sales  of  Nova  Scotia 
forest  industries’  newsprint  to  the  U.S. 
market.  Palmieri  has  been  involved  in 
newsprint  marketing,  most  recently  as 
vicepresident  of  Garden  State  Paper 
Company,  a  division  of  Media  General 
Corporation. 
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Now  you  can  cover  high 
school  sports  in  a  cost- 
efficient  way  never 
before  possible. 

Box  scores,  game  notes, 
schedules,  individual 
and  team  leader  reports 
and  more.  All  at  your 
fingertips  and  all  within 
your  sports  news 
budget. 

For  more  information 
on  this  exciting  new 
computer  service,  call 
(314)  739-8259  or  write  to 
Sports  Stats,  10902 
St.  Charles  Rock  Road, 

St.  Ann,  MO  63074. 


ESa/TORlS 

riFlIS* 


Michael  L.  Shuman  has  been  prom¬ 
oted  to  assistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Telephone.  Shuman  has  worked  in  the 
circulation  department  since  1976  in  the 
posts  of  district  sales  manager  and  motor 
route  supervisor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Warren  G.  Bodow,  executive 
vicepresident  of  WQXR-AM/FM,  radio 
stations  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
named  president  and  general  manager. 
He  succeeds  Walter  Neiman,  who  died 
last  month. 


Donald  A.  Brown  was  named  editor 
of  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times-Tri  Cities 
Daily.  Norman  F.  Zumwalt,  executive 
editor,  has  been  named  senior  editor  in 
charge  of  political  coverage. 

*  ♦  * 

P.J.  Bednarski  is  leaving  USA  Today 
to  join  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  in  May  as 
its  new  television  and  radio  critic,  replac¬ 
ing  Gary  Deeb,  who  announced  his  res¬ 
ignation  last  month  to  pursue  several 
broadcast  opportunities  in  addition  to  his 
syndicated  column. 


Thomas  L.  Friedman, 
1983  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
for 

International  Reporting, 
is  available  exclusively 
through 

The  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 


NEWS  SERVICE _ 

East;  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton,  212-972-1070. 
West:  contact  Paul  Finch,  213-852-1579. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Kdited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

VlVYEN  J.  RAYjoined  the  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  personnel  staff  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
as  manager  of  college  relations  and  re¬ 
cruiting,  reporting  to  Jimmy  Jones,  direc¬ 
tor/affirmative  action. 

She  is  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
administration  of  all  non-newsroom  col¬ 
lege  relations  programs  and  will  assist  un¬ 
its  in  meeting  recruiting  needs.  Ray  has 
worked  in  newspaper  advertising  sales 
and  personnel  administration  during  12 
years  with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

*  * 

Thomas  J.  Lager,  display  advertising 
manager  for  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News, 
has  been  named  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  Rhon¬ 
da  WiEMAN,  a  sales  representative  with 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  World-Herald  as  a  promotion 
copywriter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Promotions  at  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press  include: 

Heidi  Knapp  Rinella,  to  assistant 
People  editor.  She  formerly  was  acting 
wire  editor  on  the  news  desk. 

Tony  Shuga,  to  assistant  news  editor, 
from  copy  editor  on  the  news  desk. 

Dick  HoGANjoined  the  News- Press  as 
an  assistant  metropolitan  editor  from  an 
assistant  city  editor  post  at  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Paula  A.  Jameson  was  appointed 
house  counsel  and  director  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.’s  legal  department,  effective  May 
2.  Jameson  has  been  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  Warren  H.  Phil¬ 
lips,  since  1981 .  She  joined  Dow  Jones  in 
1977  as  an  attorney  and  was  the  house 
counsel  from  October  of  1979  until  she 
became  assistant  to  the  chairman.  Prior 
to  joining  Dow  Jones,  Jameson  practiced 
law  for  eight  years  in  Washington,  D.C. 

*  Ht 

James  A.  Fitzgerald  was  appointed 
chief  operating  officer  of  Golf  Digest  and 
Tennis  magazines.  The  two  monthlies  are 
part  of  The  New  York  Times  Company’s 
magazine  group.  Fitzgerald  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  two  maga¬ 
zines  since  1980. 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

For  a  confidential  chat 
about  newspaper  values 
and  merger  opportunities, 
please  call  .  .  . 

Lee  Dirks  at  the  Fairmont 
571-1200 


Jim  Doughton  was  promoted 
advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent.  He 
moved  to  the  post  which  had  been  vacant 
since  last  August  and  will  be  responsible 
for  retail,  general,  classified  and  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising.  Doughton  joined  the 
newspapers  in  1974  as  a  sales  staffer  and 
became  retail  manager  in  August  of  1981. 
*  ♦  * 

Robert  W.  Hatton  Jr.,  former 
vicepresident  of  marketing  for  the  de¬ 
funct  Cleveland  Press,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  for  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News  Journal.  He  replaces  Orvil¬ 
le  Kemper,  who  retired.  Hatton  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  before  moving  to  Cleveland 
several  years  ago. 

Hi  Hi  ^ 

Lee  Butcher  was  named  editor  of  the 
Suncoast  News,  a  semi-weekly  in  New 
Port  Richey,  Florida.  Formerly  editor  of 
Florida  Trend,  Texas  Business,  and  The 
South  magazine,  he  held  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Roanoke  Times,  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune  and  Virginia-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  Norfolk. 


Gregory  L.  Thornton,  New  York 
Daily  News  vicepresident  for  industrial 
relations,  received  the  1983  Robert  W. 
Reneker  Award  for  outstanding  profes- 
sonal  management  from  Stanton  R. 
Cook,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Tribune  Company.  Cook  pre¬ 
sented  the  award  at  conclusion  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  shareholders  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago. 

Cook  said  the  award  to  Thornton  was 
for  successfully  negotiating  a  unique 
cost-reduction  program  with  11  unions 
representing  3,500  News  employees. 

«  *  « 

Douglas  A.  Rossi  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Bus- 
ness  Journal.  Rossi,  a  former  news  editor 
of  the  El  Dorado  (Kan.)  Times  and  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  succeeds 
James  V.  Strauss,  who  left  to  join  a 
business  magazine  in  Montana. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Norm  Oshrin  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sun  City  (Ariz.)  Daily 
News-Sun,  moving  from  the  Freehold 
(N.J.)  News-Transcript,  where  he  was 
editor. 


HardAfersus  Soft  Mews: 
WhaAfs  the  Best  Fit 
fin'^fourMaiket? 

The  "mix"  of  newspaper  content  affects 
readership.  Knowing  the  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  of  national  and  international  news, 
local  news,  sports,  business,  and  other 


ti. 


content  types  in  your  market  can  help  your 
newspaper  understand  adult  information 
needs. 

The  analysis  of  tough  strategic 
problems  is  our  business.  _ 

NOR .  .  .  Partner  in  1st  Place 
National  E  flf  P/INPA  Research  Award 
for  Large  Dailies,  3  of  the  iast  4  years.  Contact;.  ‘'■ 

LISA  NIELSEN  RONALD  MULDER  fUEDERK^k  RX^URRIER 
Vice  President  Senior  Analyst.;  ^,4  ^  Chairmaii'’ 

"■i>  .  * 

^  MARKET  ppifNipN  kESEAR:CH  ' 

550  Washington  Boulevai^  •  Detroit,  Michigan  48126  *(313)  963-2414 
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Notes  on  people 

Former  reporter  named  church  v-p 


A  former  newspaper  reporter, 
Robert  L.  Friedly,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  headquartered  in 
Indianapolis. 

Friedly  helped  found  and  gave  the 
name  to  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  (IRE). 

He  has  worked  in  religious  public  re¬ 
lations  for  1 7  years  and  will  continue  as 
the  head  of  the  communications  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  1 .2  million-member  church, 
directing  the  staff  that  won  ten  national 
religious  public  relations  awards  last 
year. 

In  1 966,  after  seven  years  as  water¬ 
front  reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  and  a  year  as  personnel 
specialist  for  Chevron  Oil  Company,  he 
joined  the  church  staff. 

While  with  the  States-Item,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  winning  the  Associated  Press 
Frank  C.  Allen  award  for  a  national 
scoop  on  the  firing  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Friedly  won  three  New  Orleans  Press 
Club  awards. 

A  1955  graduate  of  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Huntington,  W.Va.,  he  stud- 


Robert  Friedly 

ied  journalism  under  W.  Page  Pitt, 
served  two  years  as  sports  publicity 
director,  was  sports  editor  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  and  won  letters  in  track 
and  cross  country,  amid  holding  office 
in  several  campus  organizations. 

After  serving  in  the  Navy  in  Japan, 
Friedly  worked  a  year  as  headline  wri¬ 
ter  and  copy  editor  for  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette. 


Thomas  Nast  blog  set 


Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Detroit  News  since  1976,  has  received  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  assist  him  in 
completing  a  biography  of  Thomas  Nast. 


The  grant  will  permit  Hill  to  travel  to 
museums,  colleges  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  which  have  Nash  materials.  He 
plans  to  complete  a  working  index  of 
Nash  cartoons,  caricatures  and  illustra¬ 
tions  done  between  1857  and  1902  as  the 
foundation  for  the  biography. 

Hill  is  a  history  major  and  1957  magna 
cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard  Universi- 
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Draper  Hill 

ty  and  also  a  Fulbright  Scholar  and  author 
of  books  on  caricature.  He  has  written  a 
biography  of  England’s  James  Gillray, 
the  world’s  first  professional  political  car¬ 
toonist  who  died  in  1815. 

Teacher  turns  editor 

Thomas  R.  Kievan,  great-grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  has  been  appointed  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  paper’s 
108-year  history  that  the  editorship  has 


been  filled  by  a  descendant  of  the 
founder. 

Kievan  succeeded  Robert  W.  Boyer, 
who  retired  after  a  55-year  newspaper 
career  in  Altoona,  first  working  for  the 
defunct  Tribune  and  then  joining  the 
Mirror  as  a  reporter  and  editor.  He  was 
named  managing  editor  in  1%7  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  a  year  later. 

Kievan,  secretary  of  the  Mirror 
Printing  Co.,  formerly  was  an  English 
teacher  and  head  of  Altoona  Area  High 
School’s  language  arts  department. 

Orloff  being  honored 


A  fund  raising  campaign  has  been  laun¬ 
ched  to  renovate  a  newspaper  editing 
classroom  in  honor  of  Ed  Orloff,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

The  classroom  is  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  where  Orloff  was  a 
part-time  instructor  before  being  stricken 
with  amyotraphic  lateral  sclerosis,  more 
commonly  known  as  Lou  Gehrig’s  dis¬ 
ease. 

Organized  by  OrlofTs  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues,  the  campaign  seeks  to  raise 
$24,000.  Orloff,  a  veteran  of  nearly  a 
dozen  newspapers,  also  served  as  a  writ¬ 
ing  coach  at  several  publications. 

Contribitions,  which  are  tax  deduct¬ 
able,  may  be  sent  to  the  Edgar  Orloff 
Fund,  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94720. 


Deaths 


Harry  Paige  Bassford,  55,  special 
projects  editor  at  The  Hour,  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  died  April  14.  He  began  his  long 
tenure  with  The  Hour  in  1952  as  a  repor¬ 
ter.  From  1977  to  1981,  he  was  managing 
editor. 

ip  H/i  i/i 

John  J.  Brosnan  III,  65,  retired 
vicepresident  of  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  died  February  19. 

* 

Richard  C.  Lindi,  54,  city  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
died  April  7. 

*  ♦  * 

Margaret  Eicks  Bird,  77,  a  former 
newspaper  editor  in  Boston  and  New 
York  City  who  was  recognized  in  the  30s 
and  early  40s  for  coverage  of  women’s 
issues,  died  April  13.  She  had  been 
women’s  and  society  editor  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  from  1935  until  it  folded  in 
1941  and  then  held  the  same  position  with 
the  New  York  World  Telegram  until  1950 
when  she  became  society  columnist  for 
the  Boston  Traveler,  retiring  two  years 
later. 
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Jacksonville  papers  to  merge 
editorial  staffs  by  June 


Two  top  editors  were  promoted  and 
an  assistant  managing  editor  for 
graphics  was  named  as  part  of  a  major 
news  department  reorganization  for  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  and  the  Florida 
Times-Union  scheduled  for  completion 
by  June. 

Frederick  W.  Hartmann  was  named 
executive  editor  of  both  papers  in  a 
promotion  from  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Union. 

Ronald  K.  Martin  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  two  newspapers.  He 
had  been  acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

Foster  G.  Marshall  Jr.,  director  of 
news  illustrations,  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  graphics. 

Four  other  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tors  will  be  selected  from  the  staff  and 
assist  in  reorganizational  planning. 

James  L.  Whyte,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  promotions  at  a  meeting  of 
the  two  staffs  April  19. 

William  S.  Morris  III,  publisher  of 
the  newspapers  and  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  the  pa¬ 
rent  company,  joined  Whyte,  Hart¬ 
mann  and  Martin  in  the  Journal  news¬ 
room  for  the  announcement. 

Whyte  said,  “The  talents,  expertise 
and  experience  of  our  news  staffs  will 
be  combined  under  the  leadership  of 
Fred  Hartmann  and  Ron  Martin  to  pro¬ 
duce  newspapers  of  improved  quality 
for  readers  of  both  the  Journal  and  the 
Times-Union.” 

Morris  stressed  that  the  two  papers 
will  remain  distinctly  different  in  char¬ 
acter,  coverage  and  appearance. 

Hartmann  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Times-Union  since  September  of 
1980  and  previously  was  with  the  Wilm¬ 
ington  (Del.)  News-Journal  for  24 


years. 

Martin  became  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal  in  July  of  1981  and 
acting  managing  editor  in  April.  Martin 
joined  the  Journal  in  1%2  from  United 
Press  International. 

Marshall  was  named  director  of  news 
illustrations  for  both  papers  last  Febru¬ 
ary.  He  had  served  as  illustrations 
assignment  editor  since  1979  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  chief  photographer. 

Reuters  relocates 
Washington  bureau 

Reuters  opened  its  new  Washington, 
D.C.  bureau  at  1333  H.  Street,  N.W., 
about  two  blocks  from  the  National 
Press  Building,  where  it  had  occupied 
offices  since  World  War  II.  With  a  staff 
of  35,  Washington  is  Reuters’  largest 
bureau.  A  major  expansion  of  Reu¬ 
ters  reporting  network  was  started  last 
year,  with  the  goal  of  opening  12  new 
international  bureaus.  It  opened  nine  in 
1982  and  three  this  year.  Three  new 
bureaus  were  opened  in  the  United 
States — Houston,  Detroit  and  Dallas. 

Reuters  reported  (April  13)  that  its 
operating  profit  rose  to  $59.18  million 
in  1982  from  $3 1 .27  million  in  1981 .  Pro¬ 
fit  after  taxes  rose  to  $54.08  million 
from  $26.72  million  while  revenue  in¬ 
creased  to  $291 .46  million  from  $265.12 
million  in  1981. 

Sir  Denis  Hamilton,  chairman  of 
Reuters,  said  the  profits  had  made  its 
future  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
He  reaffirmed  the  Board’s  commitment 
to  the  basic  principle  of  the  Reuters 
Trust  Agreement  that  control  of  Reu¬ 
ters  shall  not  pass  into  hands  of  any  one 
interest  group  or  faction. 


National  Press  Club 
okays  refinance  plan 

The  National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  has  arranged  to  refinance  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  13-story  National 
Press  Building. 

Members  at  a  special  meeting  (April 
15)  approved  the  complex  deal,  made 
necessary  because  the  club  was  about 
to  run  out  of  money  in  the  midst  of  the 
top-to-bottom  overhaul  of  the  building 
containing  club  facilities  and  offices  of 
numerous  news-related  operations. 

The  National  Press  Building  Corp., 
78%-owned  by  the  club,  had  arranged 
to  borrow  $45  million  to  pay  for  the 
three-year  rehabilitation  project  but 
one  year  into  the  work  discovered  that 
the  likely  cost  would  be  $75  million. 

To  get  through  the  cash  shortage,  the 
club  and  building  corporation  arranged 
to  sell  the  building — but  not  the  land — 
to  an  investment  syndicate  for  45  years, 
after  which  ownership  of  the  building 
would  be  returned.  The  syndicate  plans 
to  sell  ownership  shares  to  individual 
investors  who  can  benefit  from  the  tax 
shelter — a  20%  tax  credit  for  rehabili¬ 
tating  a  building  more  than  40  years  of 
age,  plus  depreciation. 

Supporters  of  the  plan  said  the  tax 
shelters  were  worth  more  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  investors  than  to  the  building 
corporation  or  the  club  which  did  not 
have  significant  taxable  income  which 
needed  sheltering.  The  club,  however, 
will  continue  to  control  management  of 
the  building  through  a  newly-formed 
operating  partnership. 

“We  are  taking  a  $60  million  mort¬ 
gage  at  up  to  13%  (close  the  $45  million 
mortgage  at  15.4%)  and  an  equity  part¬ 
ner  for  the  other  $15  million,”  said 
Press  Club  president  Don  Byrne. 
“There  is  always  a  risk  when  you  bor¬ 
row  against  your  only  asset.  But  this 
arrangement  is  as  safe  as  we  can  make 
it  .  .  .  and  is  a  very  good  deal  for  the 
building  and  the  Press  Club.” 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 
accepts  libel  case 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  decide  whether  the  California  courts 
can  try  two  Florida-based  newsmen  for 
libel. 

Actress  Shirley  Jones  and  her  hus¬ 
band  Marty  Ingles,  are  suing  the  editor 
of  the  National  Enquirer,  lain  Calder 
and  one  of  his  reporters,  John  South, 
for  $20  million. 

The  California  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  California  courts  can  assert 
jurisdiction  over  the  newsmen  as  indi¬ 
viduals  because  South  made  telephone 
calls  to  California  to  gather  news  and 
Calder  edited  the  story. 
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Heads  of  ITU  and  Guild 
cite  cooperative  spirit 

Union  presidents  Joseph  Bingel  of  rather  than  outside  firms,  will  be  be- 


the  International  Typographers  Union, 
and  Charles  Perlik  of  The  Newspaper 
(iuild,  told  newspaper  publishers  this 
week  that  unions  and  management 
should  work  together  to  ensure  the  sur¬ 
vival  and  prosperity  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Appearing  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s  annual 
convention,  the  two  union  leaders  also 
touted  the  proposed  merger  of  their  un¬ 
ions. 

Perlik  said  if  the  merger  is  accom¬ 
plished,  publishers  will  have  fewer  un¬ 
ions  and  fewer  bargaining  sessions  to 
deal  with,  and  it  will  avoid  the  “I  did  it 
first”  competitive  attitude  among  the 
unions  who  are  negotiating  contracts. 

Both  union  leaders  mentioned  con¬ 
tract  “givebacks”  their  memberships 
agreed  to  at  financially-troubled  news¬ 
papers  over  the  past  year  as  one  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  unions  and  managements 
can  cooperate. 

Bingel  cited  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Austin,  St.  Louis  and  Oakland  as 
well  as  ‘‘smaller  newspapers  in  other 
markets,”  as  examples  of  where  his  un¬ 
ion  agreed  to  “givebacks.” 

Perlik  cited  New  York  and  Boston  as 
markets  where  “givebacks”  were 
agreed  to  in  order  to  help  financially- 
troubled  newspapers. 

“We  are  prepared  to  yield  some  of 
the  hard  won  gains  we’ve  made  over 
the  years  .  .  .  if  we  feel  we  can  save  an 
ailing  newspaper,”  Perlik  told  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  said  this  was  done  in  New 
York  and  Boston  “willingly,  if  not 
joyously.” 

Bingel  also  said  that  there  has  been 
no  strikes  initiated  by  the  ITU  in  the 


neficial  to  both  the  newspapers  and  the 
unions,  he  said. 

“Those  who  use  an  outside  service 
do  a  disservice  to  both  themselves  and 
us,”  he  said.  Letting  mailroom  person¬ 
nel  coordinate  the  TMC  distribution, 
he  said,  will  result  in  better  controls  by 
publishers  over  both  delivery  and  man¬ 
power. 

Perlik  told  publishers  when  he  got  his 
first  reporting  job,  he  was  paid  $30  a 
week.  Today,  he  said,  the  top  minimum 
Guild  reporter  salary  at  a  newspaper  is 
close  to  $40,000  a  year  and  the  average 
Guild  reporter  salary  is  $25,000. 

In  closing  he  said  by  the  time  he 
leaves  office,  he  expects  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  for  Guild  reporters  to  be  $50,000. 

Bingel  spent  most  of  his  time  assur¬ 
ing  publishers  that  the  ITU’s  Negoti¬ 
ated  Pension  Plan  (NPP)  is  financially- 
sound. 

The  ITU  has  been  involved  in  a  con¬ 
tract  dispute  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  StarlTimes  for  nearly  three  years 
(E&P,  March  26)  and  one  of  the 
reasons  has  been  the  NPP.  Star  man¬ 
agement  has  refused  to  participate  in 
the  pension  plan,  stating  it  is  risky  be¬ 
cause  it  covers  several  ITU  locals 
around  the  country  and  should  the  plan 
run  out  of  funding,  it  would  be  able  to 
tap  the  Star’s  assets  up  to  100%  to  cov¬ 
er  the  unfunded  liability. 

Bingel  called  this  argument  “irres¬ 
ponsible  sniping”  and  said  he  was  re¬ 
futing  it  because  such  statements  were 
effecting  the  negotiation  of  ITU  agree¬ 
ments  in  other  markets. 

Bingel  said  the  NPP  had  assets  of 
$250  million  in  1981  and  a  positive  cash 
flow  of  $28  million.  He  said  any  be¬ 


AT  FAMILY  WEEKLY  PARTY— Patrick 
Linskey,  president  and  publisher.  Family 
Weekly  (right)  greets  Clifford  W.  Bar¬ 
nhart,  president  and  publisher,  Pensacola 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  at  the  magazine's 
party  during  ANPA  convention  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  24,  at  Windows  on  the  World 
in  the  World  Trade  Center. 

nefits  paid  out  in  1981  were  done  so 
using  interest  and  dividend  money.  He 
said  the  ITU  is  22  years  ahead  of  federal 
funding  requirements  and  that  the  prog¬ 
ram  is  regulation  by  ERISA. 

“The  plan  is  stable  despite  contrac¬ 
tion  (declining  membership),”  he  said. 
Publishers’  total  contributions  to  the 
plan  have  declined  from  $77  million  in 
1980  to  $42.5  million  in  1981,  Bingel 
said. 

The  ITU  president  said  there  have 
been  insinuations  that  the  plan  has 
something  to  hide  because  the  actuary 
report  for  1982  is  being  withheld. 

He  said  the  report  will  now  be  made 
available  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time 
to  all  interested  publishers  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  actuaries,  to  prove  the  plan 
is  sound. 


past  year  at  a  newspaper.  He  said  this  is 
an  indication  of  improving  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  managements. 

Perlik  said  despite  recent  newspaper 
closings  and  rumblings  as  to  why  the 
two  unions  are  merging,  he  doesn’t 
“foresee  the  demise  of  the  newspaper 
industry  or  the  unions.” 

Both  Bingel  and  Perlik  called  on  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consult  more  with  their  local 
union  officials. 

Bingel  said  mailroom  employees 
who  are  represented  by  the  ITU  at 
many  newspapers,  should  be  consulted 
when  a  newspaper  begins  a  Total  Mar¬ 
ket  Coverage  program.  He  said  the  ITU 
has  been  an  advocate  of  TMC  programs 
for  many  years  as  a  way  to  combat 
alternate  means  for  advertisers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  message. 

Initiation  of  a  successful  TMC  prog¬ 
ram,  he  said,  using  internal  personnel 


MEANTIME,  UP¬ 
TOWN  AT  THE  WAL¬ 
DORF,  where  PARADE 
was  holding  a  reception, 
PARADE  editor  Walter 
Anderson  welcomes  Eli¬ 
zabeth  'Lally'  Weymouth 
and  her  mother,  Kathar¬ 
ine  Graham,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the 
Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany. 
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New  direction 
trends  spotted 
by  ANPA  speakers 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Seven  trends  that  are  restructuring 
the  United  States  and  “forever  chang¬ 
ing”  the  context  in  which  newspapers 
will  do  business  were  part  of  the  early 
morning  menu  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  general 
session  April  27. 

John  Naisbitt,  chairman  of  The  Nes¬ 
bitt  Group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
publisher  of  The  Trend  Report,  told  the 
publishers  that  America  is  being  res¬ 
tructured  in  many  ways.  “Things  are 
not  going  to  get  better;  they  are  going  to 
get  different.” 

In  thinking  about  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  business,  Naisbitt  said, 
publishers  have  to  be  “instructed  by 
the  larger  context  in  which  we  are  oper¬ 
ating  and  that  context  is  changing  dra¬ 
matically.” 

Describing  the  present  as  the  “time 
of  the  parenthesis,  the  time  between 
eras,”  Naisbitt  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  is  “an  information  socie¬ 
ty  but  awkwardly  we  are  acting  as  if  we 
were  still  an  industrial  society.” 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
national  economy,  he  continued,  but 
instead  is  part  of  a  new  global  econom- 
y;  in  the  past  decade  it  has  “profoundly 
shifted”  from  a  centralized  society  to  a 
decentralized  society  and  from  institu¬ 
tional  help  to  self  help  bringing  about  a 
re-emergence  of  the  traditional  America 
value  of  self-reliance. 

Other  megatrends  in  his  roster  of 
seven  included  the  “irreversible  res¬ 
tructuring  of  the  country  from  North  to 
South” — the  real  shift,  Naisbitt  said,  is 
from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  the 
Southwest  and  Florida. 

The  country  is  moving  in  dual  direc¬ 
tions  of  “high  tech/high  touch,”  where 
every  new  technology  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  compensatory  human  re¬ 
sponse  or  the  new  technology  is  re¬ 
jected. 

Also  cited  as  a  megatrend  was  dis¬ 
appearance  of  “either/or’ s”  in  today’s 
multiple-option  society  where  “every¬ 
thing  comes  in  at  least  31  flavors.” 

The  breakfast  session  turned  from 
megatrends  affecting  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  world  to  “microtrends”  in 
today’s  newspaper  offices.  Don  C. 
Becker,  president  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  outlined  establishment  of  “Qual¬ 
ity  Circles,”  at  the  newspaper.  The  cir¬ 
cles  usually  include  six  to  10  employees 
from  the  same  department  who  meet  an 
hour  a  week  on  company  time  and  work 
on  a  problem  they  have  selected.  Each 
one  receives  eight  hours  of  problem 
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solving  technique.  Recommendations 
of  the  circle  are  submitted  to  manage¬ 
ment  in  live  presentations  with  docu¬ 
mentation.  So  far,  at  the  Free  Press,  he 
reported  about  95  percent  are 
accepted. 

A  Quality  Circle  program  is  all  about 
“listening,  learning  and  doing  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  climate  of  trust,”  Becker  said. 
“They  are  not  panaceas.  More  than  a 
few  circles  fail.  It  takes  hard  work  and 
patience  of  everyone  involved  from  the 
top  down. 

“At  the  Free  Press  we  think  it  is 
worth  the  effort,  and  we  believe  it  is 
helping  us  build  a  motivated,  efficient 
and  professional  family  of  workers.  If 
you  can  do  that  in  a  tough  labor  town 
like  Detroit  you  can  do  it  anyplace.” 

Becker  characterized  the  Quality 
Circle  program  as  a  “giant  step  for¬ 
ward”  in  employee  relations  and  em¬ 
ployee  participation  in  decision  making 
and  in  giving  the  worker  a  true  feeling 
of  belonging. 

George  J.  Dastyck,  publisher  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspapers,  re¬ 
ported  steps  in  establishment  of  new 
newsroom  appraisal  standards.  A  team 
of  editors  identified  job  functions  of  re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors  and  supervisory 
editors. 

The  team  described  the  situation 


when  a  very  best  reporter  performed, 
and  described  levels  of  performance 
with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  set  of 
ideal  standards.  Employees  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  suggestions. 

Larry  Franklin,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.,  discussed  the  “Climate  Surveys” 
used  by  the  corporation  which  discov¬ 
er,  from  the  employees’  viewpoints, 
areas  of  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  barriers  to  productivity  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  perception.  The  data  are  used 
across  the  organization. 

Climate  surveys  may  be  done  in 
small  meetings  with  the  anonymous 
factor  allowing  expression  of  opinions. 
“There  is  no  substitute  for  listening,” 
Franklin  said.  “Our  experience  has 
been  very  good.” 

Adele  M.  Scheele  of  Los  Angeles, 
author  of  the  “At  Work”  column  for 
King  Features,  said  as  her  part  of  the 
microtrend  discussions  (billed  as  “Pre¬ 
venting  Sexual  Harassment”)  that 
rather  than  harrassment  “the  issue  is 
who  is  taken  seriously.” 

She  said  most  women  have  a  “tough 
time”  with  leadership  and  are  not  own¬ 
ing  up  to  leadership  capabilities.  She 
encouraged  the  publishers  to  find 
women  with  such  capabilities,  coach 
them,  and  promote  them. 


“I’m  well  aware  of  the  age  of  your  profession,  madam. , . 
but  I  still  can’t  accept  your  advertising  in  our 
‘Professional  Services  Available’  columns.” 
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stock  market  report,  including  the 
transmission  of  ‘final’  NYSE  nation¬ 
wide  composite  tables;  a  new  monthly 
“National  Entertainment  Calendar,’’; 
the  development  of  regular  regional  fe¬ 
ature  packages;  the  Childrens  Express 
service;  new  news,  sports  and  business 
briefs  packages;  and  new  columns  and 
news  packages  from  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean,  Canada,  developing  na¬ 
tions  and  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  luncheon  presentation, 
UPI  announced  that  it  had  appointed 
Harry  G.  Coin,  formerly  with  the  Daily 
Dispatch  Printing  Company  of  Moline, 
Ill.,  director  of  computer  research  for 
UPL  Coin  will  head  UPI  Computer  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  a  newly-formed  compu¬ 
ter  research  subsidiary  of  UPL 

In  announcing  the  development  of 
the  new  computer  system,  Ruhe  out¬ 
lined  what  it  could  do  but  did  not  spe¬ 
cify  what  hardware  the  system  would 
employ.  An  E&P  inquiry  to  the  newly- 


appinted  Coin  revealed  that  UPl  is  cur¬ 
rently  “negotiating”  with  several 
manufacturers  of  mini-computers. 
Coin  said  the  software  for  the  system 
was  readily  adaptable  to  most 
machines  now  on  the  market. 

Accordng  to  Ruhe,  “This  is  a  major 
step  forward  for  UPI,  and  it  represents 
many  months  of  reaserch  and  develop¬ 
ment.  With  UPI’s  own  computer  on 
one  end  and  this  system  on  the  other, 
we  truely  can  offer  newspapers  a 
‘smart-to-smart’  computer  hookup  that 
will  provide  a  wider  range  of  services 
than  ever  before  offered  by  a  news  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Ruhe  said  the  new  system,  called  the 
Newspaper  Computer  System,  would 
allow  newspapers  to  access  only  the 
UPI  stories  which  are  desired.  “In¬ 
stead  of  just  providing  a  formatted 
newswire  over  a  printer,  UPI  now 
offers  a  computer-to-computer  system 
that  lets  newspapers  draw  from  our 
news  resources,  while  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  an  in-house  system  to  help 
with  a  range  of  other  newspaper 
chores.” 

Among  other  features  of  UPI’s  new 


system  are: 

•  Automatic  dial-in,  dial-out  and 
auto  answering.  The  system  is  two-way 
and  automated,  allowing  newspapers 
to  receive  stories  from  stringers,  re¬ 
mote  bureaus,  sports  arenas  and  other 
sources. 

•  Direct  ‘talking’  to  other  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  two-way  feature  enables 
newspapers  to  share  stories,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  group  of  regional  newspapers. 

•  Reduction  of  data  overload.  Many 
newspapers  have  cumulative  baud 
problems  caused  by  too  much  data. 
UPI’s  new  system  will  help  to  manage 
front  end  systems  by  preventing  data 
overloads  and  system  slowdowns.  It 
can  store  an  entire  morgue  of  data. 

•  TV  listings,  features  and  stocks. 

•  Interface  with  existing  equipment. 
UPI’s  system  can  work  with  other  com¬ 
puters  already  in  the  plant  and  can 
drive  “virtually  any”  typesetter  cur¬ 
rently  on  the  market. 

•  Stories  sent  to  wire  services.  The 
UPI  system,  without  expensive 
addtional  equipment,  will  allow  a  news¬ 
paper  to  submit  stories  directly  to  the 
wire  service,  through  the  computer. 


Harris  announces  new  press-speed  inserting  machine 


The  Harris  Graphics  Corporation, 
the  new  firm  created  in  a  spinoff  by  the 
Harris  Corporation  of  its  printing 
equipment  business,  has  announced  its 
first  new  product,  a  new  newspaper  in¬ 
serter  it  claims  is  capable  of  operating 
at  inserting  speeds  of  up  to  80,000  per 
hour. 

The  model,  announced  by  Harris 
Graphics  Bindery  Systems  Division, 
features  a  unique  dual-speed  rotor  de¬ 
sign  that,  combined  with  the  machine’s 
single-  and  dual-delivery  capability, 
provides  a  choice  of  operating  con¬ 
figurations  to  meet  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  inserting  requirements. 

For  example,  in  the  dual-delivery 
mode  with  the  rotor  operating  at  twice 
the  hopper  speed,  two  inserts  can  be 
placed  into  a  jacket  at  speeds  of  up  to 
80,000  an  hour.  In  the  single-delivery 
mode  with  the  rotor  operating  at  hop¬ 
per  speed,  12  or  13  inserts  can  be  placed 
into  a  jacket  at  up  to  28,000  an  hour. 

Hopper/pocket  operation  has  been 
improved  to  handle  a  broad  variety  of 
jacket  formats  such  as  broadsheets, 
standard  tabloids  with  a  lap  and  small 
tabloids  or  quarter-folded  broadsheets 
with  a  lap.  Capacity  has  been  increased 
to  permit  production  of  packages  up  to 
300  broadsheet  pages. 

A  new  Automatic  Repair  System  re¬ 
pairs  incomplete  sets  and  eliminates 


off-line  hand  correction.  The  ARS  also  mailing  codes,  the  NP-1472  can  be  used 
makes  possible  selective  feeding  of  a  for  Total  Market  Coverage  programs, 
pre-determined  number  of  a  selected  It  is  also  compatible  with  ink-jet 
insert  or  inserts  for  zoned  distribution,  addressing  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  a 
Combined  with  automatic  equipment  lapped  jacket  stream  as  it  comes  from 
for  addressing,  sorting,  and  stacking  by  the  press  or  the  inserter. 


The  new  Harris  NP-1472,  with  on-line  system,  will  handle  a  72-page  broadsheet 
at  inserting  speeds  of  up  to  60,000  per  hour  from  a  press  operating  in  o  straight 

mode. 
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UPl  will  market 
portable  computer 

United  Press  International  has  en¬ 
tered  an  agreement  with  the  Osborne 
Computer  Corporation  under  which 
the  news  service  will  be  a  marketing 
agent  to  the  media  for  Osborne’s  port¬ 
able  computers. 

The  announcement  by  UPI  was 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  unveiling 
of  The  Executive,  Osborne’s  new  port¬ 
able  computer,  at  a  press  conference  at 
The  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
April  22. 

“UPI  is  in  a  unique  position  to  be 
able  to  market  this  terminal  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  particularly  to 
media,  where  reliability  and  portability 
requirements  are  paramount,’’  said 
Kenneth  J.  Braddick,  vicepresident  for 
development  at  UPI. 

UPI’s  first  customer  was  itself.  The 
news  service  will  deploy  the  new  line  of 
Osborne  portables  as  part  of  its  prog¬ 
ram  of  re-equipping  bureaus  around  the 
world  with  the  latest  in  computer  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  first  use,  Braddick  said,  most 
likely  will  be  for  the  dozens  of  sports- 
writers  and  political  correspondents 
who  travel  extensively  or  work  from 
remote  locations. 

The  Executive,  which  weighs  28 
pounds,  features  a  seven-inch  amber 
video  display,  full  80-column  capabil¬ 
ity,  IBM  synchronous  protocol  emula¬ 
tion  and  Universal  Terminal  Emulation 
allowing  the  Executive  Series  to  com¬ 
municate  with  most  major  mainframe 
computers. 

The  system  also  provides  two  half¬ 
height  disk  drives,  allowing  200K  bytes 
storage  per  disk,  two  serial  ports  and  a 
24-line  by  80-character  display. 

More  than  $2,000  of  software  comes 
with  The  Executive,  including  the  new 
CP/M  Plus  3.0,  Personal  Pearl  and  the 
UCSD  p-System,  in  addition  to  Word¬ 
star,  Supercalc,  CBASIC  and  MBASIC. 

One  feature  of  the  Osborne  Execu¬ 
tive,  particularly  important  in  interna¬ 
tional  markets,  is  the  soft  keyboard  and 
“writeable”  character  font  that  allows 
creation  of  customized  computer  sym¬ 
bols  and  definitions  for  keys  to  match 
any  mainframe  or  microcomputer  it 
emulates,  as  well  as  languages  other 
than  English. 

The  Osborne  Executive  also  offers  a 
modem  option,  the  Osborne  Executive 
COMMPAC,  which  allows  direct  plug¬ 
in  to  standard  modular  phone  systems 
for  electronic  information  access. 

Osborne  Computer  Corporation 
plans  to  expand  the  Executive  Series 
with  the  Executive  II  featuring  IBM 
video  graphics  compatibility  with  an 
8088  coprocessor,  an  additional  128K 
bytes  of  memory,  MDOS  Version  II, 
CP/M  86  and  GW  BASIC. 
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'The  TRIPLE-I  Pagination  System  enables 
the  PASADENA  STAR-NEWS  to 
publish  the  only  comprehensive 
doily  sports  newspaper 
in  the  country." 

vice  President,  Production 
Knight-Rldder  Newspapers,  Inc. 


"EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine,  on 
Jan.  1, 1983,  called  the  operation  of 
Information  International  Inc.'s  News¬ 
paper  Pagination  System  (NPS)  at 
Knight-Ridder's  STAR-NEWS  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  the  'single  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  production  in  1982 
which  overshadowed  all  others.' 

"Production  speed,  staff  time  and 
flexibility  gained  from  use  of  the  NPS 
has  been  the  key  to  the  launch  of  the 
unique  new  daily  ALL  SPORTS  edition 
of  the  STAR-NEWS,"  sdys  Mr.  Roth. 
"Every  morning,  ALL  SPORTS  gives 
Southern  California  readers  up  to  52 
pages  of  sports  news,  photos,  scores 
and  racing  results— more  than  ony 
other  daily  newspaper. 

"Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc., 
would  not  have  considered  launching 
a  new  product  like  ALL  SPORTS  if  the 
TRIPLE-I  Pagination  System  had  not 
been  operating  so  successfully." 
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For  0  tree  Special  Report  on  Newspaper  Poglnotlori  at  the  Pasadena  STAR-NEWS, 
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Kodak,  3M  introduce  fast  films 
at  Las  Vegas  photo  exhibition 


By  Michael  A.  Munzer 

Several  new  developments  in  film 
technology  are  expected  to  have  a  ma¬ 
jor  impact  on  the  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phy  field  —  especially  in  the  four-color 
area. 

Introduced  at  the  annual  Photo 
Marketing  Association  convention  in 
Las  Vegas  late  last  month  were  films 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  existing  high¬ 
speed  films  and  an  instant  35mm  slide 
film. 

Eastman  Kodak  introduced  its 
Kodacolor  VR  1000  color  negative  film 
as  part  of  an  entirely  new  line  of  films 
Kodak  says  it  will  phase  in  during  the 
next  year.  The  film,  with  an  ASA  sensi¬ 
tivity  rating  of  1000,  is  2.5  times  faster 
than  Kodak's  Tri-X  black-and-white 
and  Ektachrome  400  slide  films,  the 
standards  for  most  newspaper  and 
magazine  photographers. 

According  to  Kodak,  the  Ultra-fast 
film  is  a  result  of  the  company’s  re¬ 
search  when  it  was  developing  its 
amateur  disc  film.  A  different  type  of 
silver-halide  crystal  in  the  film’s  emul¬ 
sion  is  the  reason  for  the  fast  speed 
combined  with  excellent  grain. 

On  a  practical  basis,  photographers 
could  use  this  one  film  for  both  color 
and  black-and-white  work  by  using 
conventional  C-41  color  processing  and 
making  prints  with  Kodak’s  Panalure 
paper.  The  resulting  images,  especially 
in  action  and  sports  photography, 
would  have  excellent  sharpness  and 
depth  of  field. 

This  is  because  most  daylight  ap¬ 
plications  would  use  shutter  speeds  of 
l/500th  second  up,  usually  faster,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  the  use  of  small 
camera  apertures.  As  a  result,  action 
shots  with  slower  telephoto  and  zoom 
lenses  would  be  possible  without  a 
tripod. 

In  indoor  and  low-light  conditions, 
such  as  courtrooms,  flash  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  and  the  use  of  shorter  tele¬ 
photo  lenses  possible  without  the  need 
for  a  camera  support  such  as  a  tripod. 

For  those  who  would  feel  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  C-41  color  process  into 
their  darkroom  operation  would  be  a 
problem,  a  possible  answer  is  to  use 
Ilford’s  XP-1  film  instead  of  conven¬ 
tional  black-and-white  films.  This  film, 
introduced  in  late  1981 ,  not  only  is  pro¬ 
cessed  with  the  C-41  process,  but  can 
be  easily  pushed  for  black-and-white 
only  applications. 

In  addition  to  the  Kodak  announce¬ 
ment,  3M  also  announced  it  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  ASA  1000  slide  film  avail¬ 
able  in  June.  Using  conventional  nor¬ 
mal  E-6  processing,  this  film  can  be 


pushed  to  an  incredible  ASA  4000 
speed — 4'/2  times  faster  than  conven¬ 
tional  high-speed  films.  The  company 
describes  its  new  film  as  a  companion 
to  its  640T  tungsten  film,  which  has 
been  available  for  about  a  year. 

The  company  is  also  the  only  manu¬ 
facturer  to  announce  the  film  will  be 
available  to  medium-format  cameras 
such  as  twin-lens  reflexes.  Kodak,  if  it 
follows  its  traditional  path,  would  make 
its  new  VR  1000  film  available  in  about 
18  months  in  medium  format. 

Both  films,  due  to  their  significantly 
faster  speeds,  are  far  more  sensitive  to 
X-rays  than  conventional  films. 
Kodak,  which  says  its  new  film  is  more 
than  three  times  more  sensitive  to  X- 
rays,  has  put  a  warning  on  its  package 
and  instructions  inside  advising  users 
to  keep  the  film  away  from  airport 
security  machines  and  request  hand  in¬ 
spection.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  as  a  result  of  discus¬ 
sions  with  Kodak  officials  and  memb¬ 
ers  of  a  special  American  Society  of 
Testing  and  Materials  task  force,  has 
modified  its  signs  to  advise  passengers 
to  request  hand  inspection  for  such 
films. 

3M  also  says  it  will  advise  customers 
not  to  X-ray  the  film,  although,  being  a 
slide  film,  it  is  not  as  sensitive  to  X-rays 
as  Kodak’s  negative  film. 

For  photojournalists  who  frequently 
send  exposed  film  via  air  to  their  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  added  precau¬ 


tions  will  be  required.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  of  the  FilmShield-brand  lead  foil 
bags  for  protecting  film  against  airport 
X-rays,  introduced  a  new  double-thick 
bag  for  these  films.  A  spokesperson  for 
Sima  products,  makers  of  the  bags,  is 
urging  photographers  to  either  purch¬ 
ase  the  new  bags  or  double  bag  these 
new  films  if  they  already  own  bags. 

Besides  the  Kodak  and  3M  high 
speed  films,  Polaroid  previewed  its 
new  instant  slide  film  for  35mm  camer¬ 
as.  This  new  film  is  shot  in  the  same 
manner  as  conventional  35mm  films. 
Then,  with  a  small,  hand-held  autopro¬ 
cessor,  the  film  is  developed  in  about 
one  minute. 

For  the  news  photographer,  the  film 
has  excellent  grain.  With  an  ASA  rating 
of  40,  it  is  excellent  for  feature  photos, 
but  is  impractical  for  action  and  sports. 

Polaroid  also  introduced  two  com¬ 
panion  black-and-white  35mm  instant 
films  —  one  providing  continuous-tone 
transparencies,  and  the  other  providing 
high-contrast  transparencies  for  charts 
and  graphs.  The  latter  could  be  exciting 
for  newspapers  which  make  extensive 
use  of  graphs  as  Polaroid  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  camera  system  for  shooting 
graphs  right  off  computer-generated 
video  images. 

Polaroid  officials  say  the  cost  of  the 
film  will  be  about  the  same  price  as  film 
plus  processing  of  many  Kodak  slide 
films.  The  company  began  introducing 
the  film  in  the  Boston  area  last  week 
and  will  be  phasing-in  national  distribu¬ 
tion  on  a  regional  basis. 

All  in  all,  this  new  technology  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  among  newspaper  photographers 
and  executives  as  to  what  direction 
production  technology  should  take. 


An  Eastman  Kodak  chemist  displays  a  molecular  model  of  a  chemical  used  as  a 
dye-forming  coupler  in  the  new  35  mm  color  negative  films.  Improved  couplers  help 
produce  improved  groin,  speed,  sharpness  and  color  reproduction. 
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Reuters  signs  $3.1  million  contract 
for  SI  I  video  text  editing  system 


Reuters,  the  world  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  signed  a  $3.6  million  contract 
with  System  Integrators,  Inc.  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California,  for  the  delivery 
and  installation  of  computerized  news 
production  and  distribution  systems  in 
the  United  States  and  Far  East  by  the 
end  of  1983. 

The  SlI  SYSTEM/55  for  North 
America  is  to  replace  the  original  video 
text-editing  system  installed  in  New 
York  in  December,  1973. 

An  identical  but  somewhat  smaller 
SYSTEM/55  for  Hong  Kong  is  to  sup¬ 
port  the  greatly  expanded  news  pro¬ 
duction  desk  there  that  serves  all  of 
Asia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  April  14 
by  Desmond  Maberley,  deputy  mana¬ 
ger  and  editor  for  Reuters  North 
America,  and  SII  president  James  P. 
Lennane. 

“The  new  SII  system  has  a  key  role  to 
play  in  Reuters’  editorial  expansion,” 
Maberley  said.  “The  sophisticated 
technology  is  totally  in  keeping  with  the 
company’s  own  technical  innovation. 
Editors,  reporters  and  clients  alike  will 
benefit  from  the  power  and  flexibility  in 
edition  and  transmission  of  news  that 
the  SII  SYSTEM/55  offers.” 

The  North  American  system  consists 
of  nearly  100  Sll-manufactured  Coyote 
terminals,  five  Tandem  Non-Stop  II 
central  processors,  and  eight  Control 
Data  disk  dives  totaling  2,400  mega¬ 
bytes  of  “mirrored”  storage. 

This  system  will  support  operations 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Toronto  and  10  other  major  cities  in  the 


Conversions  group 
names  ’83  officers 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Conversions  group 
has  appointed  H.  Frank  Wicks  of  the 
Florida  Publishing  Company  president 
for  1983. 

Appointed  vicepresident  was  Edwin 
Eybers  of  the  Press  Machinery  Corp., 
and  appointed  secretary/treasurer  was 
Ted  Diel  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal.  The  elections  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  March  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Conversions  Group,  formerly 
the  DiLitho  Users  Group,  will  sponsor 
a  program  and  luncheon  Saturday, 
June  1 1 ,  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  during 
the  ANPA/RI  Operations  Management 
Conference.  The  program  will  include  a 
presentation  on  what’s  new  at  ANAP 
from  Gene  Manasco  of  ANPA/RI  and  a 
panel  discussion  entitiled,  “Is  news¬ 
paper  flexo  printing  for  real?” 
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U.S.  and  Canada,  which  produce  more 
than  half  a  million  words  of  news  daily 
for  general,  financial,  commodities,  re¬ 
trieval  and  cable  news  services. 

The  Hong  Kong  system  consists  of 
more  than  20  Coyote  terminals,  three 
central  processors  and  1,200  Mega¬ 
bytes  of  storage.  In  addition  to  full 
news  production  for  the  region,  the 
Hong  Kong  SYSTEM/55  will  also 
“store  and  forward”  the  more  than  60 
incoming  and  outgoing  telegraphic  cir¬ 
cuits  carrying  news  to  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  throughout  the  Far 
East. 

The  installation  of  the  two  systems 


In  a  move  that  it  claims  will  dramati¬ 
cally  change  the  newspaper  advertising 
representative  business,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
announced  the  installation  of  Syntrex 
electronic  automation  systems  in  their 
New  York  and  Chicago  offices  as  part 
of  their  Information  Communications 
Sales  (ICS)  System. 

When  completed,  the  system  will 
have  capabilities  of  creating  a  national 
communications  link,  connecting  the 
12  regional  CWO«&0  offices  and  client 
newspapers  to  a  central  information 
bank. 

The  fully  operational  ICS  System 
will  offer  immediate  information  to 
CWO&O  offices  and  their  client  news¬ 
papers  in  all  areas  of  the  advertising 
representative  business:  reservations/ 
insertion  orders,  market  research  in¬ 
formation,  sales  presentations  and  lin- 


will  be  carried  out  in  three  phases  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  small  development  sys¬ 
tem  at  Reuters’  new  Technical  Center 
on  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Reuters,  which  was  founded  over 
132  years  ago,  has  steadily  expanded  its 
staff  and  operations  over  the  past  few 
years.  Still  strongly  identified  with  the 
news  media,  it  has  also  long  had  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  as  a  supplier  of  specialized  in¬ 
formation  to  bankers,  brokers  and 
commodity  traders. 

Today  the  bulk  of  its  revenues  comes 
from  its  information  retrieval  services. 

System  Integrators  (SII),  which  was 
founded  in  1975  as  an  outgrowth  of 
Lennane  and  Associates,  is  a  supplier 
of  computerized  editorial  and  classified 
systems  primarily  for  newspapers  and 
magazines. 


age  by  classifications. 

An  IBM  computer  and  Hewlett 
Packard  Graphwriter,  providing  super¬ 
ior  presentation  color  graphics,  are  in¬ 
tegral  components  of  the  ICS  System. 

Internally  at  CWO&O,  the  ICS  Sys¬ 
tem  will  give  the  sales  representatives 
and  other  departments  an  efficient  and 
time-saving  means  of  accessing  a  wide 
range  of  information  from  the  central 
bank,  including  linage  figures,  demog¬ 
raphics,  rate  cards  and  advertiser/agen¬ 
cy  information. 

When  compatible  hardware  is  instal¬ 
led  at  a  client  newspaper,  the  newspap¬ 
er  will  immediately  have  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  feeding  updated  information  on 
their  rates,  market,  demographics  and 
circulation  into  a  central  information 
base  at  CWO&O.  The  newspaper  will 
also  be  able  to  access  research  and  mar¬ 
ket  information  prepared  by  CWO&O. 


.  mailroom  systems 
for  today  s  and  tomorrow's  needs.  For  the  ultimate 
technology  in  conveyors,  on-line  inserters,  precollecting 
systems,  and  palletizing  and  depalletizing  systems, 

FERAG  is  your  first  choice. 
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Rep  firm  introduces  information 
communications  saies  system 
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microCOMPOSER  typesetting  interface  systems  are 
now  available  for  the  Apple  II  and  Apple  work-a-likes 
such  as  the  Franklin. 

This  is  the  same  microCOMPOSER  that  TRS-80  and 
S-IOO  owners  have  been  using  with  such  wide  success 
to  upgrade  typesetting  equipment  and  computerize  their 
business  at  the  same  time.  Now  Apple  owners  who 
were  locked  out  of  the  microCOMPOSER  world 
because  of  their  prior  commitment  to  the  Apple 
computer  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  computerized 
typesetting. 

Interface  systems  are  available  for  all  the 
CompuWriters  (Is,  IIs,  Juniors  and  all  the  IVs)  and  for 
the  UniSetter  as  well. 

The  Apple  version  allows  all  the  microCOMPOSER 
software  options  available  for  other  computers; 
microFORMATS,  microGRAPHICS, 
microCLASSIFIEDS,  and  the  soon  to  be  announced 
H&J  option. 

The  microCOMPOSER  system  from  Cybertext 
requires  CP/M  and  an  80  column  video  card  in  the 
Apple. 

Interface  prices  start  as  low  as  $1550.  Details  may  be 
obtained  from  CYBERTEXT  CORPORATION,  Box 
860,  Areata,  CA  95521. 

♦  ♦  * 

IDESCO,  of  New  York  City,  has  announced  a 
method  for  “nailing  down”  maintenance  procedures  at 
the  workplace. 

Idesco’s  Q-TAG  system  provides  form-printed  tags, 
shaped-to-fit  polyester  pouches,  and  a  compact 
table-top  laminator.  First,  specific  information  about  a 
machine,  a  valve,  or  a  process  is  filled  in.  Then  it  takes 
only  15  seconds  to  encapsulate  the  tag  in  polyester  so  it 
will  be  tough  enough  to  withstand  harsh  industrial  and 
outdoor  environments.  It  will  attract  attention  and 
remain  legible  indefinetly. 


Thomas  P.Skoog  (right),  group  vicepresident  of  3M  and 
member  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Fovindotion  (GATF) 
board  of  directors,  discusses  operations  of  the  26’/262 
Duplifiche  Printer-Developer  donated  to  GATF  by  3M  with 
Gilbert  W.  Bassett  (Left),  GATF  executive  director,  and 
Janice  Lloyd,  GATF  librarian.  Also  donated  to  GATF's  E.H. 
Wadewitz  Memorial  Library  by  3M  was  an  SRC  1050 
camera  and  an  800  Microfiche  Dry  Reader-Printer.  The  new 
equipment  will  help  GATF  improve  and  expedite  library 
services  for  its  members  and  for  staff  projects. 


The  Hazeltine  Separation  Previewer,  which  displays 
an  instant  electronic  proof  from  film  separations,  allows 
a  user  to  affect  changes  to  the  color  image  before 
making  changes  in  the  separations.  It  is  an  effective 
color  evaluation  tool  for  quality  control  managers  and  a 
powerful  instrument  for  guiding  dot  etchers  on  what 
degree  of  change  should  be  made  on  the  films. 

To  expand  the  capabilities  of  the  system,  Hazeltine 
recently  developed  and  introduced  the  new  Multi-Stor 
image  memory  system  which  stores  full  color  images 
on  videocassettes.  Multi-Stor  lets  the  user  view 
“before”  and  “after”  images  of  a  particular  subject, 
and  provides  the  opportunity  to  let  the  user  view  each 
stage  alternately.  It  also  allows  storage  of  reference 
colors  and  provides  a  quick  analysis  for  color  balancing 
similar  subjects. 

The  Hazeltine  Separator  Previewer  works  with  both 
offset  and  gravure  negatives  or  positives,  in  screened 
and  continuous-tone  formats.  It  has  a  10-to-l 
magnification  range  and  is  able  to  record  images  as 
small  as  a  double  35mm  or  as  large  as  16  x  20".  It’s 
available  from  HAZELTINE  CORP.,  Commack,  N.Y. 

*  *  ♦ 

PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  a 
Dallas,  Texas  based  firm,  has  announced  the 
construction  of  a  new  67,500  square  foot  manufacturing 
facility  in  Rockford,  Illinois. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Publishers  Equipment 
executive  vicepresident,  Robert  S.  Hamilton,  stated: 
“The  $1.8  million  project  will  provide  us  with  greater 
efficiency  and  greatly  improved  material  handling 
capabilities.”  Occupancy  of  the  new  building  is 
scheduled  for  July  1,  1983. 

Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  specializes  in 
converting  letterpress  equipment  to  offset  printing  and 
the  design,  manufacturing  and  installation  of  press 
equipment  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

*  *  * 

Two  Providence  businessmen  have  bought  the  former 
Providence  Journal  Co.  building  in  the  downtown 
section  from  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  for 
$500,000,  and  plan  to  restore  the  facade  of  the 
77-year-old  structure  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  neoclassical  building,  which  has  Corinthian 
columns  on  three  sides,  has  been  covered  since  1955 
with  enamel  and  aluminum  siding,  now  deemed  an 
eyesore.  Restoration  will  cost  around  $1.5  million. 

The  Journal  Co.  had  the  building  designed  by  the 
Boston  architectural  firm  of  Peabody  and  Stearns  in 
1904,  and  was  home  to  the  newspaper  from  1906  to 
1934.  The  J.J  Newberry  store  then  moved  there  in  the 
1950s.  The  only  tenant  of  late  has  been  a  Thom  McAn 
shoe  store.  It  will  become  after  renovation  first-class 
office  space. 

*  * 

PEOPLE  IN  DEMAND  ...  Taft  Equipment  Sales 
Co.  (TESCO),  based  in  Chicago,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lloyd  Tompkins  as  national  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho  newspaper  press¬ 
es.  Tompkins  was  previously  systems  engineer  for  the 
W.R.  Grace  Company,  specializing  in  letterflex.  He 
had  formerly  been  regional  sales  manager  for  K&F 
Manufacturing  Co.  .  .  Publishers  Equipment  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  appointment  of  George  F.  Der¬ 
by  as  vicepresident/sales.  Derby  had  been  with  the 
Graphic  Systems  Division  of  Rockwell  International 
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Management  committee  formed 
to  run  Gannett;  Today  shifts 


Gannett  Co.  announced  (April  24) 
new  jobs  and  titles  of  several  execu¬ 
tives  in  both  the  corporate  office  and  at 
USA  Today. 

In  the  process,  Gannett  formed  a 
new  Management  Committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  seven  top  executives  to  run  the 
company. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  59,  chairman, 
president,  and  chief  executive  officer, 
will  chair  the  committee. 

Neuharth  recently  signed  a  six-year 
extension  of  his  contract  with  Gannett. 
The  pact  expires  in  March,  1989,  when 
he  will  be  65,  and  calls  for  Neuharth  to 
receive  $900,000  per  year  in  salary.  He 
will  also  receive  an  executive  perform¬ 
ance  bonus  to  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Joining  Neuharth  on  the  committee 
will  be  Madelyn  P.  Jennings,  48,  who 
remains  senior  vicepresident  for  per¬ 
sonnel  and  administration. 

Other  members  of  the  management 
committee  and  their  recent  promotions 
are: 

John  E.  Heselden,  63,  promoted  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  deputy 
chairman  from  senior  vicepresident 
and  president  of  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision; 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale,  43, 
promoted  to  executive  vicepresident/ 
chief  financial  officer  and  president  of 
the  diversified  media  division  from 
senior  vicepresident; 

Louis  A.  Weil,  III,  42,  promoted  to 
senior  vicepresident,  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment  from  vicepresident/corpo¬ 
rate  development; 

John  J.  Curley,  44,  promoted  to 
senior  vicepresident  and  president  of 
the  Gannett  Newspaper  Division  from 
editor  of  USA  Today; 

John  C.  Quinn,  57,  promoted  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident/chief  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  editor  of  USA  Today.  He 
has  been  chief  news  executive  and 
president  of  Gannett  News  Service 
since  1979. 

At  USA  Today,  Phillip  T.  Gialanella, 
was  promoted  from  president  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  USA  Today;  Vincent  E.  Spez- 
zano,  was  promoted  to  president  from 
executive  vicepresident;  Paul  B. 
Flynn,  was  named  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  USA  Today,  while  continuing 
as  president  and  publisher  of  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press;  John  Gar¬ 
vey  was  given  the  title  of  vicepresident 
of  production  of  USA  Today. 

In  other  Today  changes,  Lawrence 
Sackett,  vicepresident/telecom¬ 
munications  of  USA  Today,  was  prom¬ 
oted  to  the  additional  responsibilities  of 
vicepresident/telecommunications  of 
Gannett  Co.  Sackett,  33,  was  on  the 
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John  Quinn 


task  force  that  developed  USA  Today. 
He  first  joined  Gannett  as  a  copy  editor 
at  its  Binghamton,  N.Y.  newspapers  in 
1972.  He  became  production  manager 
and  left  in  1977  to  set  up  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  systems  for  the  International 
Herald  Tribune.  He  rejoined  Gannett  in 
1980. 

Gerald  A.  Bean,  who  was  general 
manager  of  USA  Today,  was  named  to 
succeed  William  Honeysett,  who  res¬ 
igned  as  president  and  publisher  of  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun. 

Honeysett,  who  was  also  president 
of  the  Gannett  Southwest  Newspaper 
Group,  will  become  executive 
vicepresident  and  chief  operating  offic¬ 
er  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Bean,  40,  joined  Gannett  in  1%7  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Rockford  (111.)  Register- 
Republic  and  Morning  Star.  He  was 
named  production  director  of  the  papers 
in  1977,  general  manager  in  1978 
and  publisher  in  1979.  In  1981  Bean  was 
named  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  Satel¬ 
lite  Information  Network,  a  post  he 
held  until  becoming  general  manager  of 
Today. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Management 
Committee,  two  other  operational 
changes  were  announced:  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  regional  management  in 
the  Newspaper  Division  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  management  committee 
for  USA  Today. 

The  seven  Gannett  Management 
Committee  executives  also  will  serve 
on  the  larger  Gannett  Operating  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  Heselden  will  now  chair, 
and  which  is  responsible  for  supervis¬ 
ing  day-to-day  operations. 

Other  Operating  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Jeff  Davidson,  president, 
Gannett  Broadcasting  Group;  Harry  T. 


Goss,  president,  Gannett  Outdoor; 
Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president,  Gannett/ 
East  newspaper  group;  William  J. 
Keating,  president,  Gannett/Central 
newspaper  group;  Maurice  L.  Hickey, 
president,  Gannett/West  newspaper 
group;  Philip  T.  Gialanella,  president, 
Gannett/Pacific  group,  publisher  of 
USA  Today;  Vincent  E.  Spezzano, 
president  of  USA  Today;  Paul  B. 
Flynn,  executive  vicepresident  of  USA 
Today. 

The  new  USA  Today  management 
committee  will  consist  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Gannett  Management 
Committee,  plus  Gialanella,  Spezzano 
and  Flynn. 

The  new  regional  structure  in  the 
newspaper  division  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  four  regions — East,  Central, 
West  and  Pacific — with  the  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Gannett/Southeast  moving  into 
the  East  and  Central  divisions  and 
those  in  Gannett/Southwest  going  into 
the  West  division. 

Neuharth  said  Heselden,  who  has 
been  with  Gannett  for  27  years,  will 
“work  closely  with  me  as  my  deputy  on 
overall  company  matters,  utilizing  his 
unique  background  and  perspective  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  two  years.” 

Neuharth  said  the  seven-member 
Gannett  Management  Committee  will 
help  formulate  and  implement  overall 
Gannett  policy  and  develop  long-range 
plans  and  opportunities. 


Color  ad  linage  gains 
with  new  equipment 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  /?ecori/ closed  its 
first  year  as  a  full-color  daily  with  an 
overall  63.1%  increase  in  color  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

Full  process  color  printing  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  midsummer  1982,  after  the  Re¬ 
cord  installed  new,  $23-million  high¬ 
speed  offset  presses.  The  1982  linage 
reports  represent  a  full  year's  business 
but  only  six  months  of  full  four-color 
capability. 

The  increase  is  spread  across  all 
advertising  categories — retail,  general, 
and  classified — and  includes  more  spot 
color  insertions  as  well,  a  color  vehicle 
also  improved  by  the  paper’s  technical 
advances.  The  Sunday  Record,  with 
circulation  of  more  than  210,000,  was 
the  most  favored  color  advertising  buy. 
The  Sunday  Record  enjoyed  an  indi¬ 
vidual  color  linage  increase  of  178.5%. 

New  equipment  at  the  Hackensack 
plant  enables  the  Record  to  print  up  to 
16  pages  of  process  color  and  32  pages 
of  spot  color  in  a  96-page  edition,  for 
more  color  capacity  than  any  other  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
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Tv  exec  lauds  USA  Today 
but  criticizes  newspapers 


By  David  Astor 

USA  Today  received  praise  last 
week  from  an  unlikely  source — the 
president  of  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  But  Roger  Rice  coupled 
the  praise  with  a  swipe  at  newspapers 
as  a  whole. 

“I’m  very  impressed  with  USA  To¬ 
day,”  said  Rice,  who  noted  that  the 
short  stories  and  color  in  Gannett’s 
national  daily  reminded  him  of  tv  news. 
“I  predict  it’s  going  to  bring  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  into  the  I9th  century.” 

Rice’s  sarcastic  remark  drew  a  stun¬ 
ned  laugh  from  many  of  the  attendees  at 
an  April  20  debate,  sponsored  by  the 
International  Radio  &  Television  Soci¬ 
ety,  on  the  relative  merits  of  five  media. 
In  addition  to  Rice,  other  debaters  at 
New  York  City’s  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  included  representatives  of  the 
cable  tv,  radio,  magazine  and  newspap¬ 
er  industries. 

Craig  C.  Standen,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
agreed  with  Rice  about  USA  Today  but 
had  much  more  positive  words  about 
newspapers. 

The  NAB  president  called  USA  To¬ 
day  a  “state-of-the-art”  paper  that 
makes  “maximum  use  of  technology” 
with  its  color  photos,  graphics  and 
satellite  transmission. 

Standen  added  that  USA  Today  was 
not  taking  readership  from  other  news¬ 
papers.  “It  is  designed  for  people  who 
read  two,  three  or  four  papers,”  he 
said. 

In  discussing  why  advertisers  should 
use  newspapers,  Standen  cited  the 
medium’s  reach.  “On  the  average 
weekday,  67%  of  adults  read  newspap¬ 
ers,  which  is  basically  unchanged  in  the 
last  decade,”  stated  Standen.  “And  the 
average  newspaper  page  is  opened  by 
77%  of  readers.  There  is  mass  reach 
and  deep  involvement  with  the  product 
itself.” 

And,  despite  the  much-publicized 
foldings  of  papers  such  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  and  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Standen  told  the  audience  that  about  25 
newspapers  have  started  up  in  recent 
years. 

“There  are  1 ,745  daily  newspapers — 
about  the  same  number  as  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,”  he  said.  “And  there  are 
1,550  communities  served  by  daily 
newspapers — an  all-time  high.” 

Standen  also  said  that  newspapers 
get  a  larger  percentage  of  total  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  (about  27%)  than  any  other 
media,  including  a  huge  amount  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

The  NAB  president  said  that,  given 
the  “reexamination”  of  media  buys 


brought  on  by  such  factors  as  the 
growth  of  cable,  national  newspaper 
advertising  might  increase  significantly 
in  1984. 

The  four  other  participants  at  the  de¬ 
bate  summarized  the  benefits  of  their 
respective  media  as  follows; 

•  Rice  of  the  TvB  said  that  72%  of 
the  top  100  advertisers’  ad  budgets  go 
into  television,  which  he  called  the 
“sum  of  all  media.”  He  stated,  “Tele¬ 
vision  takes  pictures  from  newspapers, 
color  from  magazines  and  sound  from 
radio.” 

The  tv  ad  executive  added,  “Tv  is 
the  only  mass  medium  in  America  to¬ 
day,”  and  contended  that  it  “will  still 
be  that  way”  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
Rice  said  tv  also  had  local  aspects,  not¬ 
ing  that  56%  of  tv  ad  dollars  go  to  local 
tv  stations  and  44%  to  network  tv. 

•  Robert  Alter,  president  of  the  Cab- 
letelevision  Advertising  Bureau,  said 
that  37%  of  U.S.  households  now  have 
cable,  and  predicted  that  this  figure 
would  rise  to  50%  by  1985  and  60%  by 
1990.  “The  quickest  growing  segment 
of  tv  today  is  cable,”  he  said.  “Cable  is 
splitting  tv  into  two  universes.” 

Cable  ad  revenues,  he  added,  were 
$225  million  in  1982.  Alter  said  they 
would  be  an  estimated  $400  million  in 
1983,  $1  billion  in  1986  and  $3  billion  in 
the  “early  1990s.” 

•  Miles  David,  chief  executive  offic¬ 
er  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau,  touted  radio’s  loc¬ 
al  aspects.  “Advertisers,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  have  to  target  their  markets,”  he 
said.  “The  mass  market  has  gone 
away.” 

Radio  offers  ad  “frequency  and  re¬ 
petition”  that  is  the  “key  to  sales,” 
said  David,  who  added,  “Because  of 
the  tremendous  cost  increases  of  other 
media,  it’s  hard  to  get  frequency  (when 
using  them).” 

•  Richard  F.  McLoughlin,  a  member 
of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors,  said  that 
advertisers  seeking  “upper-income, 
better-educated”  people  in  their  media 
mixes  should  use  both  tv  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Magazines  are  a  more  important  part 
of  this  mix  now  that  “the  ability  of  net¬ 
works  to  deliver  mass  audiences  is  de¬ 
creasing,’’  said  McLoughlin,  who 
added  that  it  is  increasingly  “tough  to 
get  through  to  people  on  tv.” 

McLoughlin  said  magazines  are  be¬ 
coming  more  specialized,  but  noted 
that  some  mass-audience  publica¬ 
tions — such  as  TV  Guide  and  Reader’s 
Digest — are  still  doing  well. 


USA  Today  tops 
million  mark  in 
paid  circulation 

USA  Today,  the  7-month-old 
general  interest  newspaper,  has 
reached  an  audited  average  daily  net 
paid  circulation  of  1,109,587,  Gannett 
Co.  officials  announced  April  24. 

Officials  revealed  this  regional  geog¬ 
raphic  breakdown  for  the  internal  April 
audited  daily  paid  circulation  in  the  15 
major  market  clusters  where  USA  To¬ 
day  is  presently  available: 

Northeast — 250,481;  Mid- Atlantic — 
283,045;  North  Central — 244,303; 
West — 214,035;  Southeast — 117,723. 

Officials  said  about  84%  of  the 
1,109,587  circulation  is  through  single 
copy  sales  at  newsstands  and  vending 
machines,  about  14%  through  home  de¬ 
livery  and  less  than  two  percent  by 
mail.  Home  and  office  delivery  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  stepped  up  in  the  coming 
months,  they  said. 

That  figure,  certified  by  the  indepen¬ 
dent  auditing  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse 
for  the  week  ending  April  15,  puts  the 
newspaper  about  40%  ahead  of  April 
projections  and  nearly  at  its  year-end 
1983  goal,  Gannett  said. 

It  makes  Today  the  third  largest  cir¬ 
culation  daily  newspaper  in  the  na¬ 
tion — behind  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  New  York  News. 

USA  Today  began  publication  last 
September  and  at  that  time  announced 
circulation  projections  of  800,000  by 
this  April;  1,150,000  by  year-end  1983; 
and  2,350,0()0  by  year-end  1987  under  a 
five-year  business  plan. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and 
president  of  Gannett,  USA  Today’s  pa¬ 
rent  company,  said  Sunday  “we  now 
believe  the  long-range  projections  are 
not  only  achievable  but  exceedable.” 

Neuharth  pointed  out  that  even  with 
the  1,109,587  circulation  USA  Today  is 
currently  available  to  only  about  50% 
of  the  nation’s  population.  He  said  in¬ 
troduction  into  other  new  market  clus¬ 
ters  in  the  fall  of  1983  and  beyond  will 
be  announced  shortly. 

The  latest  Price  Waterhouse  circula¬ 
tion  audit  is  another  in  a  series  of  in¬ 
terim  audits  before  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  makes  its  first  report.  ABC 
requires  a  waiting  period  for  new  pub¬ 
lications  but  USA  Today  membership 
has  been  applied  for  and  ABC  plans  a 
nationwide  audit  of  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  for  the  last  quarter  of  1983, 
after  it  completes  its  first  year  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

Neuharth  also  said  the  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau  of  New  York 
has  just  completed  a  new  readership 
study  of  USA  Today. 
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Washington  Post  sets  modest 
circulation  goal  for  weekly 


The  Washington  Post  Co.  is  confi¬ 
dent  its  planned  Washington  Post 
Weekly  will  reach  30,000  circulation 
among  “elite,”  high  demographic 
readers. 

“There  are  around  this  country  a 
substantial  number  of  people  who  have 
an  unusual  fascination  with  Washing¬ 
ton,”  Richard  D.  Simmons,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  told  stock- 
analysts  in  New  York.  “We  believe  we 
can  reach  them  in  a  profitable 
manner.” 

He  ruled  out  the  introduction  of  a 
national  edition  of  the  daily  Washington 
Post,  saying  he  has  “no  plans  whatso¬ 
ever”  for  such  a  venture. 

Simmons  said  the  tabloid  weekly, 
which  is  scheduled  for  a  September 
launch,  “will  cull  the  best”  of  the  daily 
Washington  Post  and  “add  some 
graphs  and  tables.”  It  will  sell  for  $1  a 
copy  on  newsstands. 

The  weekly  will  be  mailed  to  subscri¬ 
bers  and  sold  on  newsstands  in  selected 
markets. 

The  Post’s  plant  in  Springfield,  Mary¬ 
land,  which  has  offset  presses,  will 
print  the  weekly. 

Simmons  said  the  weekly  will  feature 
“some  color”  of  quality  comparable  to 
USA  Today,  Gannett  Co.’s  national 
daily.  The  weekly  will  also  use  the 
same  newsprint  stock  as  USA  Today. 

Though  he  declined  to  cite  a  specific 
figure,  Simmons  said  the  Post  Co.’s  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  weekly  will  be  small 
since  most  of  the  editorial  material  was 
already  available  in  the  Post  database. 

Simmons  said  when  the  Washington 
i'/cir  folded  in  August,  1981,  the  Post’s 
daily  circulation  grew  by  23%  and  its 
Sunday  circulation  by  17%.  He  said  for 
the  six  months  ended  March  31,  the 
Post’s  net  paid  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  was  over  747,000  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  topped  the  one  million  mark. 

First  quarter  linage  at  the  Post  was 
down  6%,  Simmons  said,  but  first  quar¬ 
ter  revenues  were  up  6%  as  the  news¬ 
paper  “continued  to  benefit  from  high¬ 
er  advertising  rates.” 

Simmons  said  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  remains  “dedicated”  to  cost  con¬ 
trols  in  order  to  improve  operating  mar¬ 
gins  and  added  that  the  company  will 
continue  to  seek  to  reduce  its  total  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  newspaper  and  other  op¬ 
erations. 

The  reductions  at  the  Post  will  come 
mostly  through  buyouts  of  production 
personnel.  “There’s  not  as  many  as  I 
would  like,”  Simmons  said,  “but  over 
time  (buyouts)  will  take  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  out  of  the  newspaper.” 

Simmons  did  not  foresee  any  large 
reductions  of  editorial  personnel. 
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The  “too  high  price  tags”  for  dailies 
and  tv  stations  were  cited  by  Simmons 
as  the  reason  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
did  not  make  any  major  broadcast  or 
newspaper  acquisitions  in  recent  years. 

Simmons  said  the  Post  Co.  is  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  more  newspapers 
provided  the  purchase  prices  “come 
down”  or  the  promised  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  is  at  a  level  “shareholders  ex¬ 
pect.” 

Not  counting  possible  acquisitions, 
the  Washington  Post  Co.  will  have  about 
$100  million  in  “free  cash”  by  the  end 
of  1983,  Simmons  said. 

Simmons  noted  that  the  Post  news¬ 
paper  is  reducing  its  “out-of-area”  cir¬ 
culation  through  “substantial  price  in¬ 
creases”  and  said  “1  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  lose  money  selling  copies  of 
our  newspaper.” 

He  added  it  is  “just  too  expensive” 
for  the  Washington  Post  to  offer  more 
zoning  than  its  present  once-a-week 
Virginia  and  Maryland  zones.  The  Post 
will  continue  to  deliver  preprints  in 
zones  as  small  as  25,000  households 
each,  Simmons  said. 

Sales  of  USA  Today  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  market  have  cost  the  Post  5,000  to 
6,000  copies  in  daily  street  sales,  Sim¬ 
mons  stated.  He  said  the  losses  “were  a 
small  percentage”  of  the  Post’s  total 
street  sales. 

Simmons  believes  the  “real  test”  of 
USA  Today  will  come  when  the  news¬ 
paper  has  to  sell  against  national  televi¬ 
sion  with  its  “substantially  cheaper” 
cost-per-thousand . 

The  “true  influence”  of  USA  Today 
on  other  dailies,  Simmons  said,  will  be 
felt  when  advertisers  begin  demanding 
the  kind  of  color  and  graphics  featured 
in  Gannett’s  national  paper. 

Simmons  said  the  Washington  Post 
Co.  has  a  good  chance  of  winning  at 
least  one  license  to  develop  cellular 
radio  telephones  out  of  the  nine  mar¬ 
kets  for  which  it  has  filed  applications 
with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Simmons  said  the  FCC  is  encourag¬ 
ing  applicants  for  the  same  market  to 
try  to  work  out  “compromises”  for  de¬ 
veloping  cellular  radio  services 
together.  He  said  if  no  compromise 
can  be  reached  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  where  the  same  five  appli¬ 
cants  have  applied  for  each  city,  then 
the  Post  Co.  “will  win  it.” 

The  company  also  has  applications 
for  cellular  radio  telephone  service  in 
Detroit,  south  Florida  including  Miami, 
Orlando,  Jacksonville,  Connecticut, 
Seattle  and  Portland. 


N.Y.  Times  redesigns 
large  type  weekly 

New  York  Times  enlarged  and  rede¬ 
signed  Large  Type  Weekly,  its  publica¬ 
tion  for  readers  who  have  difficulty 
with  regular  newspaper  type. 

The  Times  undertook  the  redesign  of 
the  Large  Type  Weekly  in  consultation 
with  low-vision  specialists,  testing  a 
variety  of  typefaces  and  sizes  with 
readers  at  low-vision  clinics. 

Using  the  typeface  found  most  read¬ 
able  by  the  largest  number  of  vision- 
impaired  readers,  16-point  Imperial, 
the  newspaper  prepared  and  tested  a 
prototype  issue  of  Large  Type  Weekly. 
The  design  was  refined  based  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  those  tests. 

Magazine  format 

Large  Type  Weekly,  expanded  by 
four  pages  to  a  36-page  tabloid,  is 
edited  and  produced  in  coordination 
with  The  Week  in  Review.  The  Review 
editor  is  Mitchel  Levitas.  Katherine 
Roberts  is  editor  of  the  Large  Type 
Weekly. 

Designed  in  magazine  format  with 
specially  selected  illustration,  the 
Large  Type  Weekly  carries  national 
and  international  news,  including 
selections  from  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Times,  as  well  as  business  news,  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  arts,  medicine,  fashion, 
ideas,  trends,  behavior,  food  and  book 
reviews,  analysis,  commentary  and 
editorial  cartoons.  One  of  its  most 
popular  features  is  a  large  type  cross¬ 
word  puzzle. 

The  current  circulation  of  the  Large 
Type  Weekly  is  11,000.  Mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  available  for  $48.00  per  year, 
and  $25.00  for  26  weeks.  A  discount  of 
25%  is  offered  on  orders  of  ten  or  more 
copies  sent  to  the  same  address,  to  hos¬ 
pitals  or  senior  citizen  centers. 
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Judge  says  CBS  News 
forfeited  confidentiality 


CBS  News  has  been  ordered  by  a 
Federal  District  court  judge  to  turn 
over  to  General  William  C.  Westmore¬ 
land  the  text  of  its  internal  investigation 
into  a  tv  documentary,  the  latter  of 
which  resulted  in  Westmoreland  suing 
CBS  News  for  $120  million. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  time  a 
court  has  ordered  a  news  organization 
to  turn  over  to  a  libel  plaintiff  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  internal  investigation  into  its 
own  story. 

CBS  plans  to  seek  a  stay  of  the  order 
so  that  it  will  have  time  to  file  an  appeal. 

Judge  Pierre  N.  Leval  ruled  that  CBS 
News  lost  any  constitutional  privilege 
of  confidentiality  it  might  have  had  af¬ 
ter  its  president.  Van  Gordon  Sauter, 
last  summer  made  public  a  memo  that 
said  the  network,  based  on  the  internal 
investigation,  stood  behind  the 
documentary. 

CBS  conducted  an  investigation  into 
the  documentary,  which  is  considered 
common  practice  among  tv  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  when  questions  were  raised 
over  the  content  of  the  broadcast.  The 
investigation  was  made  by  a  senior  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer.  Burton  Benjamin. 

In  July,  Van  Gordon  Sauter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  News,  stated  that  the  prog¬ 
ram  had  violated  some  journalistic  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  that  based  on  Benjamin’s 
report,  the  network  stood  behind  the 
broadcast  program. 

“CBS  cannot  at  once  hold  out  the 
Benjamin  report  to  the  public  as  sub¬ 
stantiating  its  accusations  and,  when 
challenged,  decline  to  reveal  the  report 
contending  it  is  a  confidential  internal 
study  utilized  solely  for  self-evaluation 
and  self-improvement,”  Judge  Leval 
said. 

“The  Sauter  memorandum  implies 
that  the  Benjamin  report  supports  its 
conclusions,”  Leval  added.  If  it  does 
not,  he  said,  it  could  be  “important  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  necessary  element  of 
malice.” 

Since  Westmoreland  is  considered  a 
“public  figure,”  he  must  prove  that 
CBS  News  broadcast  the  program  with 
“actual  malice”  and  with  “reckless 
disregard  for  the  truth.” 

Judge  Leval  said  that  since  the  inter¬ 
nal  Benjamin  report  studied  the  steps 
taken  in  making  the  documentary  and 
involved  interviews  with  those  in¬ 
volved,  it  “may  well  lead  to  evidence  of 
degree  of  care  for  accuracy,  concern 
for  truthfulness,  and  possible  bias,  pre¬ 
judgments  or  malice.” 

Westmoreland  sued  CBS  News  over 
a  broadcast  entitled  “The  Uncounted 
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Enemy:  A  Vietnam  Deception,”  which 
charged  that  the  General  had  conspired 
to  falsify  figures  on  enemy  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam. 

Westmoreland  contends  the  broad¬ 
cast  deliberately  refused  to  broadcast 
material  that  rebutted  the  thesis  of  a 
conspiracy. 

TV  Guide  carried  an  article  alleging 
that  the  broadcast’s  producer,  George 
Crile,  and  narrator  Mike  Wallace,  had 
failed  to  interview  key  figures  who 
could  have  shed  light  on  how  the  troop 
strength  estimates  had  been  made. 

In  his  memorandum  released  last 


summer,  Sauter  said  the  news  broad¬ 
cast  had  violated  some  journalistic  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  overall,  the  internal  inves¬ 
tigation  gave  the  network  reason  to 
stand  behind  it. 

In  his  investigation,  Benjamin  read 
unedited  transcripts  of  interviews  for 
the  broadcast  and  interviewed  32  peo¬ 
ple  himself,  including  12  employed  by 
CBS  News. 

In  a  statement  released  this  week, 
CBS  said  Benjamin  had  promised  con¬ 
fidentiality  to  many  of  those  he  inter¬ 
viewed. 

CBS  said  it  “continues  to  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  that  journalists  be 
able  to  conduct  post-broadcast  and 
post-publication  examinations  of  their 
work.”  The  network  added,  “And  con¬ 
fidentiality  is  important  if  those  efforts 
are  to  be  meaningful.” 


Mobil  responds 
to  WSJ  article 

Picking  up  where  the  Washington 
Post  left  off,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  story  on  April  6  which  de¬ 
tailed  how  Mobil  Corporation  had  “ex¬ 
tensive  new  business  dealings  in  1981 
and  1982  with  a  company  largely  owned 
by  the  son  of  its  president.” 

Mobil  president  William 
Tavoulareas  successfully  sued  the  Post 
for  $2  million  for  a  1979  story  that 
charged  that  he  favored  his  son,  Peter, 
in  his  company’s  earlier  dealings  with 
Mobil. 

The  Journal  article  said  this  new  in¬ 
formation  “raises  anew  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  that  surfaced  in  the  earlier  inst¬ 
ance  about  the  appropriateness  of  a 
large  public  company  dealing  with  a  re¬ 
lative  of  one  of  its  top  officials.” 

The  Journal  article  stated  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  re-examining  the  case,  but  also  stated 
that  “it  appears  that  the  recent  ship 
transactions  were  done  on  competitive 
market  terms”  and  that  “there  isn’t 
any  evidence  that  the  deals  violated 
any  laws.” 

The  Journal  article  was  based,  in 
part,  on  internal  Mobil  memos  that 
were  sent  to  the  newspaper  anony¬ 
mously.  The  Washington  Post  also  re¬ 
portedly  received  the  same  documents, 
but  did  not  publish  its  story  until  a  day 
after  the  Journal  article  appeared. 

The  Post  is  currently  appealing  its 
libel  conviction  and  some  industry 
observers  feel  the  new  information  re¬ 
vealed  will  help  it  overturn  in  a  higher 
court  the  jury  verdict. 

Herbert  Schmertz,  Mobil’s 
vicepresident  for  public  affairs,  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  most  recent  ship  trans¬ 
actions  took  place,  but  charged  that  the 
internal  documents  received  by  the 
newspapers  had  been  “stolen”  by 


whoever  sent  them  to  the  newspapers. 

Mobil  later  put  out  a  statement  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Journal  headline  for  “mask¬ 
ing”  the  conclusion  that  the  transac¬ 
tions  apparently  did  not  violate  any 
laws. 

The  Journal  article  stated  that  the 
new  SEC  investigation  was  spurred  by 
the  Journal’s  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

In  its  release,  Mobil,  referring  to  the 
1979  Washington  Post  article,  stated, 
“A  similar  investigation  into  Mobil’s 
shipping  businesses  also  inspired  by  a 
newsman  for  a  news  story,  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  SEC  less  than  two  years 
ago,  with  the  company  and  its  president 
exonerated. 

“These  two  parallel  sequence  of 
events  raise  serious  ethical  questions 
about  the  extent  to  which  newspapers 
and  their  staff  members  are  able  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  decisions  of  official  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  which  can  cost  tax¬ 
payers  and  private  citizens  consider¬ 
ably.  The  same  newspapers  are  able  to 
report  and  write  about  the  very  same 
investigations,  reporting  news  they 
themselves  have  created.” 

Schermer  re-elected 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Newspaper’ 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  at  a  meeting 
of  the  bureau’s  board  of  directors 
(April  24).  The  board  re-elected  Tom 
Johnson,  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Los  Angeles  Times, 
vicechairman,  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  chairman  and  publisher  of  New 
York  Times,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer.  Officers  are  elected  for  a 
one-year  term.  William  O.  Taylor, 
president  and  publisher  of  Boston 
Globe,  was  elected  treasurer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.  Bennack, 
who  served  on  the  board  for  eight 
years,  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Hearst  Corp. 
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ANPA  approves  budget 
and  elects  officers 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  members  approved  a  1983 
budget  of  $8.4  million,  up  from  $8.1 
million  for  1982. 

During  the  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing  this  week,  ANPA  members  also 
approved  the  nomination  of  Donald  E. 
Newhouse,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger,  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Three  incumbent  directors  were 
elected  to  additional  two  year  terms. 
They  include  Helen  Copley,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer.  The  Copley 
Press,  Inc.;  Charles  Meredith  Ill,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press; 
and  Lloyd  Schermer,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises. 

William  Marcil,  publisher  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum,  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  ANPA  for  an 
additional  one-year  term.  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson,  president,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  was  re-elected  vicechairman. 
Alvah  Chapman,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Knight  Ridder 
Newspapers,  was  elected  treasurer,  re¬ 
placing  Frank  Daniels,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer  and  Times.  Daniels  com¬ 
pleted  his  tenure  on  the  board.  Chap¬ 
man  was  previously  secretary.  Replac¬ 
ing  Chapman  as  secretary  was  Robert 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Harte  Hanks  Communications. 

Katharine  Graham,  former  ANPA 
chairman  and  president,  and  chairman 

Local  vs.  national 
dispute  continues 

A  resolution  asking  that  the  editorial 
dispute  involving  the  Lethbridge 
(Alta.)  Herald  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  Thomson  News¬ 
paper  group  will  be  presented  to  city 
council. 

Bob  Tarleck,  an  alderman  in  this 
southern  Alberta  city,  said  he’s  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  long-term  effect  the 
dispute  over  editorial  changes  will  have 
on  the  community. 

Tarleck’s  resolution  says  group  own¬ 
er  Ken  Thomson  should  be  alerted  to 
the  problems. 

The  dispute  began  last  fall  when  a 
group  of  readers  organized  protests 
over  the  Herald’s  decision  to  make  loc¬ 
al  and  district  news  the  major  emphasis 
of  the  paper  (E&P,  Feb.  12,  page  12). 

Earlier  last  week,  150  people  turned 
out  for  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the 
Herald  building. 


Donald  E.  Newhouse 


of  the  board  of  the  Washington  Post 
Co.,  will  continue  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  for  another 
year. 

A  motion  was  approved  giving  the 
board  authorization  to  raise  dues  by  as 
much  as  10%  if  the  need  arises.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  Fichter  of  ANPA,  the 
board  has  been  given  authorization  to 
raise  rates  as  a  formality  for  the  past  21 
years  and  has  only  exercised  it  eight 
times. 

Harry  Edwards,  director  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  recruitment  services,  re¬ 
tired  after  the  convention.  He  spent  20 
years  with  ANPA. 


About  a  half-dozen  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  have  left  the  paper  in  recent 
months  because  of  changes  made  after 
it  was  sold  to  Thomson  Newspapers. 


Press  club  raided 
by  Montreal  police 

The  Montreal  Press  Club  was  raided 
early  Saturday  (April  23)  by  eight 
policemen,  who  said  the  club  would  be 
charged  for  serving  drinks  after  the  leg¬ 
al  closing  hour  of  3  a.m. 

The  club  has  traditionally  served  li¬ 
quor  until  4  a.m.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  raid  in  the  34-year  history  of  the 
privately  licensed  establishment. 

About  30  people  in  the  club  at  the 
time  of  the  raid — most  of  them  non¬ 
members — were  shooed  out.  Four 
journalists  remained  to  remonstrate 
with  police,  arguing  that  authorities 
had  been  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the 
alleged  offences  for  years. 


Survey  finds 
papers  ready  to 
go  electronic 

Findings  from  a  survey  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  found  widespread  participation 
and  examination  by  newspapers  in 
electronic  information  media. 

The  AN  PA/NAB  survey  was  sent  to 
over  1,5(X)  publishers  in  U.S.A.  and 
Canada  and  produced  1,067  replies. 
The  survey  asked  the  publishers  to 
state  their  level  of  involvement  in  cable 
tv,  low  power  tv,  videotex,  and  tele¬ 
text. 

A  total  of  48%  indicated  they  are 
“considering,  planning,  or  participat¬ 
ing  in  or  operating  some  kind  of  ven¬ 
ture’’  in  at  least  one  of  these  four 
media,  the  survey  found.  Another  17% 
of  the  publishers  said  they  are  examin¬ 
ing  the  options  available  to  them  for 
electronic  ventures. 

“If  the  two  figures  are  combined, 
65%  (692  newspapers)  of  those  who  re¬ 
plied  are  currently  involved  to  some 
degree,’’  the  survey  found. 

The  highest  response  came  from  pap¬ 
ers  with  over  500,000  circulation, 
where  85%  said  they  are  actively  in¬ 
terested  or  involved  in  some  form  of 
electronic  venture,  the  survey  said. 
Three  out  of  five  papers  with  circula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  50,000  to  500,000 
said  they  are  interested  or  involved 
with  new  media  development.  Half  the 
publishers  in  the  10,000  to  50,000  categ¬ 
ory  responded  they  are  inovlved  in 
electronic  media,  while  two  out  of  five 
publishers  from  papers  under  10,000 
circulation  said  they  are  involved. 

“Active  participation  at  present  is 
centered  on  cable  (114  papers),’’  the 
survey  said,  “but  more  LPTV  than 
cable  is  being  planned.’’ 

The  survey  found  78  newspapers  are 
planning  LPTV  ventures  compared  to 
46  planning  cable  ventures.  It  said  eight 
newspapers  are  presently  operating  or 
participating  in  LPTV. 

The  AN  PA/NAB  survey  said  if  all 
the  operations  being  planned  are  put 
into  operation,  and  all  present  opera¬ 
tions  are  maintained,  then  “there 
would  be  160  papers  in  cable  and  86  in 
LPTV.’’ 

Twenty-five  papers  are  operating  or 
participating  in  a  teletext  venture,  and 
26  papers  are  involved  in  a  videotex 
venture,  the  survey  stated.  “If  present 
plans  are  carried  out,  these  numbers 
will  almost  double  to  44  newspapers  in 
each.  But  videotex  is  being  considered 
by  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  pap¬ 
ers:  101  for  videotex  versus  89  con¬ 
sidering  teletext.’’ 
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'COULD  YOU  GET  my  family  in  this  one,'  asked  Williom  Marcil,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  and  the  re-elected  chairman  of  ANPA.  From  left 
to  right  are  Marcil;  Debra,  hisdaughter;  William  Jr.,  his  son;  and  his  wife,  Jane  Marcil, 
during  the  PARADE  reception  April  24. 


TALKING  TECHNICAL  at  a  reception 
for  ANPA,  courtesy  of  Goss,  were  (from 
left  to  right)  Mrs.  Anna  Chodorowski;  Lou 
Panarella,  an  assistant  general  press¬ 
room  foreman  for  the  New  York  Times,- 
and  Ted  Chodorowski,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  engineering  for  Goss. 


RED'S  BACK.  Arthur  'Red'  Mottley, 
former  chairman,  president  and  publisher 
of  PARADE,  traveled  to  New  York  from 
his  Palm  Springs,  Calif,  home  for  the  PA¬ 
RADE  bash.  Here,  he  greets  William  A. 
Ott,  president  of  the  Beacon  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Campany,  Akron,  Ohio. 


PARADE  PLUS  a  couple  of  other  Sunday  magazines  are  represented  here  (left  to 
right):  PARADE  president  Carlo  Vittorini;  Richard  G.  Capen,  chairman  of  the  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Company;  Mrs.  Joan  Capen;  Arthur  O.  'Punch'  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  af  the  New  Yark  Times  Company;  and  Mrs.  Carol  Sulzberger. 


NAB  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


like  better  days  are  ahead.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  beginning  to  moderate,  Detroit 
auto  sales  are  beginning  to  roll  and  the 
housing  industry  is  coming  alive  again. 
But  we  can’t  forget  that  a  downturn 
could  happen  again.” 

An  NAB  task  force,  said  Anderson, 
recently  came  up  with  four  suggestions 
to  keep  classified  advertising  strong, 
including  using  a  themed  tabloid  insert 
on  such  subjects  as  physical  fitness. 

Richard  J.  Loughlin,  president  and 
chief  e.xecutive  officer.  Century  21  Real 
Estate — a  heavy  user  of  classified 
advertising,  told  the  ANPA  audience, 
“From  now  on,  we  are  not  just  selling 
real  estate.  We  are  marketing  mort¬ 
gages,  insurance,  securities,  and  other 
financial  services.” 

“We  will  increasingly  turn  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  tell  the  public  ab¬ 
out  our  new  strategies,”  added  Lough¬ 
lin. 

During  NAB’s  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing,  which  followed  the  general  ses¬ 
sion,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Bureau’s  budget  was  nearly  $1 1  million 
for  the  past  fiscal  year.  Fifty-one  news¬ 
papers  joined  NAB  in  1982,  and  58  res¬ 
igned.  Total  membership  is  just  under 
1,000  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers. 

Twelve  NAB  directors  were  elected 
to  new  three-year  terms.  Picked  for  the 
first  time  were  James  Hoge  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  Charles  E.  Glover  of 
Cox  Enterprises,  David  Jolley  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  Robert  S.  Howard  of  Ho¬ 
ward  Publications,  W.J.  Pennington  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  Reg  Murphy  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  Henry  H.  Bradley 
of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  & 
Gazette. 

Elected  to  their  second  three-year 
terms  were  Donald  B.  Abert  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  &  Sentinel,  Malcolm 
A.  Borg  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Re¬ 
cord,  Edwin  L.  Heminger  of  the  Find¬ 
lay  (Ohio)  Courier,  Robert  M.  Hunt  of 
the  New  York  News,  and  Richard  T. 
Thieriot  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Reelected  chairman  of  the  NAB 
Board  of  Directors  last  weekend  was 
Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises.  Reelected  vice  chairman  was 
W.  Thomas  Johnson,  publisher  and 
CEO,  Los  Angeles  Times.  Reelected 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  was 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and 
publisher.  New  York  Times.  And 
elected  treasurer  was  William  O. 
Taylor,  president  and  publisher,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  He  replaces  Frank  A.  Ben- 
nack  Jr.,  president  and  CEO,  The 
Hearst  Corp. 
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Total  market  success 
stories  are  reviewed 


David  Targe,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent/marketing  for  Newsday  Inc., 
Long  Island,  N.Y.,  said  Newsday  will 
expand  its  total  market  program  into  ‘  ‘a 
totally  new  dimension''  by  introducing 
Newsday-Plus  on  May  1 . 

“By  introducing  Newsday-Plus,  our 
advertisers  will  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  reach  their  market 
through  Newsday’s  new  cable  station, 
which  will  initially  go  out  to  170,000 
homes  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  count¬ 
ies,”  Targe  told  publishers  at  an  ANPA 
clinic  session. 

Targe  said  Newsday  has  “great  ex¬ 
pectations”  that  this  will  follow  the 
successful  footsteps  of  its  ROP  and 
newspaper  products. 

Targe  said  Newsday  and  other  news¬ 
papers  have  come  a  long  way  since  tot¬ 
al  market  concepts  were  introduced. 
“Programs  have  now  been  refined  to 
provide  target  distribution  by  sections, 
zones,  counties,  zips,  and  even 
selected  homes.” 

Identifying  Newsday’s  program  as 
“total  market  selling,”  Targe  reviewed 
the  early  70s  when  a  preprint  delivery 
program  was  started  and  how  total  mar¬ 
ket  delivery  by  carrier  became  the  way 
of  operating.  In  a  wide-screen,  audio- 
visu^  presentation,  he  included  launching 
in  1974  of  the  “Weekly  Special,” 
which  he  termed  a  sort  of  “Mini- 
Newsday”  including  editorial  matter, 
plus  national,  retail  and  classified 
advertising. 

Newsday  offered  advertisers  who 
ran  an  ad  between  Monday  and  Sunday 
of  a  particular  week,  a  chance  to  have 
that  same  ad  in  the  Weekly  Special  at 
combination  rate.  “As  in  the  case  of 
our  preprints,  Newsday  was  able  to 
offer  our  ROP  advertisers  virtually 
100%  of  the  Nassau/Suffolk  market.” 

By  the  Fall  of  1982,  Targe  said  News- 
day  gave  its  Weekly  Special  a  facelift 
and  re-introduced  it  to  the  market  as 
the  Newsday  Extra. 

The  changes  were  well-received  by 
advertisers  and  readers,  he  said,  and 
there  was  a  page  increase  from  40  to  68 
within  weeks. 

Don  P.  Campbell,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Col¬ 
umbian,  told  the  clinic  that  the  prime 
motives  in  beginning  to  publish  non¬ 
subscriber  products  about  ten  years 
ago  were  protection  of  the  market  from 
other  advertising  print  media  and  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  total  market  cir¬ 
culation  insert  distribution. 

“We  published  four,  quality  weekly 
newspapers.  Our  emphasis  was  zoned 
local  news  for  specific  areas.  They 
were  delivered  to  our  subscribers  by 
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insert  in  our  Tuesday  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  same  product  was  delivered 
to  nonsubscribers  by  the  same  carrier 
crew  that  delivers  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.” 

Campbell  added,  “It  didn't  work. 
We  were  producing  excellent  weekly 
newspapers  for  people  who  didn’t  want 
to  read  newspapers.” 

The  publications  were  effective  m 
one  way,  Campbell  said,  “They  stop¬ 
ped  the  expansion  of  competing  week¬ 
lies  in  our  area.” 

Last  year,  the  Columbian  killed  all 
four  free  weekly  newspapers  and  re¬ 
placed  them  with  Mid-Week,  a  maga¬ 
zine  type  featuring  profiles  of  prominent 
local  individuals  recognizable  by 
the  non-newspaper  reader,  profiles  of 
local,  prominent  television  personali¬ 
ties,  and  syndicated  material. 

In  addition  to  the  nonsubscriber  pro¬ 
duct,  The  Columbian  publishes  tabloid 
versions  as  six-zoned  products  for  sub¬ 
scribers.  These  are  inserted  in  the 
Tuesday  Columbian  with  a  prime  pur¬ 
pose  to  provide  zoned  advertising  to 
subscribers. 

Campbell  said  all  news  content  in 
this  tab  version  is  picked  up  from  the 
nonsubscriber,  bigger  Mid-Week  prod¬ 
uct,  which  was  immediately  profitable. 

“This  year  we  are  running  about  20% 
ahead  of  our  budget  revenue  projec¬ 
tions  and  expect  this  to  continue.  Mid- 
Week  has  met  our  goal  of  being  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  nonsubscriber  consumer. 
It  has  allowed  us  to  reduce  our  costs  in 
the  newsroom  through  the  use  of  syndi¬ 
cated  features  rather  than  reporters,” 
the  publisher  declared.  He  added  that 
the  publication  provides  advertisers 
flexibility  in  zoning  both  ROP  and  pre¬ 
prints  and  provides  unduplicated  ROP 
cost  efficient  coverage. 

Woodrow  G.  Shadid,  advertising 
director  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph,  said  his  newspaper’s  total 
market  vehicle,  the  Messenger,  is 
delivered  via  third  class  mail  to 
nonsubscribers. 

“We  didn’t  concern  ourselves  with 
which  method  would  be  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  but  what  we  thought  was  the 
best  and  one  acceptable  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  one  delivery  method  that  is 
totally  acceptable  to  major  advertisers 
is  direct  mail.  Our  postage  costs  do  be¬ 
come  costly  some  weeks  but  the  cost  is 
much  better  than  the  alternative  of  hav¬ 
ing  these  advertisers  use  some  other 
form  of  delivery  for  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  whether  it  be  ROP  or  preprints.” 

The  Messenger  includes  ROP  and 
classified  and  runs  about  90%  advertis¬ 


ing  and  10%  news,  the  news  being  pick¬ 
ed  up  from  the  Sunday  Focus  section. 
Shadid  explained  that  ROP  advertisers 
can  pick  up  either  seven  days  before  or 
seven  days  after  publication  of  the 
Messenger  on  a  Wednesday. 

Shadid  said  classified  is  a  forced  buy. 
“We  have  added  50  cents  per  ad  for 
each  liner  ad  and  one  cent  per  line  for 
each  contract  liner  so  that  we  can 
automatically  include  them  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  This  has  come  about  in  the 
past  three  months  and  believe  me  it  has 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  publication  as 
well  as  dollars  to  us.  Classified  im¬ 
proves  readership.  We  run  two  to  four 
pages  weekly  of  classified.” 

Concluded  Shadid,  “Not  only  have 
we  served  our  advertisers  but  we  have 
also  made  a  buck  on  this  venture.  But 
the  best  thing  is  we  are  winning  the 
battle  against  marriage  mail  coming 
into  the  market  and  also  we  are  keeping 
our  shopper  competition  down.” 

Ferguson  E.  Rood,  vicepresident/ 
advertising  and  marketing  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal  and  Constitution,  said  their 
total  market  coverage  program  is  called 
REACH,  standing  for  Regionally  En¬ 
hanced  Advertising  Coverage  of 
Households. 

“REACH  is  the  overall  or  umbrella 
term  which  combines  our  ZAP  (Zoned 
Area  Preprints)  and  ZIP  (for  zip  code 
delivery)  by  means  of  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  distribution  systems.  Nowadays, 
just  to  understand  this  business,  you 
have  to  hang  on  to  your  alphabet.” 

Rood  said  that  REACH  was  born  out 
of  necessity  to  be  responsible  to  adver¬ 
tisers’  need.  “They  wanted  distribu¬ 
tion  options  that  went  beyond  our  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Rood  explained  the  REACH  pack¬ 
age  is  assembled  at  a  plant  away  from 
the  main  facility  in  an  industrial  park. 
The  inserts  when  packaged,  labeled, 
tied,  and  put  into  containers  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  management  sections  center 
of  the  Post  Office  for  distribution  to  the 
individual  postal  units. 

“We  feel  the  'Reach  for  Good  News’ 
jackets  get  the  preprints  read  and  our 
non-subscribers  interested  in  our  news¬ 
papers.  The  package  combines  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  direct  mail  with  the  prestige 
of  the  newspaper,”  Rood  said. 

The  market  program  in  operations  14 
months,  with  benefits  including  in¬ 
creased  preprint  business.  Rood  said, 
is  getting  “high  marks”  from  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Rood  added,  “While  we  appreciate 
hearing  good  things  about  REACH,  we 
have  not  lost  sight  of  the  ROP  side  of 
our  business.  While  REACH  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  us,  we  would  prefer  that  it  not 
succeed  at  the  expense  of  ROP,  so  we 
introduced  late  in  1982  two  discount 
programs  designed  to  keep  retailers  in- 
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Syndicates 


By  David  Astor 


Doonesbury  strip  forced  out  again 


Another  newspaper  has  been  forced 
to  drop  recycled  “Doonesbury”  strips 
under  threat  of  a  lawsuit  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
pulled  Garry  Trudeau’s  strips  April  20 
after  running  them  since  January. 
Accompanying  the  reprints  had  been  a 
line  of  type  labeling  the  strips  “clas¬ 
sics”  and  naming  the  year  in  which 
they  originally  appeared. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune  had  also  run  old  “Doonesbury” 
comics  before  Universal  called  a  halt 
(see  E&P,  March  19).  As  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  Universal  warned  the  Times- 
Union  that  it  might  lose  the  right  to  run 
new  “Doonesbury”  strips  when 
Trudeau  finishes  his  sabbatical  in  1984. 

Times-Union  editor  Robert  H.  Giles 
said  in  an  April  15  front-page  story  that 
lawyers  had  advised  the  newspaper 
that  it  had  a  legal  right  to  rerun  the  strip. 
But  Giles  noted  that  he  didn’t  “think 
it’s  worth  the  trouble  or  the  money”  to 
fight  the  threatened  Universal  suit. 

Lawrence  K.  Beaupre,  managing 
editor  of  the  Gannett  newspaper,  said 
the  cost  of  a  lawsuit,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  would  run  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

In  a  letter  to  Giles,  Universal  presi¬ 
dent  John  P.  McMeel  wrote,  “Garry 
will  be  facing  myriad  problems  when  he 
reintroduces  the  strip  next  year.  He 
does  not  want  the  additional  problem  of 
reeducating  readers  about  the  lives  and 
views  of  his  characters.” 

Beaupre  questioned  whether  the 
anthologies  of  “Doonesbury”  strips 
available  in  stores  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  reprinted  old  strips  in 
newspapers. 

“1  just  don’t  understand  the  reason¬ 
ing  why  the  strip  is  not  able  to  appear  in 
newspaper  form  while  allowed  to 


appear  in  books  that  are  not  being  pul¬ 
led  out  of  bookstores,”  stated 
Beaupre. 

McMeel  said  anthologies  are  by  de¬ 
finition  collections  of  past  comics  and 
that  Trudeau  is  worried  that  readers 
will  be  confused  at  seeing  a  decade-old 
strip  about  Watergate  in  their  daily 
newspaper. 

The  Times-Union  article  quoted 
McMeel  as  acknowledging  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  “Doonesbury”  contract  does  not 
specifically  prohibit  reprints,  but  the 
Universal  president  said  that  the  new 
contract  will. 

The  Times-Union  decided  to  run  the 
old  strips  after  a  survey  last  fall  asking 
readers  what  comic  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
place  “Doonesbury.”  One  of  the 
choices  offered  was  to  reprint 
“Doonesbury,”  which  was  distributed 
at  the  time  by  Universal  to  almost  750 
newspapers. 

More  than  2,700  readers  responded 
to  the  survey,  with  the  old  “Doones¬ 
bury”  strips  receiving  by  far  the 
greatest  support — 756  votes. 

The  runner-up,  “The  Neighbor¬ 
hood,”  received  432  votes.  The  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune-syndicated  panel  was 
subsequently  added  to  the  Times- 
Union  comics  page. 

Readers  pick  Pear^uts 

“Peanuts”  and  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  triumphed  in  a  West  Lebanon 
(N.H.)  Valley  News  reader  comics  poll 
precipitated  by  the  “Doonesbury”  sab¬ 
batical. 

“A  number  of  syndicates  offered  us 
replacements  for  ‘Doonesbury’  and  we 
also  felt  that  our  comics  had  become  a 
Hide  stale,”  said  Valley  News  editor 
Bill  McCartha.  “This  was  a  good 
opportunity.” 


The  newspaper,  whose  mailing 
address  is  actually  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  Ver.,  published  13  strips  and  four 
panels  daily  for  four  weeks,  along  with 
a  ballot  for  readers  to  fill  out  and  mail. 
Readers  were  asked  to  choose  four 
strips  and  two  panels,  as  well  as  to  cast 
one  negative  vote  and  make  comments. 
From  the  total  would  come  eight  strips 
(four  chosen  by  the  paper’s  editors)  and 
two  panels. 

“We  weren’t  sure  what  response  we 
would  get,”  said  McCartha.  But  the 
editors  found  out  soon  enough.  The 
15,5()0-circulation  paper  received  1 ,770 
responses  at  the  poll’s  deadline,  which 
McCartha  called  an  “extraordinary” 
turnout.  Given  the  number  of  votes,  the 
editors  decided  to  let  the  readers’ 
choices  prevail  for  all  eight  strips. 


Feature  Syndicate,  received  1,222 
“for”  votes  and  only  three  “against” 
for  a  total  of  1,219.  Then  came  “Gar¬ 
field,”  also  handled  by  UFS,  with  1 ,018 
for  and  56  against  for  a  total  of  %2. 

Third  among  the  strips  was  King  Fe¬ 
atures  Syndicate’s  “Blondie”  (630  tot¬ 
al),  fourth  was  UFS’  “Eb  &  Flo”  (606), 
and  fifth  was  the  Universal  Press 
Syndicate’s  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  (482). 

Rounding  out  the  top  eight  strips 
were  King’s  “Beetle  Bailey”  (464),  the 
Tribune  Company  Syndicate’s  “Shoe” 
(439),  and  King’s  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  (403). 

Panel  runner-up  to  the  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate’s  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  (1,409)  was  UFS’  “Marma- 
duke”  (1,023). 

Comics  that  lost  out  in  the  voting 
were  “They’ll  Do  it  Every  Time”  and 
“Herman”  among  the  panels  and 
“Donald  Duck,”  “Frank  &  Ernest,” 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  “Dick  Tracy” 
and  “Mary  Worth”  among  the  strips. 

Numerous  readers  offered  comments 
about  the  comics.  One  threatened, 
“Don’t  your  dare  drop  ‘Peanuts’,” 
while  another  nominated  “Garfield  for 
president.”  Still  another,  in  commenting 
on  “Donald  Duck,”  observed,  “Who 
needs  to  read  about  Uncle  Scrooge  when 
we  have  Ronald  Reagan?” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Crazy  week  for  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoonist 


President  Reagan  sees  oi 


By  David  Astor 

When  Dick  Locher  came  home  last 
week,  the  cartoonist  saw  a  drawing 
showing  a  hatching  egg  that  he  was 
emerging  from  and  a  chicken.  The  cap¬ 
tion  read,  “Pullet-Surprise!” 

The  drawing  was  among  the  many 
decorations  plastered  inside  and  out¬ 
side  Locher’s  Naperville,  Ill.,  house  by 
family  members,  friends  and  neighbors 
congratulating  him  on  winning  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning. 
The  artwork  was  accurate,  because  the 
Chicago  Tribune  staffer  was  indeed 
surprised  about  receiving  the  presti¬ 
gious  award. 

“It  was  a  complete  shock — really,” 
declared  Locher.  He  said  that  the 
award  is  “held  in  such  awe  by  members 
of  our  fraternity  that  it  seems  unachiev¬ 
able.”  And  Locher  was  shocked  for 
another  reason,  noting,  “I  thought  they 
gave  out  the  Pulitzers  a  week  before!” 

The  winners  were  named  Monday, 
April  18  (a  day  before  the  decorations 
began  going  up  around  Locher’s 
house).  Locher  that  Monday  left  the 
Tribune  after  his  1  p.m.  deadline  and 
drove  the  one-hour  ride  home.  Soon 
after  arriving,  the  phone  rang.  “I  told 
my  wife  to  take  a  message  if  it  was  for 
me,”  recalled  Locher  during  an  E&P 
interview.  “Then  she  let  out  a  shriek.” 

It  was  the  Tribune  calling,  advising 
Locher  to  “get  your  ‘anatomy’  over 
here  fast  because  the  champagne  is  get¬ 
ting  warm.” 

The  53-year-old  Locher  drove  back 
to  the  newspaper’s  office  and  was 
greeted  by  Tribune  executives  and  staf¬ 
fers,  tv  cameras  and  outside  news  re¬ 
porters,  and  85  bottles  of  iced  cham¬ 
pagne  in  plastic  garbage  cans.  This  was 
at  about  4  p.m. 

“I  got  to  bed  33  hours  later,”  noted 
Locher  in  a  voice  still  somewhat  hoarse 
from  numerous  interviews  and  con¬ 
versations.  “I  even  went  out  to  dinner 
three  times  in  one  night!” 

Locher,  in  addition  to  being  con¬ 
tacted  by  an  avalanche  of  news  media, 
received  congratulatory  calls  from  Illi¬ 
nois  Governor  James  Thompson, 
(then)  Chicago  Mayor  Jane  Byrne,  a 
White  House  aide,  former  co-workers, 
old  friends  from  as  far  back  as  high 
school,  fellow  editorial  cartoonists, 
and  several  syndicates. 

While  Locher  was  being  interviewed 
by  CBS  tv  in  Chicago,  one  wisecracker 
screamed,  “Get  a  new  contract!” 
Locher’s  work  is  distributed  to  about 
65  newspapers  by  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  Syndicate,  which  Locher  said  he 
is  very  happy  with.  The  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  reported  that  several  more  pap¬ 
ers  are  now  interested  in  signing  him  on 
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because  of  the  Pulitzer,  but  he’s  not 
sure  of  the  exact  number  yet. 

Locher,  who  replaced  the  late  Rick 
Fletcher  as  artist  for  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany-distributed  “Dick  Tracy”  about  a 
month  ago,  also  received  a  post- 
Pulitzer  call  from  the  comic  strip’s  re¬ 
tired  Chester  Gould. 

“He  said,  ‘Congratulations  on  the 
Pulitzer’  and  then  ‘are  you  still  going  to 
do  Dick  Tracy’  and  there  wasn’t  a  com¬ 
ma  between  the  sentences,”  said 
Locher,  who  had  worked  directly  with 
Gould  on  the  strip  between  1958  and 
1961. 

After  his  first  “Dick  Tracy”  stint, 
Locher  started  an  advertising  agency. 
He  finally  joined  the  Tribune  on  April 
23,  1973 — almost  ten  years  to  the  day 
before  winning  the  Pulitzer. 

Locher  gets  to  the  Tribune  office  be¬ 
fore  8:30  a.m.  and  spends  three  to  four 
hours  on  each  of  his  five  weekly  car¬ 
toons.  (He’s  currently  doing  only  four 


the  White  House  lawn. 


Dick  Locher 

for  a  couple  of  weeks.)  Locher  strives 
for  simplicity  in  his  cartoons,  ideally 
writing  little  or  no  copy.  He  said  he 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Pulitzer 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

uses  “powerful  black”  coloring  so  that 
his  work  stands  out  on  “gray”  news¬ 
paper  pages. 

Locher  said  he  prefers  not  to  be 
labeled  conservative  or  liberal.  “All 
sides  do  stupid  things,”  he  observed. 

“I  like  to  spread  the  wealth  and  get 
them  both.”  The  cartoonist  doesn’t 
stray  far,  however,  from  the  Tribune’s 
general  editorial  line. 

The  cartoonist  enjoys  drawing  car¬ 
toons  lampooning  U.S.  and  Chicago 
political  situations.  (Locher  noted  that 
Windy  City  subjects  have  a  way  of 
going  national,  as  in  the  recent  racially- 
polarized  mayoral  election).  Some  of 
his  favorite  targets  are  Tip  O’Neill, 

Walter  Mondale,  Jimmy  Carter  and 
President  Reagan.  Locher  also  com-  "JUST  WHIT  AREA  OF  U.B.ELECntONIC8  HAS  OUR  INTQIIGENCEMETWORK  TAPPED  INTO?" 
ments  on  the  Mideast,  criminal  justice,  Soviet  officials  get  a  taste  of  video  on  Red  Square, 

home  computers,  robots  and  other  sub-  that  Locher  said  “takes  potshots”  at  Locher  is  also  a  painter,  sculptor.  Air 
jects  in  his  cartoons.  the  Chicago  city  administration.  Force  test  pilot,  aircraft  designer  and 

“Ideas  can  come  anywhere  and  any-  This  huge  workload  should  eventual-  inventor.  A  1  '/2-ounce  mechanical  gui- 
time,”  he  said,  noting  that  he  even  |y  diminish  somewhat  because  Locher  dance  device  he  developed  was  in- 
“scribbles  things  in  the  dark”  while  in  is  easing  his  son  John  into  the  “Dick  eluded  with  an  Apollo  space  mission, 
bed.  “And  they  can  come  in  bunches  Tracy”  artist  position.  (Locher  also  The  Dubuque,  Iowa,  native  attended 
like  grapes.  Some  days  I’m  high  on  the  has  two  other  children.)  Max  Collins  Loras  College,  the  University  of  Iowa, 
wine;  other  days  it's  a  drought.”  has  done  the  comic  strip’s  writing  since  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 

Locher  works  a  total  of60  to  70  hours  Gould’s  retirement  seven  years  ago.  the  Art  Center  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  week  on  his  cartooning,  including  Locher  noted  that  he  is  curious  to  see  Locher,  who  has  received  calls  over 
time  spent  with  “Dick  Tracy”  and  if  more  newspapers  will  pick  up  “Dick  the  years  from  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford 
“Clout  Street.”  The  latter  is  a  five-  Tracy”  now  that  he  has  won  the  Pulit-  and  Carter,  described  editorial  car- 
times-a-week  local  strip,  done  with  fel-  zer.  The  strip  runs  in  about  450  papers,  tooning  as  “the  greatest  profession  in 
low  Tribune  cartoonist  Jeff  MacNelly,  In  addition  to  being  a  cartoonist,  the  world.” 


Syndicates 
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UPl  will  distribute  NNI 

United  Press  International  has 
announced  that  it  is  entering  into  a  joint 
agreement  with  Network  News,  Inc.  to 
market  and  distribute  NNl’s  features  to 
newspapers  outside  the  top  40  markets. 

NNI  will  be  made  available  to  only 
one  subscriber  in  each  market  on  UPI’s 
wire  starting  June  1 .  NNI  presently  de¬ 
livers  news  features  by  top  indepen¬ 
dent  writers  from  all  over  the  world  to 
newspapers  in  major  American  mar¬ 
kets. 

UPI/NNI  will  deliver  between  15  and 
20  stories  weekly,  including  foreign 
news  features  and  analysis,  business 
and  science  news  features,  serials, 
Sunday  magazine  cover  stories,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  major  magazine  stories,  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  books,  and  gossip  items. 

Contributors  to  NNI  include 
Dorothy  Gilliam,  Nat  Hentoff,  Lewis 
Lapham,  Carl  Bernstein,  Paul  E.  Ther¬ 
oux  and  Tom  Wolfe. 

The  NNI  package  is  edited  by 
Michael  MacDonald  Mooney,  former 
senior  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
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Post  and  Washington  editor  of  Har¬ 
per’s.  Among  NNI’s  general  editors 
are  Charles  Castaldi  on  international 
affairs,  Lavinia  Edmunds  on  “Peo¬ 
ple,”  Harry  Jaffe  on  defense  and  Linda 
Sarrio  on  Congress. 

Two  new  Times  writers 

Two  columns  distributed  by  Special 
Features/New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  have  new  writers. 

Beginning  May  1,  Rick  Sherwood 
will  be  filing  the  “TV-Tonight”  col¬ 
umn.  And  beginning  the  weekofMayV, 
Howard  Halpern,  Ph.D.,  will  be  writ¬ 
ing  the  “On  Your  Own”  column. 

The  29-year-old  Sherwood,  who  is  tv 
critic  for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
will  preserve  the  existing  column  for¬ 
mat  offering  “snappy”  summaries  of 
upcoming  shows.  He  will  add  a  daily 
“Tv  Highlights”  box  with  his  top  picks 
and  weekly  listings  of  Nielsen’s  top  20 
and  bottom  20  programs. 

“On  Your  Own”  is  a  twice-a-week 
column,  in  Q&A  and  text  form,  that 
gives  advice  to  single  people.  The  54- 
year-old  Halpern,  a  divorced  father 
with  custody  of  two  daughters,  is  the 
author  of  three  books  on  the  subject — 
Cutting  Loose,  No  Strings  Attached 
and  Break  Your  Addiction  to  a  Person. 


He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  taught  in  that 
school’s  graduate  program  of  clinical 
psychology,  and  has  30  years  of  clinical 
experience  as  a  psychologist.  Halpern 
has  a  private  practice  in  New  York 
City. 

Award  for  ‘Will  Rogers’ 

The  National  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Western  Heritage  Center  has  given 
its  1983  non-fiction  book  award  to 
Bryan  B.  Sterling,  editor  of  the 
nationally-syndicated  column  “Will 
Rogers  Says,”  and  his  wife  Frances  N. 
Sterling. 

The  Sterlings  received  the  Wrangler 
Award  for  their  work  in  compiling  and 
editing  A  Will  Rogers  Treasury:  Reflec¬ 
tions  and  Observations  (Crown  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.),  a  collection  of  Rogers’ 
newspaper  columns.  Sterling,  whose 
five-times-a-week  column  is  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  is  also  the  author  of  The  Will 
Rogers  Scrapbook  and  The  Best  of  Will 
Rogers. 

The  Western  Heritage  awards,  pre¬ 
sented  April  23  in  Oklahoma  City,  rec¬ 
ognize  excellence  in  films,  literature 
and  music  of  the  West. 
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Preprints  viewed  as 
mixed  biessing 


Newspapers  will  continue  to  carry 
millions  of  preprint  inserts  each  year, 
but  a  significant  portion  of  this  business 
is  at  the  expense  of  ROP  advertising. 
And  direct  mail  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  strong  competitor  for  pre¬ 
print  dollars. 

These  were  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  participants  in  the  preprint 
advertising  clinic  session  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

“Preprint  is  a  major  threat  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  said  Gerald  T. 
Tache,  vicepresident  for  newspaper 
operations,  Ottaway  Newspapers,  who 
moderated  the  session.  “But  the  bright 


Success  stories 
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terested  in  ROP  while  they  hopefully 
fund  their  REACH  advertising  from 
other  sources.” 

Arthur  Diaz,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  cited  four  factors  responsi¬ 
ble  for  success  of  This  Week,  a  free 
publication  delivered  by  mail  to 
226,000  nonsubscribers  of  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  in  the  northern  and  western  suburban 
area  of  Chicago. 

He  listed  them  as  product  quality 
with  25%  editorial  content  aimed  at 
non-readers  of  newspapers,  precise  de¬ 
livery,  low  cost  of  display  advertising 
which  is  sold  in  combination  with  the 
daily  paper,  and  high  reader  interest. 
Classified  ads  are  also  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  daily  and  This  Week. 

This  Week  advertising  is  sold  by  the 
daily  staffers  who  are  given  a  five  per¬ 
cent  commission  for  this  advertising  in 
addition  to  their  regular  newspaper 
compensation. 

Diaz  said  that  editorial  emphasis  is 
on  high  quality  aimed  at  non¬ 
newspaper  readers.  King  Features 
Sunday  Woman’s  package  is  the  major 
service  for  features  with  other  syndi¬ 
cates  represented.  The  front  page  per¬ 
sonality  interview  and  food  pages  are 
locally  produced. 

DolphC.  Simons  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Daily  Journal-World, 
brought  along  copies  of  his  newspap¬ 
er’s  weekly  magazine  in  tab  format,  J- 
W  Plus .  J- W  Plus  gives  the  entire  week¬ 
ly  television  listings,  calendar/guide  to 
going  out,  television  sports  program¬ 
ming,  radio  listings,  classified,  and 
some  entertainment  features. 
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side  is  that  newspapers  distributed 
close  to  29  billion  inserts  last  year  and 
may  exceed  the  30  billion  mark  by  the 
end  of  1983.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice’s  third-class  mail  volume  rose 
9.3%  in  1982  over  1981,  Tache  told  the 
audience.  Many  of  the  36.7  billion 
third-class  mail  pieces  distributed  last 
year  were  ad  pieces  sent  under  the  car¬ 
rier  route  pre-sort  rate,  which  currently 
stands  at  $79  per  thousand.  This  special 
rate — started  in  1979 — is  taking  a  signi¬ 
ficant  portion  of  preprint  business 
away  from  newspapers. 

U.S.  Postal  Service’s  assistant  post¬ 
master  general  Edward  J.  McCaffrey, 
who  followed  Tache  to  the  podium, 
said  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service  may  vote  May  2  or  3  to 
possibly  lower  the  rate  to  $74  per 
thousand. 

McCaffrey  acknowledged  that  many 
newspapers  have  not  been  happy 
with  competition  from  the  pre-sort 
rate.  “We  try  to  be  rather  cautious  ab¬ 
out  aggressively  competing  against  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  yet  we’re  trying  to 
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found  73%  of  adults  of  who  bought  a 
new  car  found  newspaper  advertising 
was  “most  useful”  to  them  in  making 
their  decisions  of  what  to  buy. 

Arnold  noted  that  when  Rochester 
dealers  cut  their  newspaper  advertising 
from  a  24%  share  of  market  to  a  17% 
share,  their  sales  fell  7%.  He  said  Pon¬ 
tiac  dealers  in  the  same  period  in¬ 
creased  their  market  share  of  advertis¬ 
ing  from  15%  to  18%  and  as  a  result 
increased  their  sales  by  11%. 

Arnold  told  Chapman  that  with  a 
schedule  mixing  weekly  ROP  and  clas¬ 
sified  display  ads  and  running  daily 
classified  agate  listings,  he  would 
generate  nearly  3  million  gross  impress¬ 
ions  for  his  ads. 

Arnold  also  presented  a  lengthy  list 
of  other  advantages  to  newspaper 
advertising.  Some  of  these  were  the 
ability  to  show  the  merchandise  and 
give  detailed  copy,  zero-in  on  “best 
prospects”  through  positioning  in  spe¬ 
cial  sections  or  next  to  features,  in¬ 
volve  the  reader,  build  an  image,  tie-in 
with  the  news,  reach  the  influential, 
and  “make  ’em  laugh”  with  humorous 
copy. 

“Newspaper  ads  get  results,” 
Arnold  concluded. 


keep  the  Postal  Service  viable,”  he 
said. 

Later  in  the  session,  Jerome  S.  Tilis, 
senior  vicepresident,  Philadelphia 
Newspapers,  discussed  the  ROP/pre- 
print  mix.  He  noted  that  preprints  grew 
365%  between  1971  and  1981 — “faster 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  newspap¬ 
er  business.”  And  preprints,  he  added, 
rose  from  4.4%  of  newspaper  ad  linage 
in  1976  to  7.5%  in  1982. 

Tilis,  whose  company  publishes  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  said  pricing  has  been  a 
major  reason  for  preprint  growth.  He 
cited  a  study  showing  that  ROP  can 
cost  133%  more  than  preprint  advertis¬ 
ing  for  25,000  circulation  papers,  89% 
more  for  50,(XX)  circulation,  and  49% 
more  for  200,000  circulation. 

And  he  said  that  ROP  advertising 
often  can’t  match  the  color  and 
graphics  quality  of  preprints. 

Newspapers  have  so  far  gained  new 
ROP  advertising  to  make  up  for  the 
movement  to  preprints,  but  Tilis  said 
some  newspapers  may  be  beginning  to 
lose  ROP  linage.  And  he  also  pointed  to 
the  “formidable  competition”  from  the 
$79  per  thousand  Postal  Service  pre¬ 
sort  rate. 

Other  speakers  during  the  session  in¬ 
cluded  Robert  Neely,  president. 
Marketing  Showcase,  New  York;  Dave 
Brandon,  vicepresident/sales  and 
marketing,  George  F.  Valassis  &  Co., 
Detroit;  and  Russ  Bowman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/marketing  research,  John  Blair 
Marketing,  New  York. 

The  three  companies  produce  free¬ 
standing  inserts  for  newspapers,  with 
Neely  and  Bowman’s  firms  now  also 
producing  ad  inserts  for  direct  mail. 


Turner  Catledge  dies 
retired  exec  editor 

Turner  Catledge,  who  became  the 
New  York  Times  first  executive  editor 
in  1964,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Orleans  on  April  26  after  suffering  a 
stroke  earlier  this  year.  Born  March  17, 
1901  in  Ackerman,  Miss.,  Catledge  was 
82  years  old. 

Catledge  joined  the  Times  in  July, 
1929,  and  except  for  a  17  month  stint 
beginning  in  1941  as  a  roving  corres¬ 
pondent  and  chief  political  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Sun,  he  served  with  the 
Times  for  41  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1970. 

Catledge  was  with  the  Times’ 
Washington  bureau  during  the  Hoover 
and  Roosevelt  Administrations.  He 
was  named  assistant  managing  editor  in 
1945  and  managing  editor  in  1951. 

In  1%8  he  relinquished  his  duties  as 
executive  editor  when  he  became  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  . 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BOOKS 

MOVIE  REVIEWS  i 

BOOK  REVIEWS— The  bottom  line  on  the| 
latest  nonfiction,  biography,  political  science, 
etc.  Weekly  rates.  Garry  Boulard;  (305)  443- ; 
8649. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of  ! 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter-  I 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm  1 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424.  1 

CARTOONS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for  { 

J  P  DOODLES— Let  me  be  your  local  cartoonist. , 
Barry's  Cartoons.  POBox25,  Alder  MT  59710;  1 
(406)  843-5414. 

Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  9th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 

NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

REAL  ESTATE 

EDITORS. . .  it's  here!  A  unique  new  feature  idea 
you  have  been  looking  for.  Funny?  You  bet.  For 
samples-Blackburn  and  Thomas,  PO  Box 
82447,  Hapeville  GA  30354;  (404)  767- 
4697. 

HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News.  60  ' 
other  papers.  Four  national  awards;  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618,  (716)  271- 
6230.  i 

COMPUTERS 

SELF  HELP  i 

COMPUTERS  4  YOU — a  weekly  column  for  the 
general  reader.  Completely  camera-ready.  In¬ 
formation.  free  samples;  208  Lincoln  Av, 
Rockville  MD  20850. 

STORM  DAMAGE  REPAIR  TIPS— How  to  fix 
floors,  leaky  roof,  wet  insulation/plaster  drippy 
windows,  other  headaches.  Ran  as  five  page 
special  report  in  San  Jose  Mercury.  By  staff  at 
largest  United  States  do-it-yourself  school.  [ 
Also  weekly  Owner-Builder  remodelin^ome 
building  column  and  access  to  10,000  slide  i 
library  .  In  addition  we  offer  weekly  Law  For  The 
Layperson,  advice  column  by  Literate  Nolo 
Press  attorney  authors  who  know  enough  not  to 
call  10,000  word  document  a  brief.  Small 
business,  divorce,  computer  law,  landlord- 
tenant.  wills,  small  claims,  bankruptcy;  good 
nationally.  Now  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Samples.  RDR  Syndicate,  Box  5212,  Berkeley 

CA  94705;  (415)654-8911. 

GENERAL 

OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures,  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett,  1324  N  3rd.  St  Joseph  MO 
64501;  (816)  279-9315. 

"SEXUALITIES"  10-part  series,  free  preview 
copies  now,  FACOATA,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA 
90503. 

WHAT'S  A  PROVEN  circulation  builder  which 
draws  readers  for  tabloids  and  women's  maga¬ 
zines  alike?  What's  timeless,  always  timely? 
The  'how  to'-'psych'  articles  which  help  readers 
cope.  Subjects  include  How  To  Achieve  Hap¬ 
piness;  Put  Romance  Back  In  Marriage;  In¬ 
crease  Self-Esteem:  Become  More  Successful, 
etc.  Advice  from  top  experts.  List  of  story  ideas 
4  rates:  Feature  Enterprises,  5217  NW  59th 
Lane.  Gainesville  FL 32606;  (904)  371-7372, 

SPORTSMEDICINE 

SPORTS  HEALTH — Now  the  largest  column  on 
sportsmedicine  in  US  by  Boston  Red  Sox  physi¬ 
cian  William  Southmayd  and  Marshall  Hoff¬ 
man.  First  four  installments  FREE,  8019 
Lewinsville  Rd.  McLean  VA  22102;  (703) 
442-9292. 

TRAVEL 

HUMOR 

SIMPLIFY  the  way  you  buy  travel  articles.  Now 
you  need  no  longer  depend  upon  hit-and-miss, 
over-the-transom  submissions,  but  are  free  to 
pick  and  choose  from  an  extensive  selection  of 
outrageously  honest,  unabashedly  intelligent, 
authoritative,  fun-loving,  thought-provoking 
service/destination  articles  by  professional 
travel  journalists.  Non<ontractual,  inexpen¬ 
sive  photos  available.  For  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  contact:  SYNDICATED  TRAVEL  WRI¬ 
TERS,  Box  23,  Boyertown  PA  19512;  (215) 
367-9496. 

SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  ME  04857; 
(207)  372-8052. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ADVISORY  SERVICES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AIM  FOR  GREATNESS.  Productive  evaluations 
of  editorial  content,  projection  and  operations 
by  curator  of  ORIGINAL  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards.  Jacob  H  Jaffe;  (201)  333-8430. 

COMBINATION  WEEKLY  and  commercial 
printing  plant.  Grossed  over  $300,000  in 
1982.  Many  profitable  years  before.  Make  best 
offer  above  gross.  Real  estate  also  available  or 
will  lease  on  3  to  5  year  term.  Located  in  Florida 
growth  area.  Write  Box  5604,  Editor  4  Pub- 
Msher. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ARIZONA  OPPORTUNITY!  Publishers  own  two 
2nd  class  weeklies,  well  established,  in  one  of 
the  nation's  top  suburban  growth  areas.  Will 
talk  deal  with  an  investor  who  knows  ads,  cir¬ 
culation  management,  doesn't  fear  a  scrap. 
Send  details  first  letter  tO:  D.  Bradford,  1943 
E.  Indian  School.  Suite  119,  Phoenix  AR 
85016. 

1  NEWSPAPER  publisher  senring  Zone  2  seeks 

1  working  partner  in  sales  capacity.  Serious, 
energetic,  business  oriented  person.  With  or 

I  without  capital.  Write  Box  5639,  Editor  4  Pub- 
!  lisher. 

$100.  PAYMENT  for  a  Suggestion  which  is 
used,  as  to  where  a  10-year  collection  of  New 
York  City  newspapers-Times,  News,  Post  can 
be  sold.  Box  5584,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

AFFORDABLE  bi-monthly  lifestyle  magazine. 
Established  5  years.  National  circulation.  Mod¬ 
estly  profitable  with  strong  potential.  Publish 
any^ere.  Box  230,  Mendocino  CA  95460. 

ADVERTISING/Marketing  Pros,  expand 
Celebrity  Magazine,  major  cities,  parttime. 
Minimum  investment.  Excellent  return;  (702) 
871-4035.  Stars.  1920  Springview  Dr,  Las 
Vegas  NV  89102. 
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:  You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  In  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan¬ 
ning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depreciation,  in¬ 
surance,  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi¬ 
ble  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert 
N.  Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 
MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 

_ (714)  626-6440 _ 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 
SYO  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
_ (205)  973-1653 _ 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

EXPERIENCED  in  Newspaper  Construction 

^ - .  --  -i  ^  ,  ,  Serve  es  Owner's  Rep/Proiect  Manager,  Assist 

ne^papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider  j  jp  planning.  Budgets,  Schedule,  Selection  of 
c  „r  -,ii  ^chitects.  Contractors.  Write  or  Call  Joe  Rolli- 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Haddonfield  NJ  08033: 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R,  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 


sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da/ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CON  SU  LTANTS/I N  VESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
WB  GRIMES  4  CO,  INC 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20(X)5 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BEST  IN  MIDWEST 


son,  HMR  Associates,  PO  Box  22026,  San 

Diego  CA  92122,  (619)  459-0122. _ 

WE  ARE  operational  auditors,  management 
.  analysts,  defining  problems,  opportuni- 
'  ties.. .offering  you  solutions  and  programs. 

Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultants  for  Newspapers 
;  227B  RR  1  Brookneal  VA:  (804)  376-3021. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

!  CALIFORNIA  RURAL  WEEKLY,  profitable. 

I  Under  lx  gross  at  $68,000  cash.  Box  5144, 

I  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  foothills  weekly,  gross  $60,000. 
$40,000,  $15,000  down;  (209)  896-1976 
(Don);  (209)  625-8113  pm,  weekends. 

'  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  In  Zones  7-6-5-2, 
volumes  of  $925,000,  $750,000,  $625,000, 
$2  million,  $9  million.  Cash  or  terms. 


I  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  in  Zones  3-4-5-6-7- 
'  8-9  from  $100,000  volume  to  $900,000,  in¬ 
cluding  market  clusters.  Terms,  Cash 


daily.  $570,000  growth.  Complete  plant  in 
eluding  4-unit  web. 

Outstanding  Iowa  weekly  in  town  of  3800  with 
retail  sales  of  $38  million  annually.  Un¬ 
opposed.  Includes  quarter  interest  in  central 
Shop.  Gross  $400,000.  Price  $495,000  with 
$125, OCO  down, 

1900  circulation  Indiana  paper  in  rural  area. 
Current  net  will  service  debt  and  provide  living. 
Prize  winner.  Gross  $110,000.  Price  of 
$145,000  included  building. 

WANT  TO  RETIRE? 

Small  paper  in  delightful  Northern  Indiana 
community.  Great  for  newspaperman  wishing 
to  take  it  easy.  Can  be  bought  for  gross  ot 
$85,000.  with  $18,000  down. 

We  have  other  good  weeklies  in  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Wisconsin. 

ROY  HOLDING  4  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(3(59)879-2412  (217)784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably— 


ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS,  Paid  and  free,  to 
$3  million  plus. 

WISCONSIN  Exclusive  weekly,  gross 
$5(>0,()00  plus.  $145,000  down,  10  years, 
12%.  Price  $550,000,  Has  own  shopper. 
IOWA  SEMI-WEEKLY,  SHOPPER,  Gross 
$895,000,  profitable.  $1.2  million,  includes 
excellent  building,  full  plant  with  4-unit  web. 
25%  down,  15  years,  12%  interest. 
WYOMING  EXCLUSIVE  weekly.  A  bargain;  re¬ 
commended  to  first  time  buyer.  Gross 
$116,000.  Only  $65,000,  $12,500  down. 
CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  GROUP,  Gross 
$742,000,  has  central  plant,  4-unit  goss. 
Beautiful  area,  all  exclusive  except  one.  $1 
million,  terms. 

WESTERN  NEBRASKA  Exclusive  weekly, 
serves  wide  area,  gross  $121,000,  net 
$32,728.  $100,000,  $30,000  down,  11%. 
REGIONAL  FARM  PAPER.  9400  paid  subscri¬ 
bers,  $680,000  revenues,  profitable.  Includes 
$200, ()00  building,  land.  Management  stay. 
$900,000,  cash  or  terms. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON  Weeklies,  county 
seat,  gross  $308,500,  profitable.  Terms 
negptiable. 


'  7816  or  266-1522"*^ !  CAROLINA  WEEKLIES,  exclusive,  one  county 


EXCLUSIVE  award-winning  county  seat  weekly 
within  90  minutes  of  New  Orleans.  $325,000. 
$125,000  down  and  owner  financing.  Call  Jim 
Hall  at;  (205)  566-7198  or  (205)  566-0620. 
Wayne  Chancev  Consultants,  PO  Box  86, 


seat,  in  tidal  growth  area.  Volume  $710,000 
plus.  Building  included,  4-unit  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity.  6(X)0  circulation.  Negotiable. 

For  information,  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kansas  66207 


FREE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  22  thousand  !  ESTABLISHED  FREE  WEEKLY  Zone  3  nrar 


carrier  delivered  in  good  metro  area.  Half  mil¬ 
lion  gross  netting  better  than  17  percent.  One- 
fifth  up  front,  balance  over  10  years.  Complete 
information  to  qualified  buyer.  Ed  0.  Meyer, 
Broker,  Suite  101-E,  300  W  Franklin  St.  Rich¬ 
mond  VA  23220, 


major  metropolitan  area.  Great  potential  for 
aggressive  and  innovative  husband  4  wife 
team.  Gross,  $130,000  financing  available. 
Box  5653,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


NOTHING  COULD  BE  FINER  Than  A  Paper  In 
Carolina!  Or  Georgia  Or  Florida!!  NC, 
$410,000.  SC,  $425,000,  $100,000.  GA, 
$300,000,  $195,000.  FL,  $150,000.  South¬ 
ern  Publishers  Sales,  Box  789,  Flat  Rock  NC 
28731.  Details  to  qualified  buyers  only. 

REMOTE  MOM  AND  POP  WEEKLY;  no  com- 
petition;  profitable.  $63,000  cash  or  some 
terms;  (7(57)  983-6853  BKR. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1983 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO  MOUNTAIN  weeklies,  established  1853,  , 
separate  counties,  adjudicated,  recreational  I 
growth  area,  $195,000  each.  Send  for  fact  j 
sheet.  Mountain  Messenger,  Downieville  CA  ' 
95936. 


2  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3.  Gross  revenues 
$425,000.  Attractive  terms,  including  low 
down  and  long-term  financing.  Complete 
equipment  including  press.  New  store  open¬ 
ings  planned.  Group  owner  consolidating  op¬ 
erations.  Call  (415)  344-4212. 


WEEKLY  20,000  Free  and  Paid,  $125,000  I 
gross  and  growing,  $100,000  or  $50,000  and  I 
take  experienced  partner.  Write  Fremont  To-  i 
day.  Box  82,  Fremont  OH  43420.  1 


WEEKLY  newspaper  and  profitable  print  shop  ; 
in  northern  California.  Newest  fine  table  wine  | 
growing  area.  120  miles  San  Francisco,  in  I 
coastal  area.  Price,  $97,500.  Agent-PO  Box  i 
136,  Boonville  CA  954 151  (707)  895-3489  or  i 
895-3016.  ! 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertising  ' 

?ublication.  Two  hours  north  of  St.  Louis.  ; 
remendous  growth  potential.  Established  5  I 
years.  Gross  $245,000  plus;  (217)  223- 
0205. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


MULTI-FACETED  General  Manager  seeks 
purchase  of  weekly  newspaper  with  $2- 
300,000  gross.  I  have  15  years  of  daily/weekly 
experience  in  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  production,  graphics.  Strong,  bottom-line- 
oriented  manager  who  cares  about  people  and 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Have  $25,000  to 
invest.  Objective:  eventual  ownership.  Zones  1 
&  2  preferred.  Reply  Box  5645,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NON-DAILY  newspaper.  $250,000  to 
$750,000  in  advertisin^circulation  revenues 
sought  by  group  of  community  newspapers. 
Write  Box  5466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ALL  THIS  SHOPPER  NEEDS  is  a  continued 
aggressive  sales  effort.  Be  your  own  Boss  in 
beautiful,  growing  resort  community  of  St 
Simons  Island.  Georgia.  Small  price-Huge 
Potential.  HARPER  AND  ASSOCIATES,  196 
South  Macon  Street,  Jesup,  Georgia;  (912) 
427-7222. 


WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR 
fora  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr. 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCUUTORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference — better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates.  3864  Center  Rd.  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  new 
home  delivery  customers  via  telephone  sales 
and  boy  crews,  national  references,  for  action 
call;  (201)  772-7002, 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to  survive 
through  the  90's  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 
mail  with  expertise  in  .  .  .Renewal  systems 
in  advance  carrier  and  mail 
programs  .  .  .Phone  and  crew 

solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
conversion  programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single 
copy  safes.  MBO  and  financial 
management  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much, 
much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 

(Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 


PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  services.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates;  (512)  224-6672. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE  ! 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company  is  \ 
to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate  readership  ' 
research.  OMNI-RESEARCH  believes  the  role  i 
of  a  newspaper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there.  | 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  unique  | 
competitive  edge  that  results  in  improved  ad  i 
lineage  from  their  advertising  base.  ; 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  management  ; 
team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  manage-  j 
ment,  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a  i 
useful  and  profitable  tool.  ' 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just  . 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re-  | 
search  can  be.  (Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper  I 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  ' 
746-3335.  j 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


PROMOTIONAL  SERVICES 


CUSTOMIZED  pocket  diary/appointment  books 
that  you  can  distribute  for  promotion/goodwill  ' 
or  sell  for  profit,  a  quality  product  with  your  ; 
imprint  page  for  your  message.  Contact:  Want  i 
PublishingCo,  1511  K  St  NW,  Washington  DC  ; 
20005;  (202)  783-1887.  j 


!  WEEKLY  CIRCULATION  PROM- 
\  OTION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES,  Inc.  will  customize  a  short  term 
promotion  for  your  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  pro¬ 
duce  more  new  yearly  subscribers  than  you 
dreamed  possible!  Calf  for  details;  (201)  772- 
7002. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

I 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM  \ 


PAGING  CAMERAS 

i  Robertson  20x24  with  squeeze  lens;  Robertson 
I  20x24  with  Xenon  lights  and  GAM;  Chemco 
I  1200  roll  film  camera,  older  but  excellent  con- 
j  dition;  New  Ark  flip-top  platemakers;  sale  due 
I  to  plant  liquidations,  all  reasonable  offers  con- 
'  sioered.  Contact;  Frank  or  Wayne/Starline; 
i(602)  267-9481. 


I  SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 

I  Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


j  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  for  weekly  j 
newspapers  and  shoppers.  Runs  on  Radio 
Shack  Models  II,  12  or  16.  Custom-designed 
with  many  time-saving  and  helpful  manage¬ 
ment  features.  Write  for  sample  reports,  etc. 
The  Chiefland  Citizen,  PO  Drawer  980,  Chief- 
land  FL  32626.  Phone;  (904)  493-1553. 


[  BILLING  SOFTWARE  , 

I  Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and  will 
run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcomputers  from  | 
I  Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and 
I  sales  analysis.  Keeps  individual  detail  of  en-  | 
tries  on-line.  Now  being  used  by  dozens  of  | 
j  small/medium  size  publications.  Call  or  write  I 
for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 

,  223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166,  (715)  I 
[  526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk.  j 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE— desig^ned  for 
I  small  to  medium  newspapers  and  hoppers, 

1  500  to  30,(X)0  circulation.  One  or  more  pub- 
'  lications,  paid/non-paid,  labels,  all  postal  clas¬ 
ses,  pre-sort,  bundle  markers,  1st  &  2nd  ex- 
I  piration  notices,  cancel,  edit  statistics,  etc, 
designed  for  TRS80  III.  Software  only  $1195. 
Send  for  literature:  Gridley  Herald,  AMICO  dis- 
'  tributor,  PO  Box  68.  Gridley  CA  95948;  (916) 
846-3661. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30,  1983 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


3  ADDRESSOGRAPH  machines,  1  platemaker  I 
for  Addressograph  machines.  Ready  for  your 
weekly  newspaper's  operation.  Dale  Lamtert; 
(803)  546-4148. 


26'  BELT  conveyor  with  2  motors  also  could  be 
used  for  incline  conveyor,  $300.  Four  10'  sec-  i 
tions,  free  roller  conveyor,  belt  driven.  $80 
each.  Two  90°  roller  cunres,  $90  each.  2  ex-  i 
tendable  truck  loaders,  to  18'  out  6'  up  and 
down,  $25(X)  each.  18'  live  rollers  conveyor  i 
without  chain  or  rollers.  One  14  station  control  1 
panel  with  2  counters.  $2(X).  One  8  station 
control  panel  with  1  counter.  $125.  Contra  ' 
Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek  CA.  Jack  Gipp;  ' 
(415)  943-8308. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts.  i 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


FERAG  conveying  systems,  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


KIRK  RUDY  labelling  head,  also  2  10  foot  roller 
top  conveyors  and  miscellaneous  conveyor  ' 
parts.  1  Sta-Hi  counter  stacker  and  1  spare.  I 
Contact:  Eddie  Blakeley;  (409)  985-5541.  ' 


MULLER  227  inserter  with  231  C/S. 
6  box  Muller  stitcher  trimmer. 
John  Salerno;  (214)  387-3128. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAND-UP  DESKS  I 

Crafted  to  your  height.  Brochures:  Call;  (301) 
657-3630  or  write;  The  Stand-Up  Desk  Com-  ■ 
pany,  5207  Baltimore  Av,  Bethesda  MD  : 
20816. 


BALDWIN  Count-O-Veyor  Model  103, 
available  about  May  1. 

Phone  Don;  (306)  682-2561. 


BALER 

Maren  1978  model  423  automatic  with  cyc¬ 
lone  system.  30"x30"x42"  bale.  15,000 
pounds  thrust,  10  HP  motor.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  negotiable.  For  information  write  to: 
Ray  Wilson  at  The  Orlando  Sentinel.  PO  Box 
2833,  Orlando  FL  32802  or  phone;  (305) 
420-5552. 


5000  GREEN  PLASTIC  TUBES  with  the  name 
"Observer."  $2  each  or  negotiate  for  entire 
quantity.  Call  or  write;  C.  T.  Fournier,  PO  Box 
357,  Kent  WA  98032;  (206)  852-4205. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

^  100  40x48  Round  Heavy  Duty  Super-D  Plastic 
'  Pallets.  4000  pound  capacity.  $20,000  each. 
,  Contact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  774-7000,  ext 
!  436. 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


Compu  Writer 
owners  are  lucky... 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER 
system! 

microCOMPOSER  gives  you  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  plus  a  bus¬ 
iness  computer  Total  control, 
total  versatility  You  won  t  want 
less  You  don't  need  to  spend 
more  Your  CornpuWriter  is  not 
obsolete,  only  the  way  you  ve 
been  using  it  is 
Let  us  change  all  that 

Cybertext  Corporation 
Box  860  Areata  CA  9552 1 
_ 707-822-7079 _ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1.  1983 
LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line.  1  week  — $3.00  per  line 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Avaiiable  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  4  PvblisiMr 

575  Lexington  Av.  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  &  I 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858.  Bargains.  , 
$500-1950.  Free  list.  j 

AM  4560,  w/504, 70  PICA,  Arab  program.  Rev  i 
Lead,  PMA,  3  years,  $12,000;  COMPEDIT  ' 
58M),  5TypeDisc,  Iwyears,  $14, 000;  COM¬ 
PEDIT  5618,  $4500.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831- 
0480. 

CASH  FOR  1 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 

(614)  846-7025  i 

ADVANTAGE  I,  used  6  months,  $10,000;  MVP 
II,  Extra  Memory,  $3400;  VARICOMP  lA,  : 
(Bobst)  dual  disk  terminal  drives  Merg  or  CG  ' 
digitized,  $3250.  Bob  Weber  (216)  831-  > 
0480.  I 

2COMPUGRAPHICTypesetters-l  model 2961 
Hi-Speed,  1  Font  (8w  point  only);  1  model  : 
4961  Regular  Speed,  12  fonts  (5V5-12  point) 
plus  cannisters,  replacement  parts  kit.  $100()  I 
tor  package.  (Contact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  | 
774-7000,  ext  436.  | 

CG  TYPESETTERS.  Exec  1 1 ,  $1250;  Comp  Jr  & 

I,  $1750;  II  &  II  Jr,  $1950;  7200,  $1500;  | 
Edit  7500,  $7950;  7770  HR  ICI,  $14,000; 
2750,  $4500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 

CG  COMPUTAPE  II,  6  strips,  $2000;  CG  ACM 
9000  LR,  25  strips,  $2000;  CG  KDT,  $1250; 

CG  UNITERM  with  scroll,  $1500.  Guaranteed. 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480.  ! 

FOR  SALE;  Harris  2200  terminals.  Also  parts  ; 
tor  Harris  H1520  terminals.  Call  between  12 
and  6pm;  (201)  265-2448. 

7200  I  HR  Blue,  virtually  unused,  12  new  I 
strips,  $2950;  7200  D,  PICACounter,  5strips, 
$750;  CG  7200  I  LR  (Blue),  VDU,  12  strips,  i 
Parts  Kit,  $3050.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-  1 
0480.  I 

MERGENTHALER  V-l-P  Model-7245-3A.  Has  j 
been  in  storage,  but  has  been  running.  As  is,  in  ' 
good  condition.  $6200  or  best  offer.  Call; 
(504)  644-1829.  Ask  tor  Phil.  I 

LINOSCREEN  with  graphics  and  interface, 
$12,500;  VIP  7245  3A,  HS,  32K,  density  re¬ 
finement,  20  fonts,  extra  parts,  MINT,  $4500.  I 
(iuaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480.  | 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic.  Compug- 
raphic.EEText,  IBM.  Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 

7%  Selling  Commission. .Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed;  (216)  562-3750 

TYPESETTERS.  Unisetter  HR.  $7250;  Unified 
Composer,  $3250;  Uniterm,  $1250;  MDT 
350,  $2950;  8"  FOR,  $1000;  Itek  430, 
$3500;  OEK,  $1250;  IBM  ESC.  $4500;  Mark 
IV.  $1950;  Video  Universal.  $18,500.  WSI; 
(216)  729-2858. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 
We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be¬ 
tween  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS 
Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Comp  IV,  (choose  from 
our  librae  of  over  300  strips),  4  Track,  $125;  2 
Track,  $80;  (width  card  included) add  $20 ITC 
Track.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 

WE  BUY  TYPESEHING  EQUIPMENT!  Tired  of 
waiting  for  mur  commission  agent  to  sell  your 
equipment?  Call  today— We  pay  spot  cash! 
DICK  HEPPARD,  GRAPHIC  DESIGN;  (313) 
758-0480. 

_ PLATEMAKING _ 

AGFA-GEVAERET  Copyrapid  0-30  instant  print 
plate  burner  lor  1 1x17  plates.  Used  only  spar¬ 
ingly.  Bargain  priced.  Dale  Lambert;  (803) 
546-4148. 

(1  EACH)  Beach  Mfg  (For  Napp)  manual 
punch,  trimmer  and  bender,  $1000  for  set.  (1) 
Beach  Automatic  plate  bender,  best  offer  over 
$5000.  (2)  Napp  ORC  2  piece  exposure  units, 
best  offer.  (1)  Warren  Foto-Finisher,  best  offer. 
(1)  Western  Plate  Processor  Model  300, 
$6000.  Contact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  774- 
7000,  ext  436. 

3M  PYROFAX  Imager  and  Plate  Fuser, 
available  about  May  1. 

Phone;  (306)  682-2561. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


INVEST  IN  YOUR  PRESS 
HEADLINER  MARK  I  USERS 
PERFECTING  UNITS 


Goss  units  available  22V4"  and  239/16",  Goss 
half  decks  right  hand  and  left  hand,  Goss 
humps  10  side  and  13  side.  Goss  folders  in¬ 
verted  and  regular.  Whatever  your  requirement 
may  be,  please  contact  us  because  we  are  one 
of  the  largest  Stockers  in  America.  We  have  over 
80  units  in  our  warehouses. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Printing 
Press  Services  Ltd,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH; 

(216)  883-8724. 

Sellers  St  Factory,  Preston,  England; 
i  011-44-772-797050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BRAND  NEW  8  unit  Urbanite  in  factory  crate 
available  for  immediate  sale,  in  Texas,  at  a  very 
special  price.  For  information  dial;  0115283 
43-27-26. _ 

2IV4”  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

Harris  NI2OO,  21 V4"  cutoff  by  40VS"  5  units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  HeatSet 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


INLINE  CUSTOM  Bilt  2  Knife  Trimmer.  i 
Can  be  coverted  to  offline  operation. 
_ Phone  (805)  942-0448. _ 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM.  j 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76.  1 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  V4  folders.  1 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  Vi  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units.  1 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand.  j 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  V4",  45  Vi".  1 
Fincor  motor  and  controls.  j 

HarrisV-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  V4  and  Vi  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22^4,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22^4". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  600k  Former. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


I  IPEC,  INC 

I  97  Marquardt  Dr 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

_ HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


HARRIS  845,  8  units  1982-1978  vintage,  8 
Martin  splicers,  2  folders,  22V4".  Like  new. 
Available  immediately. 

Harris-M-1000,  6  units,  2  Butlers,  Oven,  chill 
rolls,  1972. 

5  units  Harris  V22,  RBI  folder 
Goss  Suburban  1000  series,  4  units.  i 

Goss  Metro,  6  units-1  color  cylinder,  1974-  1 
1976. 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-80,  22^4",  4  units,  2:1  folder, 
RTP's. 

Goss  Mark  I,  1  add-on  unit,  22Vi  with  reel 
A-80. 

1  unit  Goss  Community  (grease)  with  folder. 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  units 
Urbanite,  3  units  plus  3-color  unit  1980-folder 
and  Butlers. 

BELL-CAMP  INC  : 

Box  97  ! 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407  ' 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  V7-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  tor  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


1  PRESSES 


i  GOSS  COMMUNITY  6  units  plus  (older,  new 
j  14months  all  or  part. 

Goss  Community  add  on  units,  late  model. 

1  1  GossCXtmmunity,  stacked  units,  late  model. 

All  above  Community  units  new  1982  models, 

I  less  than  3  million  impressions, 
i  3  unit  Vanguard  plus  folder. 

4  unit  900  series  Suburban  plus  folder,  all  or 

I  B®''- 

3  unit  Mergenthaler  pacer, 
i  All  above  presses  available  for  immediate  de- 
1  livery. 

I  Call  Jim  Estes  at  Wesco  Graphics;  (408)  496- 
0666.  Telex  172644. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  4  units  and  5  units 
!  Urbanite  3  color  units,  add-on  units 
I  Suburban  1500,  7  units,  1978 
I  SC  (>3mmunity,  7  units,  1978 
I  SC  (^immunity,  4  units,  1979 
SC  Community  Folders  and  units 
Harris  845,  4  units,  1975 
V25,  4  units,  1978 
V15A,  6  units,  1978 
V15A,  3  units,  1971 
V15A  and  V25  add-on  units 
I  JFI,  JF4,  JFIO,  JF25  Folders 
I  News  King.  2  units,  KJ6  Combo  folder. 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta 

(404)458-9351  Telex  700563 

PRESSROOM  CLOSED 

Available  Immediately... V-25  Harris,  5  Units, 
3  WPE  Pasters,  1  Double  Position  Rollstand,  V5 
&  V*  Folder,  Balloon  Former,  with  Counter- 
veyor.  Press  installed  in  1971,  Call;  (518) 
465-4591,  T  A  Clemente. 

I  ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
;  Press,  17VS"x24V(2"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Manager— 
Home  Delivery 

We  cire  a  major  publishing  and  communica¬ 
tions  company  with  circulation  and  sales 
offices  located  throughout  the  country.  We 
currently  have  several  openings  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  for  Home  Delivery 
Managers. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  five  years 
of  managerial  experience,  preferably  in  the 
areas  of  circulation  or  sales.  Good  com¬ 
munication  skills  are  essential  and  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  is  preferred.  Applicants  must 
also  be  able  to  relocate. 

The  salary  (mid-forties)  and  benefits  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  In  addition,  there  is  a  bonus  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  teens. 

If  interested  please  send  detailed  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  5665  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  F.mployer  M  F  H 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

II  .  1.  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

SMOon  tor-  |  2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side  frames 

and  restored  to  like  new  condition, 
ormer.  3  Ij  approximately  half  of  replacement 
.  J,  '  price. 

and  Mng  j  ^  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
.  '  down  time. 

)n  and  are  ;  5  inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 

III  or  write  ip^Q  i^c,  9/  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 

I  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 

;  2  UNIT  9(X)  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 
,  4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
j  SU/Suburban  Folder 

1  Community  Oil  Bath  add-on 
I  Urbanite  tri-color  unit 
[Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 

_  1  4  to  6  unit  V15A  with  JF15  folder,  1975/76 

j  Harris  V15A  add-on  units,  1975/76 
j  2  or  3  unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditioned 

4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  reconditioned 

\  4  unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper  former 

\  News  King  add-on  units 
\  3  unit  Vanguard 
I  Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 
I  Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

I  Offered  Exclusively  by 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
i  105th  i  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
ca-  \  Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

,  '  (913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

,leS  :  ADNO  PHONE  NAME  ACCT  CLS  T  START 

,  STOP  COL  TS  MOP  TXT 

We  I  5828  492  9050  Hast  312  1  OVW  tf  1  c  U 

(■g®  I  WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 

p_,  I  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 

y  I  press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 

_  Goss  single  width  balloons 

S*  104A  counter  stackers 

rUp  Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

I  6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
itn*  1  Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
'0|.  Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 

Beach  platemaking  systems 

list  Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 

I  We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

I  We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
ex-  We  buy  printing  equipment. 

!  NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
en-  I  (213)  256-4791 

I  WANTED  TO  BUY 

I  GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

/  i  MUELLER  259  Stacker 

/  i  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  all  models 

y  I  UPECO 

_ ^  !  (201)  438-3744 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition.  I 
CallcollectHerb(201)289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


FACSIMILE 

EQUIPMENT 

Facsimile  transmission  systems  using  Muir- 
head  full  page  scanners  and  recorders  with 
Dacom  Data  compression  system. 

Contact: 

J.  E.  Forster 

WELLINGTON  NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED. 

PO  Box  3740, 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Tel  (collect)  729-009  Wgtn. 

Telex:  3586 


HELP 


WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR/assistant  professor  for  news/ 
editorial  sequence.  Minimum  requirements  . 
MA  degree  plus  professional  and  teaching  ex-  i 
perience.  Be  able  to  teach  VDTs.  Salary  com-  | 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Opens  Septem-  ' 
ber  1983.  Contact:  Merrill  Bankester,  Dean,  J 
Hall  School  of  Journalism,  Troy  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Troy  AL  36082.  Deadline  for  applications 
May  15,  1983.  TSU  is  an  affirmative  action  | 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


JOURNALISM/COMMUNICATION  ARTS.  ' 
The  University  of  West  Florida  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  an  Instructor/Assistant  Professor  be¬ 
ginning  August,  1983.  PhD/ABD.  Teach  jour¬ 
nalism  and  public  relations.  Must  be  willing  to 
serve  as  faculty  advisor  to  student  newspaper. 
Must  show  strong  potential  as  a  scholar  and 
have  practical  experience.  Salary  range 
$18,000-22,500.  Salary  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  June 
10,  1983.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
and  five  letters  of  reference  to:  Dr.  Churchill  L. 
Roberts,  Chairperson,  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication  Arts,  The  University  of  West  Flor¬ 
ida,  Pensacola  FL  32514.  Minorities  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The  University  , 
of  West  Florida  is  an  equal  employment  oppor-  i 
tunity/affirmative  action  employer.  I 


JOURNALISTS-IN-RESIDENCE  [ 
Applications  invited  for  Colorado  State  Uni-  { 
versity/Gannett  Foundation  journalist-in- 
residence  program  for  1983-84  school  year,  to 
begin  in  September.  Each  visitor  will  spend 
three  weeks  on  campus  to  teach  and  counsel 
students  and  professionals.  Dates  of  visits 
negotiable.  Stipend  $1500.  Transportation 
paid.  Apartment  furnished.  Wanted  are: 
Agriculture  reporter 
Business-economics  reporter 
Environmental  reporter 
Reporter  with  national  and  state  political  and 
legislative  experience 

Broadcast  reporter  with  extensive 
newspaper  experience 
Managing  editor  of  medium-circulation 
daily. 

Solid  professional  experience  essential. 
Teaching  experience  not  required.  Resumes, 
clips,  references  by  May  25  to:  Cecil  Neth, 
Department  of  Technical  Journalism,  Colorado 
State  University,  Fort  Collins  CO  80523.  Phon- 
e;  (303)  491-5132,  (303)  491-6310.  CSU  is 
an  affirmative  action  employer. 


NEWS-EDITORIAL:  Assistant/associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  tenure  track.  Begin  Fall  1983.  Teach  in 
the  news-editorial  sequence,  plus  1  or  more  of 
the  following:  advanced  skills  courses,  media 
management  or  electronic  news.  MA  plus  pro¬ 
fessional  and  teaching  experience,  interest  in 
research  and  professional  service.  Nine-month 
contract;  $18,000-26,000.  Send  vita  and 
names  of  3  references  by  May  1 5  to:  Jay  Black, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Dept  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  UMC  46,  Utah  State  University.  Logan  UT 
84322.  AA/EOE. 


ASSISTANT  Journalism  Professor,  tenure- 
track  position,  for  Fall,  1983.  MA,  5  years  of 
professional  experience  required,  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  To  teach  basic  and  adv¬ 
anced  courses  in  reporting,  editing,  media  and 
society.  Photo  or  radio/Tv  experience  useful. 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  vita,  clips,  references 
to:  Steve  Nash,  Journalism  Coordinator.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Richmond  VA  23173.  Application 
deadline:  May  25. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  j 

To  assist  publisher  in  fast  growth  market  with 
twin5-daydailiesand  3weMlies.  Mustassume  I 
full  business  management  responsibility  in-  | 
eluding  creating  new  mini-computer  center  i 
and  circulation  mailing  label  system.  Duties  , 
include  office  management  and  financial  sys-  ] 
terns  accountability.  Prefer  a  mature  detail- 
oriented  self-starter  with  newspaper  experi-  i 
ence.  Competitive  area  salary  with  good  fringe  j 
benefits.  No  heavy  drinkers  reed  apply.  No 
advance  moving  expenses.  Send  resume  to: 
Jerry  Brock,  News-Press,  PO  Box  AA,  Castle 
Rock  CO  80104.  i 


WEEKLY  MANAGER  with  heavy  advertising 
and  promotional  background.  Strong  Ohio  , 
weekly.  Compensation  commensurate  with  | 
ability.  Send  resume  to  Box  5637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PURCHASING  DIRECTOR  sought  for  major 
publishing  and  commercial  printing  company 
t>ased  in  Washington  DC.  Director  will  develop 
company's  new  Purchasing  Department  and  be 
responsible  for  implementing  and  coordinating 
policies  and  proc^ures  for  the  following:  ven¬ 
dor  relations,  contract  negotiations,  inventory 
control,  purchasing  cycle  controls  and  receiv¬ 
ing.  Experience  with  automated  system  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  the  Vice  President  for  Adminis¬ 
tration,  475  School  St  SW,  Washington  DC 
20024. 


DO  IT  ALL 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  small  weekly  in  resort  area  in  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York.  Need  profit  builder. 
Will  be  very  liberal  in  profit  sharing.  Absentee 
owner.  Write  Box  5622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS  LOOKING  FOR 
INSTALLERS 


ADVERTISING  PROFESSIONALS  needed  for 
j  ad  manager  and  ad  sales  jobs  on  Rocky  Moun- 
I  tain  semi-weekly  and  daily  newspapers.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  advancement  on  prize¬ 
winning  newspapers.  Send  resumes  tO:  Bill 
Sniffin,  Box  J,  Lander  WY  82520. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  2  with  no  place  to 
'  advance?  Here's  an  opportunity  to  run  a  grow¬ 
ing  Texas  suburban  daily  as  business  and 
advertising  manager.  You'll  be  expected  to 
^  accomplish  outstanding  results  in  a  highly 
competitive  area,  but  you'll  get  outstanding 
;  support  and  will  have  a  strong  news  product  to 
market.  You  must  be  able  to  direct  and  moti¬ 
vate  selling  staff,  must  be  creative,  imaginative 
j  and  ambitious.  Paper  is  part  of  a  group  with 
opportunities  for  further  advancement.  Write 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
5510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPER  GENERAL  MANAGERS 
AND  SALES  MANAGERS 
We  need  aggressive  self  starters  with  sales 
management  experience  for  existing  and  new 
shopper  divisions  in  the  Midwest  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  If  you  are  a  number  two  person  or  a  number 
one  without  a  challenge  we  can  offer  that  chal- 
I  lenge.  We  offer  better  than  average  compensa- 
I  tion,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  a  chance  to 
'  join  our  progressive  newspaper  and  shopper 
family.  Along  with  your  resume,  write  and  tell 
'  how  you  can  help  us  grow.  General  Manager, 
Brehm  Communications  Inc,  PO  Box  838, 
Downey  CA  90241. 


PROFITABLE  national  weekly  general  aviation 
newspaper  seeking  top  executive  to  lead  small 
staff  in  attaining  new  goals  in  national  sales, 
editorial,  and  paid  circulation.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  newspaper  and  general  avia-  I 
tion  industries  plus  ability  to  develop  a  high 

firofit  margin.  Company  plane  available  to  | 
icensed  pilot.  General  office  in  Texas.  Must  be  I 
available  by  June  15.  1983.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  tO:  T.  Taylor,  1712  Belt-  ! 

line  Rd,  (jarrollton  TX  75006. _ j 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR  I 

I  1100  employee  publishing  and  printing  com-  | 
pany  seeks  HR  professional  with  heavy  wage  j 
I  and  salary  experience  to  direct  all  employment  i 
I  related  activities  and  services.  Candidates 
must  have  comprehensive  generalist  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  similar  size  organization.  Please  send 
resume  and  a  description  of  accomplishments 
to  the  Vice  President  of  Administration,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Personnel,  6885  Commercial  Drive, 

Springfield  VA  22151. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER/CONTROLLER 
Medium  sized  New  York  area  daily  quality  mar¬ 
ket  needs  aggressive  and  tough  minded  person 
to  take  over  as  right  hand  to  busy  publisher. 
Ideal  candidate  will  know  group  newspaper 
budgeting,  computers  and  understand  the  pro- 
I  duction  process.  A  few  years  of  diversified 
newspaper  accounting  and  hands-on  business  i 
j  management  experience  is  enough  if  you  are  a  j 
I  strong  manager.  Excellent  opportunity  to  grow  j 
I  with  group  owned  jpaper.  Write  in  strict  confi-  , 
I  dence  to  Box  5630,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 
"ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
I  PERSONNEL  MANAGER" 

Major  Metropolitan  Daily  Newspaper  in  Zone  6. 

.  Would  you  find  challenge  and  enjoyment  in 
assisting  in  the  coordination  of  hiring  and  re-  ! 
I  cruitment  activities,  intra-company  com-  1 
munications  programs,  benefits  and  day-to-day  ; 
operations?  ! 

A  business,  communications,  or  personnel  re- 
i  lated  degree  helpful  background.  ' 

i  Public  Speaking  and  Writing  skills  essential.  ' 
I  Send  confidential  resume  and  please  include  | 
salary  history  to  Box  5562,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
To  assist  working  publisher  on  twin  direct  mail 
5-day  dailies  in  fast  growth  market  and  train, 
motivate  and  plan  for  4  person  staff.  Must  be  a 
responsible  mature  self-starter  who  enjoys  in¬ 
volvement  in  a  community  oriented  indepen¬ 
dent  operation.  Excellent  opportunity  for  shirt 
sleeve  motivated  aggressive  and  well  organized 
planner  with  stable  long-term  goals.  Competi¬ 
tive  area  salan  with  STRONG  incentives  and 
good  fringes.  Problem  drinkers  or  clockwatch¬ 
ers  need  not  apply.  Opening  available  whenever 

Rublisher  finds  the  right  experienced  person. 

0  advance  moving  expenses.  Send  resume  to: 
Jim  Adkins,  News-Press,  PO  Box  AA,  Castle 
Rock  CO  80104. 


WEST  COAST  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Well 
established  shopper.  Large  circulation.  Excel¬ 
lent  name  recognition.  Needs  strong  manager 
to  "run  the  show. "  Please  call  Dennis  Fearing, 
(213)  344-7177  or  send  resume  to  Multi- 
Media  Enterprises,  7616  Lindley  Avenue,  Ste. 

9,  Reseda  CA  91335. _ 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  manager,  strong  on 
layout.  Aggressive  salesman  with  ability  to  tram 
staff.  Zone  5  weekly.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIRECTOR 
I  Individual  with  shopper  experience.  Southern 
I  California  daily/weekly  group  has  immediate 
I  opening.  Earnings  to  $40,000  annually;  (213) 

244-1130. _ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
i  This  over  25,0(X),  seven  day  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  lead  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment.  The  person  we  seek  will  have  an  out¬ 
standing  personal  sales  record  and  be  able  to 
I  motivate,  train  and  supervise  an  experienced 
I  sales  staff.  Position  includes  salary,  incentive 
I  plan,  benefits  and  expenses.  Send  resume  and 
!  salary  history  with  cover  letter  telling  why  you 
are  right  for  the  job.  Write  in  confidence  to:  W. 
E.  Gray.  Advertising  Director.  Sandusky  Regis- 
I  ter,  314  West  Market,  Sandusky  OH  44870. 
j  CLASSIFIED  SALES  DIRECTOR 
I  Individual  with  telephone  sales  experience. 

'  Southern  California  daily/weekly  group  has  im- 
!  mediate  opening.  Earnings  to  $36,000 
I  annually;  (213)  244-1139. 
MARKETING/ADVERTISING  Director  to  join 
with  aggressive  management  team  for  Zone  6 
:  55,000  daily.  Applicant  needs  to  bring  experi- 
'  ence  record  of  motivation,  leadership,  creativ- 
I  ity,  increased  sales  and  open  minded 
approaches.  The  successful  candidate  should 
be  well  versed  in  a  variety  of  print  advertising 
vehicles.  This  is  not  a  9-5  job.  but  an  excellent 
career  growth  opportunity  with  commensurate 
;  salary  and  benefits.  Send  complete  resume  and 
;  salai7  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
5668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Major  Metro  Daily 

Immense  opportunity  for  experienced  advertising/marketing 
executive  to  head  large  classified  department.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  managerial  experience  in  a  major  classified  de¬ 
partment  and  in  another  advertising  area,  such  as  retail. 
Academic  credentials,  competitive  market  experience,  and  sales 
performance  will  also  he  considered. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  strong  number  two  or 
three  manager  in  a  large  department. 

We  offer  better  than  competitive  compensation  and  henefits. 
Most  of  all,  we  offer  an  outstanding  opportunity.  Respond  in 
confidence  to: 

Box  5611 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Find  a  new  level  of  professional  challenge  in  our  dynamic  organi¬ 
zation.  We  re  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.,  industry  veterans  aggres¬ 
sively  expanding  in  the  Advertising,  Business  and  Circulation  com-  j 
puter  systems  market. 

Applicants  must  have  previous  computer  system  installation  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  applicants  with  accounting,  circulation  and  sales 
experience. 

If  a  competitive  salary,  challenging  work  and  opportunity  for 
growth  and  travel  appeal  to  you,  please  fonx/ard  your  resume,  in 
confidence,  to: 

Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

Attention:  Personnel 

5701  Slauson  Avenue,  Suite  100 

Culver  City,  California  90230 

NSI  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER/PRESIDENT 

To  lOOK  +  +  + 

Zones  4,  5  and  9.  Are  you  a  heavyweight  In  the 
publishing/advertising  business?  Shopper  ex¬ 
perience?  Looking  for  a  challenge?  Media  con¬ 
glomerate  offers  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  Including  relocation,  auto,  etc.  Reply  in 
confidence  to:  Greg  Vallone,  (213)  705-3138 
or  send  resume,  with  salary  history,  to:  7906 
Jamieson  Ave,  Reseda  CA  91335. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Seeking  aggressive  Individual  with  strong  man¬ 
agement  ability  for  small  Arizona  dally  (6  day), 
located  In  an  expanding  growth-market.  Offer¬ 
ing  approximately  $20,000  plus  excellent 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  5483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  CHALLENGE 
Classified  director  for  competitive  28,000  dal¬ 
ly  and  Sunday  in  upscale  market,  northern 
Zone  9.  Marketing  skills  necessary.  Quality  liv¬ 
ing.  Box  5557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS  COORDINATOR— major 
metropolitan  dally  needs  senior  advertising 
sales  coordinator  for  New  Jersey's  largest 
annual  business  and  financial  review,  to  be 
published  January  1984.  Duties  begin  July, 
1983,  and  end  with  the  publication  of  the  re¬ 
view.  Extensive  advertising  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  essential.  Coordinator  must 
be  able  to  motivate  and  work  with  sales  staff  as 
well  as  make  presentations  to  corporate  execu¬ 
tives.  Knowledge  of  New  Jersey  market  a  must. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  5588.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Zone  8  50,000  plus  daily  for  promotion- 
oriented  classified  ad  manager.  Must  have  a 
proven  record  of  sales  to  motivate,  tram,  and 
supenrise  an  experienced  sales  staff.  Position 
Includes  salary,  benefit  plan,  and  incentives 
based  on  performance.  Send  your  resume  and 
salary  history  In  confidence  to  Box  5651,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  US  GROW!  j 

We  are  sitting  on  top  of  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  markets  in  the  country  in  Southeast  Texas.  ' 
We  are  looking  for  an  Advertising  Director  cap¬ 
able  of  directing  a  sales  staff  able  to  adequately 
serve  our  advertisers  and  generate  advertising 
revenue  for  our  future  growth.  Person  we  seek 
should  have  a  proven  track  record  In  developing 
strong  sales  staffs  and  management  team. 

A  great  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5661.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  seeking  an  experi-  I 
enced  newspaper  designer.  He/she  should  have  ' 
a  newspaper  or  print  media  background,  and  be 
capable  of  conceptualizing  and  producing  in¬ 
novative  graphics  and  layouts  for  use  with 
editorial  matter. 

This  position  offers: 
superior  compensation  and  benefits 
recognition  and  visabllity 
fascinating  and  challenging  work  environment 
association  with  an  Industry  leader 
Please  send  resume  and  nonreturnable  exam¬ 
ples  of  work  (copy,  tearsheets,  etc)  to:  News¬ 
paper  Designer,  Los  Angeles  T imes.  Times  M  ir- 
ror  Square,  Los  Angeles  CA  90053.  Selected 
applications  will  be  contacted  later  for  Inter¬ 
views  and  cxtrtfolio. 

An  Equal  (Jpportunity  Employer. 

GRAPHICS  DESIGNER 
Artist  needed  to  conceive  and  execute  eye¬ 
catching  graphics  for  mam  news  section  of  The 
Miami  News.  Job  Includes  front  page  design. 
Newspaper  and  color  experience  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Contact:  Cal  Deal; 
(305)  350-6174;  PO  Box  615,  Miami  FL 
33152. 


STAFF  POSITION  for  person  strong  in  the  con¬ 
ceptualization  and  implementation  of  informa¬ 
tional  graphics.  Newspaper  experience  prefer¬ 
red  Contact:  Ed  Kohorst,  Graphics  Director/ 
Art.  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N  Tucker 

Blvd,  St  Louis  MO  63101. _ 

GAY  WEEKLY  tabloid  newspaper  in  major 
Noftheastcityseeksexperienced  designer.  Sal¬ 
ary  in  mid-teens,  excellent  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  examples  to  Box  5656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
CLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 _ 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION/SALES  i 
DIRECTOR  i 

For  twin  5-day  direct  mail  dailies  in  fast  growth  i 
market.  Must  be  a  shirt  sleeve  motivated  i 
aggressive  self-starter  who  will  accept  full  re-  I 
sponsiblllty  for  new  starts.  Must  have  personal-  : 
1^  and  ability  to  develop  and  organize  a  con-  > 
tinuing  mall  and  door-to-door  program  m  coop-  ; 
eratlon  with  circulation  manager.  Evening  and  | 
weekend  work  required.  Base  salary  plus  strong  ! 
incentives  for  proven  grass  roots  achiever.  No  i 
heavy  drinkers  need  apply.  Send  resume  to:  | 
Jim  Adkins,  News-Press,  PO  Box  AA,  Castle 
Rock  CO  80104.  I 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


Crew  Managers  wanted 

Sell  subscriptions  to  Orange 
County’s  1  newspaper.  The 
Register.  Experienced  crew 
managers  can  earn  $700  per 
week  and  up!  Caii;  (714)  754- 
4421,  afternoons  and  ask  for 
Mr.  Barba.  Zone  9. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  tor  fast  growing 
suburban  newspapers'  multi-faceted  circula¬ 
tion  department  combining  mail  and  hand  deli-  { 
vered  saturation  newspapers  with  circulation  of  | 
300.000  bi-weekly,  also  several  paid  twice-  : 
weeklies.  Must  have  strong  newspaper  and  or  | 
saturation  product  background.  Must  be  a 
highly  creative  professional  with  good  oppor-  \ 
tunity  to  join  top-flight  highly  aggressive  orga-  | 
nization  with  expanding  future.  Salary  i 
$35.0(X)  plus  benefits  and  Incentive  program.  | 
Also  willing  to  train. 

Today  Newspapers  ! 

1661  Rt  23 

Wayne  NJ  07470  . 

Send  resume  or  call  George  Miller;  (201)  696-  i 
3000.  i 

SUPERVISOR  HOME  DELIVERY 
Opportunity  for  a  growth  oriented  district  man¬ 
ager  or  home  delivery  supenrisor  with  a  small 
daily  to  gain  management  experience  on  a  large 
daily  and  Sunday.  Competitive  salary-fringe 
package.  Zone  2.  Full  resume  and  references 
sent  in  confidence.  Box  5623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  8.  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 

575  Lexington  Av,  NewYork,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  af  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include 
only  materiol  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  moteriol  submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


INTERNS  WANTED  to  work  with  top  Investiga¬ 
tive  reporter.  No  pay  but  great  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Jack  Anderson, 
1401  16th  Street,  NW,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  reporter  at  nation's 
largest  daily  legal  newspaper.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  In  law  and  journalism  required.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Editorial 
Department,  Los  Angeles  Dally  Journal,  210  S 
Spring  St,  Los  Angeles  CA  90054. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  Northeastern  capit¬ 
al  city  PM  for  bright,  aggressive  reporter  with 
minimum  3-4  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  three  clips  to  Box  5659, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Top-quality  26,000  circulation  Southeastern 
daily  seeks  managing  editor  who  can  make  a 
newspaper  sparkle.  Must  have  proven  track  re¬ 
cord  as  an  alert,  aggressive  and  effective  news¬ 
room  leader.  Send  detailed  resume  with  com¬ 
plete  salary  history  to  Box  5534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

North  Jersey  PM  has  opening  for  experienced 
newsroom  manager  to  direct  its  editorial  staff. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  local  news.  Position  re¬ 
quires  solid  news  judgment,  good  graphic 
sense  and  a  people  oriented  person.  Submit 
resume  including  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  tc  Box  5658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  top  Wisconsin  i 
twice-weekly  newspaper.  Call:  Barry  Johanson,  I 
The  Review;  (414)  893-6411. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  FOR  Upper  Peninsula  | 
Michigan  dally.  Local  news  our  bread  and  but-  i 
ter.  Shirt-sleeve  job.  Experience  and  track  re-  j 
cord  required.  If  you  have  the  skills,  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  news  judgment,  drive  and  I 
determination  to  lead  our  reporting  staff,  you'd 
better  move  quickly.  Box  5620,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — We  need  a  demanding, 
aggressive  and  thorough  local  news  person  to 
direct  the  news  staff  at  our  central  Florida  PM. 
This  is  a  hands-on  job.  Send  resume,  clips, 
tearsheets  to;  Mike  Archer,  Editor,  Leesburg 
C^jmmercial,  PO  Box  Drawer  7,  Leesburg  FL 
32748. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Looking  for  managing  editor  for  dally/Sunday 
newspaper  under  35,000  circulation  located  in 
I  eastern  portion  Zone  5.  Prefer:  person  moving 
’  up,  fortyish,  with  background  on  family  or  small 
I  chain-owned  newspaper  which  emphasizes 
I  local  news,  people-oriented.  Good  salary,  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  5590,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeking  experienced  repor¬ 
ter.  Modern  newsroom  with  terminals.  Moving 
!  allowance  provided.  Send  clips  (nonreturn- 
.  able)  and  resume,  complete  with  references, 
i  tO:  Ron  Loesch,  Publisher,  The  Pilot,  Box  930, 
j  Petersburg  AK  99833. 

!  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

{  Aggressive,  well-organized  assigning  editor 
sought  for  our  award-winning  mid-sized  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  2.  We're  looking  for  im- 
I  agination,  flair,  good  leadership  skills  and  the 
;  push  that  makes  routine  stories  worth  page 
;  one.  If  you  merely  react  to  events,  don't  bother 
j  applying.  Box  5667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  COPY  EDITOR 

‘  Copy  editor  to  edit  and  rewrite  news  copy,  write 
lively,  accurate  headline  and  do  layout  work. 
Experience  required.  VDT  experience  helpful. 
Night  work,  5  pm  to  1  am.  Openings  for  this 
position  occur  periodically.  Please  send  your 
resume  materials  to:  MaryCktlllns,  The  Gazette, 
5()0  3rd  Av  SE  Cedar  Rapids  lA  52401. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles'  fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper.  Is  looking  for  a  copy  editor  in 
its  features  department.  Applicants  should 
have  2-3  years  professional  experience.  The  job 
requires  a  good  eye  for  proper  grammar  and  the 
ability  to  write  bright  sprightly  headlines  under 
deadline  pressure.  VDT  experience  is  helpful. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  5652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CENTRAL  OHIO  daily  (7300  circulation)  seeks 
working  ad  manager.  You  must  be  our  top  sales¬ 
person,  in  addition  to  supervising  a  5  person 
staff.  Strong  shopper  competition.  Must  be 
strong  on  promotions,  staff  development,  and 
community  relations.  Send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to:  Publisher,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  PO 
Box  191,  Urbana  OH  43078. 


I  MANAGNG  EDITOR  for  California  dally.  Must 
be  an  experienced,  creative  newsperson.  State 
salary  requirements.  Box  5669,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS-COPY  EDITOR 

For  twin  5-day  dallies  In  fast  growth,  high- 
I  income  market  for  experienced  hard  working 
editor  with  5  years  minimum  experience  who 
can  step  in  and  do  it  all.  Must  be  a  mature 


REPORTER-WRITER-EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for 
financial/business  newsletter  start-up.  3-10 
years  business  reporting,  writing.  Handle  num¬ 
bers,  analysis,  financial  concepts.  News  &  in¬ 
terpretation.  Efficient,  productive.  Indepen¬ 
dent  reporter  for  specialized,  high-priced  bi¬ 
weekly.  25-35K.  Resume  to.  Leland  Pub¬ 
lishing,  81  Canal  St,  Boston  MA  02114. 


SMALL,  growing  western  Louisiana  weekly 
needs  motivated  editor  to  take  helm.  Advertis¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  business  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Send  cups  and  resume  to:  West  LA  Star, 
POBox  1209,  Many  LA  71449. 


responsible  self-starter  with  editing,  layout  and 
VDT  troubleshooting  ability.  Provide  training 
and  leadership  to  a  5  person  staff.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  detail  minded,  well  organized 
community-oriented  grass  roots  achiever.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  in  June  or  whenever  we  find  the 
right  person.  Competitive  area  salary  with  good 
fringe  benefits  will  depend  on  ability,  experi¬ 
ence  and  attitude.  Clockwatchers  or  problem 
drinkers  need  not  apply.  No  advance  moving 
expenses  available.  Send  resme  to:  Jeanne 
Adkins,  News-Press,  PO  Box  AA,  Castle  Rock 
CO  80104. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

Major  New  Errgland  daily  has  opening 
for  editorial  cartoonist.  Primary  respon¬ 
sibility  will  involve  making  a  meaningful 
and  imaginative  contribution  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Qualifications  required  are  compara¬ 
ble  experierKe  on  a  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  daily  newspaper  and  interest  in  in- 
fluerKing  editorial  judgments. 

Ideally  situated  in  a  medium-sized 
metropolitan  area,  we  offer  an  excellent 
starting  pay,  benefits  pockoge  arnf  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

If  interested,  please  send  resume,  in^ 
eluding  current  salary,  with  a  copy  of 
portfolio  to: 

Box  5613,  [diter  t  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  MJF 


PRODUCT  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST/ 
COPY  WRITER 

We  are  one  of  the  nation's  leading  mail  order 
outfitters  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast.  Growth 
dictates  a  need  to  add  another  person  to  our 
product  information  section.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  love  hunting  and  fishing  and 
be  well  versed  in  the  various  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  utilized.  A  pleasant  phone  voice  is  essen¬ 
tial  since  the  person  will  be  answering  custom¬ 
ers'  questions  and  inquiries.  This  is  a  growth 
oriented  opportunity  which  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  package.  Interested 
persons  should  send  their  resume  with  salary 
history  and  cover  letter  explaining  why  they 
!  believe  they  are  the  right  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  to:  Rod  Reeder,  Personnel  Manager,  Cabe- 
la's  Inc.  812  13th  Av.  Sidney  NB  69160. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
For  Zone  9  daily  that  likes  sports.  Experience, 
organizational  ability,  leadership,  planning 
necessary.  Must  be  strong  copy  editor,  have 
good  sense  of  graphics  and  packaging.  Box 
5607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


;  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
I  for  mountain,  outdoor  recreation  Zone  7  week- 
i  ly.  Write  sports,  work  darkroom  and  long  hours. 
Send  resume  to  Box  5626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor  for  rapidly  expanding 
national  magazine;  strong  background  in  story 
selection,  editing  and  magazine  production  in¬ 
cluding  working  knowledge  of  and  deep  interest 
in  country  music.  Fortune  10(X)  company.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Editor  for  highly  successful  18,000  circulation 
agricultural  weekly  newspaper  in  Southeastern 
Minnesota  wanted  to  direct  a  staff  of  three. 
Candidate  must  have  sound  experience  as  an 
editor  of  weekly  or  daily  newspaper,  and  have 
solid  background  or  experience  in  agriculture. 
Needs  broad  understanding  of  farm  policy 
issues.  We  are  seeking  a  highly  motivated  indl- 
I  vidual  who  can  take  charge  and  play  a  major 
j  role  in  our  continued  growth.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to:  Bob  Hill.  Agri 
I  News,  Box  6118,  Rochester  MN  55903. 

I  EDITOR  responsible  for  coordinating  "Neigh- 
I  bors"  publication,  three  weekly  Zoned  edi¬ 
tions,  (Wednesdays).  Editing,  layout  and  head¬ 
line  experience  required.  Supervises  two  em¬ 
ployees.  Send  resume  materials  to:  Mary  Col¬ 
lins,  The  Gazette,  500  Third  Av  SE.  Cedar 
Rapids  I A  52401. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  for  new.  top-quality  senior 
j  citizen  news  monthly.  Excellent  ground  floor 
I  opening.  Publisher  is  aggressive  and  expan- 
I  sion-oriented.  Very  attractive  salary,  benefits 
and  advancement  opportunities.  Phoenix 
j  headquarters,  first  issue  planned  for  October 
I  '83.  Send  complete  resume  and  income  needs 
I  to:  Senior  Perspective,  141  E  Palm  Lane  1(X), 
j  Phoenix  AZ  85004. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— mid-sized 
southern  daily  seeks  executive  sports  editor 
with  proven  organizational  and  supervisory 
ability.  Candidates  must  have  strong  skills  in 
writing  and  editing  and  a  minimum  of  5  years 
experience  as  a  daily  sports  editor.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  5666,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li- 
mited.  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  30.  1983 
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HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  j 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

TAKE  AWAY,  for  a  moment,  all  the  gizmos  in 
today's  electronic  newsroom  and  you  know  the  | 
English  language  is  the  only  tool  that  counts  for  i 
a  copy  editor.  You've  honed  your  skills  and  | 
enjoy  working  on  a  high-production  desk.  Now  | 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We'rean  Eastern  US 
AM  pushing  40,000.  We  need  a  well-rounded 
copy  editor  who's  got  a  flair  for  graphics  and 
enjoys  lots  of  work.  Send  resume  and  a  letter 
telling  us  why  we  should  hire  you.  Box  5577, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

WANTED:  aggressive,  enthusiastic  general 
assignment  writer  for  a  people-oriented  daily, 
circulation  8500,  in  Southern  Michigan. 
Camera  and  VDT  experience  a  plus.  Experience 
preferred.  Competitive  salary  and  good  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Nan  Johnson, 
Managing  Editor,  Hillsdale  Daily  News,  Box 
287,  Hillsdale  Ml  49242. 


AD/BUSINESS  manager  wants  general  mana¬ 
ger's  position.  Weekly  and  daily  experience. 
Solid  record.  Profit  booster.  Aggressive.  Hard 
worker.  Organized.  Any  Zone.  Box  5615,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER/publisher  assistant. 
Well  educated,  known  achiever,  18  years  ex¬ 
perience,  multi-newspaper  background  with 
successful  track  record  is  available  to  manage 
small  to  medium  size  newspaper.  Highest  re¬ 
ferences  and  recommendations.  Available  for 
AN  PA.  Write  Box  5579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

WANTED;  Freelance  articles  sought  on  pock- 
etknife  collection,  collectors,  lore.  Photos  also. 
Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MARKETING _ i 

MARKETING  MANAGER  ) 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY  ■ 

Immediate  opening  for  individual  to  join  ! 
aggressive  management  team.  Must  have  pre-  | 
vious  newspaper  experience  and  hold  market¬ 
ing  or  BS  degree.  Function  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  marketing  of  21,000  daily  in  Zone 
5.  Involvement  in;  account  development,  sales 
training,  market  research,  national  advertising 
sales  promotion,  and  co-op  advertising.  We 
seek  a  well  organized,  self-motivated,  profes-  < 
sional  type  manager  with  top  management 
aspirations.  Send  resumes  to  Box  5635,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher.  | 

_ PRESSROOM _ j 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  quality- 
oriented  press  supenrisor.  25,000  circulation 
daily  with  high  volume  of  commercial  work.  Will 
supenrise  1 2  pressmen  on  2  shifts  through  shift 
foreman.  Urbanite  experience  a  plus.  We  offer 
salary  in  mid-to  up^r  20's;  good  benefits; 
small  town  environment,  but  not  far  from  major 
city;  nice  year  round  climate  in  Zone  4;  excel¬ 
lent  recreational  area,  especially  fishing  and 
college  sports.  Box  5559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MORNING  DAILY  seeks  take-charge  foreman 
to  run  offset  web  press.  In-depth  knowledge  of 
Goss  Community  and  commercial  work 
needed.  Quality  and  maintenance  conscious¬ 
ness,  customer  senrice  and  cost  efficiency  are  a 
must.  Good  starting  pay  and  benefits  plus  a  fine 
community  and  ideal  working  conditions.  App¬ 
ly  in  writing  only  to:  Ronald  Ellis,  Bedford 
Gazette,  424  W  Penn  St,  Bedford  PA  15522. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

TWIN  CITIES  publishing  company  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced,  organized,  deadline  oriented  person 
to  manage  newspaper  production  department. 
Publications  include  one  weekly,  two  bi¬ 
weeklies  and  several  special  supplements. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO:  Tod 
Klingel,  Associate  Publisher,  MCP  Inc,  100  N 
7th  St,  Ste  300,  Minneapolis  MN  55403. 


AGGRESSIVE  self  starter  wanted  to  serve  as 
assistant  to  publisher  of  sports  daily.  Duties 
include  telephone  sales,  sales  promotion, 
dummying  and  paste  up  of  tabloid.  Knowledge 
of  sports  essential,  familiariN  with  cable  a 
plus.  Resumes  tO:  C.V.,  QZ  Publishing  Inc, 
250  E  Hartsdale  Av,  Hartsdale  NY  10530; 
(914)  472-7060, _ 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
We  are  a  national  premium  and  prize  company 
looking  for  reps  to  expand  our  distribution  with 
established  and  new  accounts.  Perfect  sideline 
for  those  seeking  supplemental  income.  Com¬ 
mission  only.  Box  5558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER/advertising  director. 
Have  experience,  results  and  energy.  Strong 
management  background  and  a  proven 
moneymaker.  Presently  employed.  Zones 
3,4,6.  Box  5628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _  I 

RETAIL  SALES/Manager— Energetic  pro  ad 
maker  with  over  25  years  experience.  Hard  sell¬ 
ing.  Promotional  minded  to  increase  sales. 
Northeast  New  York  area.  Tel:  (212)  358-9573 
or  write  Box  5638,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— currently  em-  j 
ployed  with  80,000  circulation  paper-seeking  l 
growth  position  with  medium  size  paper  in  Ari-  i 
zona,  (California,  Florida.  10  years  experience  { 
in  advertising-outstanding  sales  track  record,  i 
Reply  Box  5624,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  manager  seeks  new  I 
and  challenging  position  within  Zone  3  or  4-  ' 
I  strong  in  motivating  sales  staff,  organization,  | 
I  creativity,  layout.  Box  5654,  Editor  &  Pub-  : 

lisher. _ 

j  EDWIN  ROBERTS  j 

!  Formerly  classified  manager  Village  Voice,  New  ! 
York  Magazine  is  seeking  a  full  time  position  in 
classified.  Will  relocate. 

Talk  to  me  about  personal  ads. 

Talk  to  me  about  classified. 

42  Legion  Place,  Staten  Island  NY  10305 

_ (212)  273-2423 _ 

I  LOOKING  for  an  aggressive  person  to  lead  and 
I  establish  greater  sales  from  your  advertising 
department?  Send  for  information  to  Box 

I  5629,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MARKETING/ADVERTISING— ambitious,  ex¬ 
perienced,  educated,  articulate  leader,  motiva¬ 
tor  and  known  achiever  with  high  success  in 
sales,  promotion,  personm.)  development  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation  is  available  for 
ANPA  intenriew.  Best  references.  Write  today. 

Box  5578,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RESULTS-ORIENTED,  successful  advertising 
director.  Excellent  track  record  and  references. 
Strong  in  sales,  marketing,  organization,  train¬ 
ing.  (%st  conscious,  conscientious.  Presently 
employed,  seek  greater  challenge.  Box  5587, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATOR;  20  years  experience  on  AM,  PM 
dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers,  TMC,  boy  crew  and 
phone  rooms.  Seeking  to  relocate  as  manager, 
assistant  or  staff  position.  Box  5617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUPERVISOR — 16  years  experience,  medium 
and  small  AM,  PM  dailies.  Strong  all  aspects. 
Ready  to  advance  manager,  assistant.  All 
Zones.  Box  5567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE/MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Imaginative,  curious  and  fascinated  with  life. 
Seeking  leadership  post  with  features  or  weekly 
magazine.  Top  layout  and  design  ability.  Good 
writer  and  eye  for  stories.  10  years  experience. 
Reply  Box  5655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR  seeks  move  up  from 
suburban  editor  on  180,000  Northeast  daily.  I 
KNOW  HOW  TO  ZONE.  I  can  help  major  metro  I 
crack  suburban  markets.  I  can  help  suburban  | 
daily  ward  off  big-city  threat.  Top-notch  moti¬ 
vator,  teacher,  cost-cutter.  Reporting,  editing,  ] 
layout  experience.  Strong  references.  Quality  a 
must-if  you  haven't  got  it.  I'll  get  itforyou.  NE, 
Mid-Atlantic.  Box  5538,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  at  40,000  dai¬ 
ly  seeks  position  at  daily  in  50,000-150,000  i 
circulation  range.  Have  covered  prep,  collegi-  j 
ate  and  professional  sports.  Always  on  lookout  ' 
>  for  creative  features.  Box  5641,  Editor  &  Pub-  , 

‘  lisher. _ 

I  BUSINESS/LEGAL  reporter  with  2  years  daily  I 
I  experienceseeksbeatwithmetrodaily.Tiredof 
covering  Washington  IX  non-news  scene  and 
eager  to  relocate  to  paper  where  business  re-  , 
I  porting  IS  high  priority.  Box  5657,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN 

Sports,  experienced,  all  phases.  Zones 
1,2,3, 4.  Box  4045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  versatile  reporter/photo¬ 
grapher  seeks  position  on  daily.  Will  relocate  to 
any  Zone.  Box  56(X,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-SENIOR  EDITOR  of  8-million  circulation  , 
women's  marazine,  returning  to  the  fold  after  ; 
writing  a  book,  seeks  highly  challenging  job  on  I 
top-quality  women's  or  general-interest  pub¬ 
lication.  Reviving  moribund  magazines  or  sec-  '■ 
tions  a  specialty;  also  extensive  experience 
covering  lifestyles,  consumerism,  the  arts, 
architecture,  books,  fashion,  beauty,  travel, 
and  more.  Box  5596,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  reporter— editor,  columnist  i 
seeks  managing  editor  start  or  editor  spot.  Zone 
9.  Bob  Cane;  (209)  935-2167  or  (415)  626-  1 
5405.  1 

EDITOR,  national  award  winning  beef  breed 
monthly  seeks  management  job  with  publica-  { 
tion  interested  m  excellence  within  budget 
limits.  Degree,  eight  years  experience.  Present¬ 
ly  supervising  small  staff,  writing,  photo,  issue 
I  layout,  ad  design,  final  paste-up  of  100  pages 
{  average/month  plus  association  press  rela-  , 
i  tions.  At  present  job  six  years.  Desires  better-  ; 

I  ment.  Metroornearmetroarea.  Samplesavail- 
;  able.  Zones  7,8  or  9.  Box  5662,  Editor  4  Pub-  j 
i  lisher. 

I  FEMALE  SPORTS  reporter  looking  for  a  change  ' 

I  of  scenery.  Six-plus  ^ars  of  medium-sized  dai- 
I  ly  experience  with  writing,  layout,  and  VDTs, 

:  emphasis  on  copy  editing.  Any  Zone.  Box 
I  5593,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

I  FORMER  EDITOR  of  weekly,  reporter  for  daily, 

I  25,seeksfeaturewritingjob.  Havephotoskills. 

!  Box  5664,  Editor  4  Publisher.  j 

[  GRADUATING  editor-in-chief  of  large  college  ! 

daily  seeks  position  on  small  to  medium-sized  I 
paper  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Features,  srarts  are  spe-  ' 
cialties.  Michael  Monk,  53599  Sumpter, 
South  Bend  IN  46637;  (219)  272-8158.  I 

HIRE  ME  and  get  pro  reporter,  29,  BA,  8  years  j 
solid  work,  some  photo,  self-starter,  organized, 
reliable  employee.  Seeking  home  on  medium-  ' 
large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box  5618,  Editor  4  Pub-  I 
lisher.  I 

HARDWORKING  all-around  newspaper  repor¬ 
ter.  Three-years  experience.  Presently  doing 
sjxirts  on  20,000  daily.  Relocating  to  Zone  3  in 
June.  Sample  of  last  week's  work.  Box  5468, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

INTELLIGENT,  resourceful,  single  male,  38, 
J-Grad,  seeks  position  as  news  reporter  (or 
other  writing  assignment).  Non-smoker,  non¬ 
drinker.  Can  relocate  easily.  J  R  Oliver,  5416 
Second  Av,  Pittsburgh  PA  15207;  (412)  521- 
9320. 

JOURNALIST/EDITOR  ! 

Feature  writer  with  national  magazine  sales 
seeks  position  in  creative  milieu.  Gourmet  ' 
food/wine  expert.  Can  write/speak  Spanish.  Ex-  | 
pert  producer  of  brochures,  catalogs,  direct  i 
mail  or  collateral  material.  Prefer  relocation  to  j 
Southwest/Southeast  or  Rocky  Mountain  area.  ! 
Call;  (213)  274-8678  or  write:  A  Overstreet,  j 
615V5  N  Benton  Way,  Los  Angeles  CA  90026 
for  resume.  I 

J-GRAD.  News  or  sports,  writer  or  editor.  Ex¬ 
perience  from  bureaus  to  big  leagues.  Robert  i 
W.  Mings;  (804)  596-0879. 

_  I 

JAZZ  AND  POP  reviewer  for  St.  Louis'  largest  i 
daily  seeks  change.  Master's  degree  in  music.  | 
Also  graphic  ability  with  undergrad  in  art.  Hap¬ 
py  to  cover  classical  as  vrell.  Box  5633,  Editor  ! 
4  Publisher.  I 


I  NEWSMAN.  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of  experi- 
I  ence  in  sound  reporting  based  on  research  abil- 
I  ity.  Career  position  sought.  Box  5642,  Editor  4 
I  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER — Top-flight  professional  with  10 
years'  experience  as  owner/publisher  of  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  seeks  high-level  manage- 
.  ment  position  with  daily  or  suburban  weekly  in 
!  Zones  9. 1  or  2.  Exceedingly  versatile,  applied 
i  skills,  top  references.  Dan  Zimmerman,  416  S 
Elizabeth.  Milton-Freewater  OR  97862;  (503) 
j  938-5330. 

PT  REPORTER  seeks  full-time  job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Past  arts  4  sports  editor. 

{  Also  experienced  in  writing  features,  news  4 
editorials.  '82  journalism/English  grad.  Cum 
Laude.  Box  5644,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  writer/editor  seeks  post  on  busi- 
,  ness  desk.  Zones  6. 7, 8, 9.  Extensive  newspap- 
:  er,  magazine  experience.  Incisive  reporting; 

;  creative  layout.  Box  5643,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

'  VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  job  on  Zone  1  or 
,  2  daily.  Knows  way  around  police,  court,  local 
:  government  beats.  Has  extensive  darkroom, 
layout  experience.  Box  5520,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

!  WISH  WE  WERE  IN  THE  LAND  O'  COTTON 
(and  orange  groves).  Be-laureled  editor  with  12 
years  of  management,  editing,  reporting,  PLUS 
zealous  copy  editor  with  8  years  of  editing, 
reporting,  lower-level  management  looking  for 
I  better,  bigger  (60.000-plus)  papers.  Both 
I  crack  editors  with  solid  news  judgment,  good 
j  decision-making  ability.  Hire  one  or  both.  Rep- 
i  ly  Box  5619,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

i  PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

i  PHOTOGRAPHER  will  shoot  anything  even  if  it 
I  shoots  back. 

I  University  of  Missouri  award  winner.  Contract 
I  photographer.  Life  Magazine  and  Time.  Shot 
I  for  international  publications.  Desires  chal¬ 
lenging  growth  position  with  daily.  Knowledge 
of  color  4  all  formats.  Will  travel.  Contact  R.  I. 
Stack,  67  East  2nd  St.  New  York  NY  10003; 
(212)  420-8507. 

STILL  EAGER  1981  J-Grad  seeks  position  as 
photojournalist  in  Zone  7.  8  or  9.  Have  writing 
skills,  experience.  Laurie  Robison.  2%5  N 
Fairview  Dr,  Flagstaff  AZ  86001;  (602)  526- 
2960. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

j  PRESSMAN-NEWSPAPER/ROTOGRAVURE 
I  30  years  experience,  including  shift  foreman 
seeking  permanent  position  with  good  com- 
I  pany.  Knowledge  of  circulation  and  sales.  Ed- 
1  ward  Nolte;  (615)  552-3153. 

1  - 

I  PUBUC  RELATIONS 

I  CHICAGO-BASED  minority  female  desires  writ- 
'  ing  position  in  corporate  communications. 

I  A^essive,  hard-working  and  love  challenges. 

I  Interested  in  a  company  that  promotes  good, 

;  smart  workers.  Prefer  Chicago-based  com- 
!  panies  or  companies  that  have  a  Chicago  office. 

I  but  will  consider  a  good  company  and  offer 
I  from  other  areas.  I  am  a  University  of  Michigan 
journalism  grad  with  a  newspaper  background 
!  and  two  years  public  relations  experience.  Box 
I  5663,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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Canadian  publishers 
debate  ethical  conduct 


If  the  newspaper  is  a  watchdog  of  the 
public  interest,  who  keeps  the  dog  in 
line? 

Canadian  publishers  pondered  the 
question  and  admitted  there’s  no  hard 
and  fast  discipline  to  ensure  ethical 
conduct,  such  as  non-conflict  of  in¬ 
terest,  in  every  situation  not  covered 
by  law. 

£)ebating  the  issue  (April  20)  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
Toronto,  the  journalists  wondered 
whether  guidelines  set  down  by  various 
press  councils  are  sufficient,  especially 
now  that  the  federal  government  is 
threatening  to  police  the  industry. 

Some  insisted  that  adherence  to  a 
newspaper’s  written  code  of  ethics 
should  be  a  condition  of  a  Journalist’s 
employment.  Others  argued  that 
heavy-handed  rules  might  deny  a  per¬ 
son  his  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  seek 
political  office. 

Robert  McConnell  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  said  management  there  got  into 
hot  water  when  the  newspaper  sus¬ 
pended  a  court  reporter  who  was  active 
on  the  separatist  side  during  the 
Quebec  referendum. 

The  issue  was  taken  up  by  the  union 
at  the  newspaper  and  by  Quebec  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Commission.  The  case 
dragged  on,  the  reporter  was  first  sus¬ 
pended  without  pay,  then  with  pay,  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  again  became  active 
politically,  and  was  fired. 

The  unresolved  problem,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said,  is  how  far  may  newspaper 
management  dictate  an  employee’s 
activities  if  those  activities  are  in  off- 
hours  and  don’t  reflect  on  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  paper. 

Roger  Landry  of  Montreal  La  Presse 
described  how  his  sports  editor  was 
once  paid  to  help  arrange  a  professional 
boxing  match  without  promoting  it  in 
his  column.  Two  years  later,  a  compet- 
ting  paper  and  a  union  protested  his 
involvement  to  the  extent  that  he  re¬ 
signed.  He  returned  to  the  paper  only 
when  his  name  was  cleared. 

K.A.  B  aird  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  said  his  newspaper 
has  a  brochure  setting  down  guidelines 
for  its  employees  for  most  contingen¬ 
cies. 

The  brochure,  which  will  be  updated 
soon,  is  welcomed  by  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  staff,  he  said. 

Ray  Timson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  said  his  paper  also  has  a 
set  of  guidelines  and  it  is  included  in  the 
union  contract. 

“Any  clear-cut  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  between  management  and  staff 
60 


avoids  problems  90%  of  the  time,’’ 
Timson  said. 

A  Hamilton  tv  cameraman  got  a 
sneak  preview  of  Finance  Minister 
Marc  LaLonde’s  federal  budget  last 
week  by  focusing  his  lens  on  some  of 
the  French  text  while  reporters  were 
meeting  with  him.  Some  publishers 
wondered  whether  the  photographer’s 
action  was  a  breach  of  trust  or  tradi¬ 
tion. 

J.P.  O’Callaghan  of  the  Calgary 
Herald  replied  tongue-in-cheek:  “I 
don’t  think  it  was  unethical.  The  photog- 
,’^pher  was  invited  and  he  zoomed  in 
on  the  French  text.  That  shows  that 
even  in  Hamilton  the  principle  of  feder¬ 
al  bilingualism  is  working.’’ 

The  federal  government  will  likely 
establish  some  form  of  national  advis¬ 
ory  council  on  newspapers  despite  a 
recent  rush  by  Canadian  publishers  to 
join  voluntary  councils,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Press  Council  said. 

But  J.  Allyn  Taylor  said  that  he 
hopes  Multiculturalism  Minister  Jim 
Fleming  will  “make  significant 
changes”  to  water  down  a  watchdog 
body  proposed  after  the  1981  report  of 
the  Kent  Commission  on  newspapers. 

“I  honestly  don’t  know  whether  it’s 
possible  to  have  the  whole  concept  of  a 
national  advisory  council  disappear 
into  thin  air,’’  said  Taylor,  who 
announced  the  Toronto  Sun  and  the 
Welland  Tribune  have  agreed  to  join 
the  Ontario  council.  “But  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  he  intends  to  pull  way  back.” 

The  addition  of  the  two  papers  means 
34  of  42  Ontario  dailies  accounting  for 
more  than  93%  of  English-language  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  council  members. 

Publishers  were  told  that  their 
national  newsgathering  co-operative, 
constrained  by  a  tight  budget  the  last 
year,  is  facing  a  brighter  financial  out¬ 
look. 

But  while  there  is  optimism  in  some 
areas.  The  Canadian  Press  annual 
meeting  was  told  there  are  still  some 
financial  restraints.  And  on  the  legal 
front,  the  publishers  were  told  the  new 
Charter  of  Rights  doesn’t  allow  unbri¬ 
dled  freedom  to  report  all  the  news  in 
every  case. 

Thomas  Heintzman,  a  CP  legal  coun¬ 
sel  who  has  been  focusing  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  since  it  was  signed  last  year, 
said  although  the  rights  charter  guaran¬ 
tees  fundamental  freedoms,  the  way 
some  of  those  freedoms  translate  into 
news  coverage  may  have  to  be  tested  in 
the  courts. 

Press  freedom  comes  under  the 
generic,  fundamental  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  charter  but  is  not  in  itself 


a  fundamental  freedom,  Heintzman 
said,  it  should  not  be  seen  as  a  free  rein 
to  report  on  any  issue. 

Although  CP’s  restraint  program 
meant  a  reduced  staff  last  year,  the 
agency  management  reported  it  was 
able  to  cover  far-flung  areas  of  Canada 
and  the  Globe.  Economic  news  was  a 
particular  focus  of  attention. 

Outgoing  chairman  C.W.  Davey  of 
the  Vancouver  Sun  reported  that  CP, 
with  an  annual  consolidated  budget  of 
$30  million,  was  under  normal  strength 
by  18  editorial  employees  at  the  start  of 
the  current  year.  There  were  also  shor¬ 
tages  in  supervisory  staff  of  Affiliated 
Broadcast  News  Ltd. ,  but  the  latter  are 
being  filled  again. 

“If  the  good  start  made  continued 
through  to  mid-year,  management 
should  be  in  a  position  to  begin  to  re¬ 
build  staff,”  Davey  said.  “We  have 
been  preoccupied  for  the  last  year  and 
more  with  survival.  And  now  as  we 
come  to  rebuild,  I  believe  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  to  examine  all  our  assump¬ 
tions  and  check  the  foundations  before 
we  proceed  to  restore  the  finished 
work.” 

Davey  is  succeeded  in  the  two-year 
term  as  chairman  by  Charles  D’Amour 
publisher  of  Trois-Rivieres’  Le  Nouvel- 
liste. 

Keith  Kincaid,  president,  told  the 
meeting  a  number  of  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  are  in  the  works  for  CP, 
including  a  new  computer  system  and 
conversion  to  high-speed,  upper-and- 
lower-case  transmission  on  some  re¬ 
gional  wires. 

New  subscribers  have  been  signing 
up  for  the  wire  and  gross  revenue  is 
running  at  more  than  42%  higher  than  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  Kincaid  said. 


Up  reward  money 

Newsday  is  increasing  its  reward  to 
$100,000  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
carrier  Christopher  Gruhn  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  March  20,  1983. 

The  previous  reward  offer  was 
$50,000. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

28  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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Reporter  Ricardo 
Gandara,  right, 
spent  three  days 
picking  onions, 
a  total  of  2,800 
pounds  for  total 
wages  of  $9.80 


Gandara  brought  a  special  combination  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  ethnic  insight  to  his  assign¬ 
ment,  He  was  born  in  the  border  town  of  Fabens, 
Texas,  the  son  of  Mexican  immigrants.  English 
was  his  second  language.  As  a  child,  he  helped 
his  uncle  on  a  farm  in  Mexico,  forming  an  early 
bond  with  Mexicans  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 


For  the  better  part  of  three  months,  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune  reporter  Ricardo  Gandara  was  a 
“mojado”  —  a  “wetback” — living  and  working 
alongside  those  illegal  aliens  who  stream  across 
the  Rio  Grande  to  share  in  the  American  Dream. 


During  that  time,  he  talked  with  scores  of  these 
people,  lived  in  dormitories  with  them,  drank  in 
their  bars,  worked  at  their  jobs,  earned  their 
meager  wages.  He  lived  the  story  that  would 
draw  praise  for  its  grittiness,  fairness,  scope 
and  sensitivity. 


He  was  graduated  with  a  journalism  degree 
from  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  worked  for 
a  Grants,  N.M.,  newspaper  and  was  a  state  pro¬ 
bation  officer  before  joining  The  Tribune  four 
years  ago. 


Gandara’s  undercover  project,  was  detailed  in  a 
six-part  Tribune  series,  “They  called  me  ‘wet¬ 
back.’”  In  addition  to  profiles  of  the  illegal  aliens, 
the  series  featured  interviews  with  employers, 
immigration  officers,  social  workers,  union  lead¬ 
ers,  university  experts  and  elected  officials. 


F’or  Gandara,  “They  called  me  ‘wetback’”  was 
the  story  of  a  career.  For  Tribune  readers,  it  was 
the  story  of  the  year.  And  for  the  mojados,  those 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  it  was  the  story  of 
sacrifice  and  dignity  that  few  have  known. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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